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INTRODUCTION 

r The old-Irish tale which is here edited and fully trans- 

I laled' for the tirst time, has come down to us in seven 

Mss. of different age and varying value. It is unfortunate 

that the oldest copy (U), that contained on p. liia of the 

Leabhar na kVidhre, a Ms. written about iioo a.d., is a 

mere fragment, containing but the very end of the story 

from lil in chertle dia demaind (§ 63 of my edition) to 

the conclusion. The other six mss. all belong to a much 

I later age, the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 

[ respectively. Here follow a list and description of these 



By R t denote a copy contained in the well-known 
Bodldanvellum quarto, marked RawLinson B. 51Z, fo. 119a, 

— laoi, 2. For a detailed description of this codex, see 
i the Rolls edition of the Tripartite Life, vol. i. pp. xiv.-xlv. 
As the folios containing the copy of our text belong to that 
portion of the ms. which begins with the Baiie in Scáil 
(fo. loia), it is very probable that, like this tale, they were 
copied from the lost book of Dubdálelhe, bishop of 

> An abstract and partial translation of the Voyage of Bran lias 
I given by Prorea«)r Zimmct in the Ztihchrifi fiir detitiikis Alltrtkum, 
I toI. xxxiii. pp. 257-161. 



viii THE VOYAGE OF BRAN 

Armagh from io4() to 1064. See Rev. Celt. xi. p. 437. 
The copy was made by a careful and accurate scribe of the 
fifteenth or possibly the fourteenth century. The spelling 
is but slightly modernised, the old-Irish forms arc well pre- 
served, ajid on the whole it must be said that, of all mss., R 
supplies us with the best text. Still, it is by no means per- 
fect, and is not seldom corrected by mss. of far inferior 
value. Thus, in § 4 it has the faulty telkror for cetkeoir ; 
in 8 35 dib for the dissyllabic diib ; in § 61, the senseless 
namna instead of nammá. The scribe has also carelessly 
omitted two stanzas (46 and 6z). 

The MS. which comes next in importance I designate B. 
It is contained on pp. 57-61 of the vellum quarto classed 
Betham 145, belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, I 
am indebted to Mr. P. M. MacSweeney for a most accurate 
transcript of this Ms, When I had an opportunity of com- 
paring his copy with the original, I íound hardly any dis- 
crepancies between the two, B was written in the fifteenth 
century, 1 think, by a scribe named Tornae, who, tbou^ 
he tells us in a marginal note' that he had not for a long 
time had any practice in writing, did his task remarkably 
well. He modernises a good deal tn spelling, hut generally 
leaves the old-Irish forms intact. Thus we owe to him the 
preservation of such original forms as the genitives yíw( 13), 
daiho {Z. li), g^ano {3. 12), o{é/setAt{ii), etc 

' Thii note U foQDd tit the bottom of p. 57 Md niDi ihni i Mow 
Tomae 7 ai ittur a laá o doicriutiu; oinUiii twin* UD. i.f- I mm 
Toinae, and Idn nol know liuwloni; ago it iitiiinoel w(ote>wi>e1cUnc- 
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H denotes a copy contained Ín the British Museum ms. 
iHarleian 5380, fo. 43a — 44Í. For a description of this 
.Inportant MS,, which was written in the sixteenth century, 
see Hibernica Minora (Anecdola Oxoniensia, Mediaeval and 
Modem series— Part viii.), pp. v and vi. In this copy the 
ipelling and forms are considerably, but by no means con- 
RSlently, modernised. In a few cases H has preserved the 
.1 reading as against the corruptions of alJ or most of 
Úie other »iss. Thus it has cetfieoir (4), muir gUin {35), 
moilsrelha (8), etc. 

£ is a copy contained on fo. i \b, ^ — i yt, 3 of the British 
Museum ms. Egerton 88, a small vellum folio, written in 
the sixteenth century. The text is largely modernised and 
swarms with mistakes aJid corruptions. By sheer good 
luck the scribe sometimes leaves the old forms intact, as 
wherv he writes ordi 14, adig a i, lldadig 22, mrecht 24. 

S is contained in the Stockholm Irish ms,, pp, 2-8. I am 
indebted to Mr. Whitley Stokes for a loan of his transcript 
of the whole MS. S is deficient at the end, breaking off 
with the words amhn/ bid atalam nob</A tresna hilcetaib 
bhadan (65). It is of very inferior value, being modernised 
almost throughout in spelling and forms, and full of corrupt 
readings, which I have not always thought it worth while to 
reproduce in my footnotes. 

L is the copy contained in the well-known ms. belonging 
lo Trinity College, Dublin, marked H. a. 16, and commonly 
Yellow Book of Lecan, col, 395-399. This ms. 
the fourteenth century. It is of moat unequal 
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value. The scribe, in his endeavour to make the original, 
mostly unintelligible to him, yield some sense, constantly 
alters in the most reckless and arbitrary manner. At other 
times he puts down whole lines of mere gibberish. A good 
instance of his method is the following rendering of the 
34th quatrain : 

Is ar muir nglan dochfu innoc 

inata Bran bres agns ^H 

is mag mell dimuig a scoth ^^M 

damsa i carput da roth. ^^M 

As in the case of S, I have not thought it necessary to 
give all the variants of L. Yet In a few instances even L 
has by a mere chance preserved original readings abandoned 
by the other scribes, e^. isa tir (62), ind nathir (45), bledhin 

The six Mss. here enumerated, though frequently varying 
in details, offer on the whole an identical text, and have 
clearly sprung from one and the same source. For e\'cn 
the vagaries of L turn out on closer inspection to be mere 
variants of the same original text. Under these circum< 
stances it was a comparatively easy task to reconstruct a 
critical text. In nearly every case the original reading was 
preserved by one Ms. or another. Thus almost every form in 
my edition is supported by ms. authority. In the very few 
cases where I have thought it right to deviate from all the 
MSS., this has been pointed out in the notes. Still I am 
fat from flattering myself that I have succeeded in restoring 
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INTRODUCTION xi 

Ihc text to its original purity. In some cases, fortunately 
ivol many, the readings of all the mss. seemed hopelessly 
conupt. See f.g: my remarks on dorearuasat, 48 ; aill erfind, 
II; tatk ági, 21 ; sáibsi ceni, 45, In other cases it is 
doubtful whether I have preferred the right reading. Thus, 
in § to, I may have been too rash in adopting the reading 
of L, «« indgás instead oifrí itidgás of (he rest. Consider- 
ing the tendency of L to alter a less common expression 
into a familiar one, as well as the consensus of all the other 
MSS., I would now retain fri and translate it by ' with,' 
For this use of the preposition, cf. fri imfachtd, p. 85, 3. 
Again, 1 cannot claim that the text, as it now stands, repre- 
sents the actual language of any particular period, contain- 
ing as it does middle-Irish forms by the side of old-Irish 
ones. Such a mixture of linguistic forms is, however, not 
of my own making, but is an inherent peculiarity of most 
of our older texts, fully explained by the way in which they 
been handed down. 
But before I speak of this, I will try to determine as 
rly as possible the time at which the Voyage of Bran 
originally written down. 
If we had any investigations into the history of the 
{rish language beúdes the excellent history of the 
icnt lately published by Professor Strachan, it would 
ibebly be possible to determine with accuracy the time 
which a particular text was composed. At present we 
ist be content with much less certain and definite state- 
its, often leaving a margin of a century on either side. 
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In the case of old-Irish, it is mainly by comparing the 
language of a given text with that of the continental glosses 
that we arrive at anything like a trustworthy conclusion, and 
this 1 propose to do in the present case. 

There are a large number of forms in the Voyage of Bran 
as old as any to be found in the Wiirzburg glosses. The 
oldest part of these glosses, Professor Thurneysen, the most 
careful and cool-headed of observers, does not hesitate to 
ascribe to the seventh century.' 

I now subjoin a list of these oldest forms, leaving aside 
anything of a doubtful or unexplained nature. 

First, as to sounds and their representation, the following 
archaic forms and spellings are noticeable : — 

Final e, early broadened to a, ae, later a : sube, 8 ; torn- 
amre, lo ; miramn, 29 ; lain, 39 ; i/fáiie (later biíadna), 
55> 5»- 

Final i, early broadened to at: adamri, eaáli, it ; irdi, 
14 ; cridumi, 14 ; also bUiÍn (later bHadain), 61 ; adig (later 
adaig), 24 ; alhir, 45, 57 ; i for infected a : Ildadtg, 34. 

Initial m before r: mralh, g; mrtcht, 13, 34; mrutg, 9, 
»3. »4. 54. 

Id for later //: ttuld, 34, 39 ; inmeldag, 41. 

hi for io: chtl, 9, 18, etc. 

bi for later he : cróib, 3 ; óin, 13 ; Iriithad, 30. | 

Also, perhaps, b fory in graibnid, 13 ; airbitiud, 18 ; 
caSot úa: sloag, 17 (R), cioais, 9, etc. 

* * Die Vorlage der Wtlnbur|rei Clossen kuin unbcdenklidi Ini 7, 
Jahrh. datierl wcrdcn.' — Rev. Cell. »Í. p. J19. 
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In the declension, notice the neuter nouns a rigthech, i ; 
a ci&l, a ; am-mag, 5 ; am-muir, la ; muir glan, without 
nasal infection later added by analogy with neuter i^stenis, 
17, aS, 30 ; /rif tHbgtl fonnat, % ; oisa cluchemag, 20 ; Ísa 
tír, 6a, etc The following genitives sing, of I'-atems occur : 
glane, 3, la; mora, 37; of M-stems : 6efho, zi \ fedo, 4a; 
fito, 13; dalko, 8, 13; tlie datives sing, of (f-stems: láur, i ; 
Bfsua, 2; the accusatives plural: rúna, 53; nimef aS ; 
muire, 48 ; tedman, at ; the genitive plural : dúle, 44. 

In the article the:full form inna is of constant occurrence. 
In the poetry il is twice shortened to 'na in the gen. plur. 
(36, 30). 

Among prepositions, notice such a form as dht, 39, 33, 
51 ; the use of iar with the dative, a6, 3a j the careful 
distinction between di and do. 

But it is in the verbal system that the archaic character 
of the language appears to greatest advantage. The 
inction between conjunct and absolute as well as 
I dependent and independent forms is preserved 
igbout. 
Present indicative, sg. t : aUlúu, 35 — sg. a : immerái, 37 ; 
far$n-«ua, 38 ; tad aka, 39 ; no/eíhi, 49 — sg. 3 : niescid, 16 ; 
fttHÍd, 18; graibnid, i%\ forsnig, 6, 12; dostitg, 13, 22 ; 
eomíríg, 1 7 i lormaig, 18 ; foafdd, 22 ; immariid, 33 ; fris- 
Mm, 16 ■.frisstill, 59 \forosna, 16 ; (onsna, 5 ; immusttmer- 
tM, 19; taiini {áep.), 6; /íM{dep.), 35; donaidbri, 17 — 
pL 3: tfufrV, 38; brvindii, 36; (airftí (dep.), 14, 40; n/ 
, 18, 23 ; immalaitnel, 4 ; /aitnet (dcp.), 40 ; taiind 
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(independent !), 8, 36 ; eongairet, 7 ; fordechtal, 5 ; /oslon- 
gat, 4 ; frisferat, 21 ; /orsngairet, 7. 

Present subjunctive, Sg. 3 : trbithad, 30 ; imraad, 60 ; 
Used, »9. 

T-preierite, sg. 3 : dorúasat, aj ; ronort, 46. 

Reduplicated preterite, sg. 3 : ruchiiaia, ao. 

S-future, sg. 3 : silis, 55 ; conlee, 5 1 ; adfi, 52. Secondary 
s-fut., sg, 3 : risla, 30. 

Reduplicated future, sg. i : Jochicher, 56 ; arnngin, 57 — 
sg. 3 : gíAÍd, 26 ; adndidma, 51 ; timgira, 59. 

B-future, sg. í : ri(fe, 60 — sg. 3 : glanfid, a8 ; dercfid, 55 ; 
ticfa (independent!), 26, 48; rotkicfa, 49; mbUkft, Sa ; 
fuglHsfe, 48 ; íí/6í, 28. 

Imperative, sg. 3 : tuU, 30 ; tinscan, 30. ^h 

Verbal nouns : ttsecht, 13, 34; ^/, 13 ; imram, 17 ; ^^H 
biiiud, 18. '^I 

The following passive forms occur : prcs. ind. pi., a^ae^ 
54; sec. pers. sg., alchetha, 12, 39; red. fui. sg., gibthif, 
57 ; gfrihair, 51 ; pret, sg., adfit, 29 ; at/eis, 39 ; s-fut. t%., 
/estar, 26. 

As to old syntactic usage, notice the adjective and sub- 
stantive attributes placed before the noun, 4, 13, 19, 39, 43. 

Lastly, I would draw aiiention to the use of the following 
words as dissyllabic, though as most of them continue to be 
so used as late as the tenth century, such use is not in itself 
proof of great antiquity. 

Hi, 9 ; liaid, 50, 53, 55 ; Mas, 37. Cf. Salt, na Rann, 
11, 8o3i, 8303 ; Trip. Life, pp. 70, 32 ; 33», 4, 8, etc But 
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their use as monosyllables is far more frequent in Salt, na 
Rann. See IL 835, 1076, 1599, 1951, 195a, 1043, 2047, 
3a75. 3320. 3353, 5046, 6as5, 6325. 
tia, 'mist,' II. 

eríaá^ gen. of iri, ' clay,' 50, as in the dat. maid. Salt 
7683, 7769, Monosyllabic in Sail. 394 (leg. a-iaid), 8230. 
JItf, 'God,' 48. Cf. 1. 18 in Sanctán's hymn : 
friscira JDÍa dúitch, 
«nd Salt 1905, 2033, 2685, S3S9- 7iS7. 7969. 8074. 
Monosyllabic in Salt 649, 19171 1950, 3743, 3121,3308, 
7976. 
ififii, 'of them,' 35; as in Salt 375 (sic leg.), 437. But 

losytUbic in Salt. 4975, 4985, 5401, 5417, 5869, 7704- 
fia, II. 

fie, ' under her,' 6. 

M, 'drinking,' 13. Cf. oc bul in the Milan glosses 
(Ascoli) ; Sbúl, Salt 1944. 
Ú4ntt, ' Iambs,' 38. 

Il will be observed that the above forms ore taken 
almost exclusively from the poetry. The prose, though it 
pR»er\'es a large number of undoubtedly old-Irish forms, 
also contains a good deal of what is clearly of middle- 
Irish origin, more particularly in the verlwil forms. The 
of preterites without the particle ro has been recognised 
Thumeysen,^ whom I mainly follow here, as a decidedly 
phenomenon. It occurs in birt, 31 ; asbert, 61, 63 (bis), 
instead of old-Ir. asrubart, and in a large number of 
■ See Rev. Celt, vi., pp. 322 and 328. 
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f-preterites such as faidis, 6i ; gabais, 63; scridait, 66; 
(elebrais, 66 ; sloindsi, 63. We find dobert a, instead of 
old-Ir. dorat, and dobnlh 62, instead of doratad. The late 
eachain occurs three times (i, 32, 65), for old-Ir. teikuin. 

Such Middle-Irish forms, which all mss. without excep- 
tion contain, show that the original from which our mss, 
are in the first instance derived, cannot have been written 
much earlier than the tenth century. Bearing this in mind, 
together with the occurrence of the seventh century old-Irish 
forms side by side with these later ones, as well as with the 
t fact that the poetry contains none of the latter, we arrive at 
■ Ihe following conclusions as to the history of our text. 

The Voyage of Bran was originally written down in the 
seventh century,^ From this original, sometime in the tenth 
century, a copy was made, in which the language of the 
poetry, protected by the laws of metre and assonance, was 
left almost intact, while the prose was subjected to a process 
of partial modernisation, which most affected the verbal 
forma. From this tenth century copy all our mss. are derived. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to the loan-words 
occurring in our tale. These are all of Latin origin.' 
They naturally fall into two groups, an older one of words 

> Prof. Zimmer ibo clainB out text for this century. HU words ue 
(I.e., p, 261): 'Dei Teil gehiirt lum altesten ww un« rao iriachcr 
piorantillecaiur erhallen iil : Kine iprache aX lichei w> alt wic die 
klleaten «Itirischen glnsien ; er Icann aI«o noeh Jem 7. Jh. ani^tiíÍTcn.' 

* With rcfercDCG lo Piof. Zimmei'i well-known Ihcor; as lo the Norte 
orÍgÍD d( Ii. /ia* «nd iu derÍTStÍve*, I may mention that the woid ' 
fhstUd occun in 56. 
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^^ borrowed al the period of the first contact of the Irish with 
Roman rívilisation, before the introduction of Christianity ; 
a later one of words that came into Irish with Christianity. 
To the first group belong aball, ' abella ' ? 3 ; arggat, 
'argenlum,' 23, 14, aa •,draui, 'draco,' ^z;dracon, "dracon- 
tíum,' la, 58;/fii, 'vinum,' 13, 14 jyiwi, 'ab eo quod est 

»vinea,' Corm., 43 ; port, ' portus,' 6a. 
Of words of the second group we find : c6r, 'chorus,' 18; 
(orf, 'corpus,' 46, 50; lUh, 45, through Welsh Uith from 
Lat, Uilio; mias, 'oiensa,' with the meaning 'dish,' 6z ; 
ptuad, 'peccatum,' 41; praind, 'prandium,' 6a; oxon, 
• oceanus,' 35 ; scribaim, 'scribo,' 66. 
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THE VOYAGE OF BRAN SON OF FEBAL 



The Voyage^ of Bran son of Febal, and 
his Expedition ' here below 

■WAS fifty quatrains the woman from unknown 
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son of Febal, when the royal house was full of kings, who 
knew not whence the woman had come, since the ramparts 
were closed. 

a. This is the beginning of the story. One day, in the 
neighbourhood of his stronghold, Bran went about alone, 
when he heard music behind him. As often as he looked 
back, 'twas still behind him the music was. At last he fell 
asleep at the music, such was its sweetness. When he 
awoke from his sleep, he saw close by him a branch ' of ■ 

I Imram, lit. 'iowii^ about,' denotes a voyage volnnlaiil]' Ul 
taken, as, ilistÍD{^^ed from lomgtt, ' a voyage of exile.' 

^ Echtre, f. [n derivative of echtia—\a.i. eiCm), ij 
■pcciolly denotes expeditions and sojourns in Foiiy-lotid, lU in Biktra 
Brtsait Bricc nmie Britiin (LL. p. I7D b, ij), who Ktaiyeil liltj jrf&n 
nndcT Loch Licg! Bihlra Cermaic i Tir raimgiri, Ir- Teile Hi. 
p. 302 : Eihtra Nerai (Rev. Cell. x. p. ít2), Eiktra Nutiin mate 
AI/raÍHH ill, p. 189 b, sgHNtchlAn mac Calll.i»ln,i.i(r»S6j. etc. 

■ That it was the Iwuich thai produced the inunc, when xhaktti, 
■ppean from b similai' iacidenl in £(Aim Cvrmaii, Ir. Tule UL J 



\ Imram' Brain maic Febai], ocus a Echtra 
andso sis 

a. /"^01 CA rand rogab' in ben a drib Íngnath* for 
V_.x láur in tige do Bran mac Febail,* anobói " a 
rfgthech Un de rigaib, annadfetatar can dolluid'in ben, 
ÓTobatar ind liss dilntai. 

3. Is ed tossach in sceóil. Imluid^ Bran laa n-and a 
óinur i comocus^ dia ddn, cocilala a ceól iama chúl. A 
D-donécad tar a éissi,^" ba larna chúl beus nobilh " a ceól. 
Contuil asendath frissa " ceól ar a bindi.^" A n-dofilsig '^ 
asa diotlud, conacca in cróib n-arggait fua bláth find Ína 
famith, na bu ^' basse '^ etaiscarath a bláthe *■ frissin cráib 
Isin." Dobert'* larum Bran** in cróib ina láim^' dia 



Titk in L only. ' andso add. L. • togiib H. * inEnaut H. 
dÍDhRui iDdc fcupol forlaur intighi H for — tige am. B. ' nV H 
' sie R doluith B deluilb H. * imluiií E imluil BB, 
fit Jt combcus tet. " eis B aiss ff Uiiis 

lUcdh E oobU «f, " fria A' frisin ot/. " iiV Z, bindiu B bindem 
^S bindim Sff. " ii> // dofoisich /ÍE dofuisich B. " nnbud B 
• hsasa. £ heussui ff. " blaiha iV blilho £ blo/iae £"£. 
"tm. RSSL. " dubtal Í tonpirt í'. " i 



I 
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silver with white blossoms, nor was it easy to distinguish its 
bloom from that branch. Then Bran took the branch in 
his hand to his royal house. When the hosts were in the 
royal house, they saw a wotnan id strange raiment on the 
floor of the house. 'Twas then she sang the fifty * quat- 
rains to Bran, white the host heard her, and all beheld 
the woman. 
And she said : 

3. 'A branch of the apple-tree* from Emain" 

I bring, like those oae knows ; 
Twigs of white silver are on it, 
CrystaJ brows with blossoms. 

4. ' There is a distant isle, 

Around which sea-horses * glisten : 

A fair course against the white-swelling surgc,'- 

Four feel uphold it.* 

5. ' A delight of the eyes, a glorious range, 

Is the plain on which the hosts hold games : 
Coracle contends against chariot 
In southern Mag Findargat.' 

' All the MSS. contain onl; twenty-eight quatrains. 

' atall, f., which glosses Lat. ma/us in Sg. 61 b, haa cotr 
denote soy fruit -tree, as in Jk-ahill mér arsata, ' a laigc an 
eg-lTce,' LBr. 158 a. 53. CÍ. Slokes, Kcw. Cell. i. p. 71, n. 3. 

» 1.1. nomen rcgionis (gloss). 

• A idmiingíai 'crested se».wa*es." Cf. £rvíf maie Lir, *llie 
of Ler's hories,' Rev. Celt. xii. p. tof. Zimmer mi&ienden: 
weiclie (lie rosse dcs niceies ipietrod EUliKndicn.' 

' Lit. ' whilc-iideci wave -swelling.' 

' Zimmer, following Ihe c(iiru|n ronJbg of ti {rrlkrpr iuloul I 
fttkfcir), renders í ' ilem wohnsiti auf niswn von vicr mum ' I 

' I.e. nomeD ceginni* (gloss), * While-Silver PUio.' 
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' rigtbig. Órobatar inna sochuidi ^ isind rfgthig ^ conaccatar 
in mnát i n-étuch " ingnuth for láur * in tige. Is ^ and * 
cacbun ' in cóicaít rand so do Braun ^ arranchilale ' in slog, 

^^v ocas adchondarcatar^'^ uili in mnái.^' 

^K Ocusasbert:^ 



' Cróib dind abaill " a hEmain ' 
dofed '* samail do gnáthaib, 
gésci findarggait fora,'^ 
abtail glano '^ co m-blátbaib. 

' F!l ÍQÍs i n-cterchéin 
inunalaitnei '' gabra '^ rein, 
lilh find fris' tóibgel tondat, 
cetheóir ^ cossa foslongat 



5. ' Is 11* súla,"» sreth iat m-búaid, 
am-mag forclechiat ^ tnl slúaig : 
consna'^ curach fri carpal 
isin maig" less^ FÍQdatggai.b* 



n regioois £SL ,i. Emne(3) nomen rcgionis Xíí, 
'' .1. nomen rcgionis HHESL. 



iinloigh SH. 



" «iftfMncotar ZT adcmnairc E. 



uch(l) R. 



" apuilll B al)aill E. 

t REL fotra S fuirn Bli. 



k E dofel RBL difelt 



I eethuT S celhar Z ctth. £. 



e //. " «V HB cethror Í 
" iiiili R suloi iil " «■■ 
g KBES maug ZT. ' thet .S 
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6. ' Feet of while bronze under it 

Glittering through beautiful ages.* 
Lovely land throughout the world's age, 
Od which the many blossoms drop. 

7. ' An ancient tree there is with blossoms, 

On which birds call * to the Hours.' 
'Tis ÍD harmony it is their wont 
To call together every Hour. 

8. 'Splendours of every colour glisteo 

Throughout the gentle-voiced plains. 
Joy is known, ranked around musiq 
In southern Mag ArgatnéL* 



9. ' Unknown is wailing or treachery ' 
In the familiar cultivated land. 
There is nothing rough or harsh,* 
But sweet music striking on the ear. 

10. ' Without grief, without sorrow, without death, 
Without any sickness, without debility,' 
That is the sign of Emain ' — 
Uncommon is an equal marvel. 

' >'.(. here bctow (gloss). 

' gairim is often used of the notes of birds, e.g. : int M gaint u 
lail, ' ibc bird that dngs in the willow,' Ii. Texle iii. p. 19. 

' Irdlka, the cinonic&l hoois, an oUiuÍon to cbureb I 
Zicnmcr, wrongly, ' vx den leitcn.' 

* ».i. nonicn rcgionii (eIoss), ' Silver-Cloud Plain.' 
' Zimmcr, wiongly, 'vorden gerichlen.' 

* Lit. ' with hatibnesi.' Zimmet, * fUi die kehle'? 
' Cr. I laérai «tut i n-ingát, Scrgl. Coliic Io. 

* i.i. nomea icgionis (gloas). 
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6. ' Cossa findrune ' foe,' 

laiini ' ire bilhu gnat ; " ' 
cáin * ttt tría bithu ^ hatha, 
forsnig inna^ hilbláiha. 

7. ' Fil and bile co m-bláthaib * 

forsAgalret ^ eoin do thrálhaib ; 
is tré '* cocetul is gnáth 
coQcairet uili cecfa tiáth. 

S. ' Taitnel Kga cech datho 'i 
trésna maige móithgretho,'* 
is gnách sube, sreth imm chéul, 
isin maig " less " Arggatnéul,'' 

9. ' Nf gnáth écóiniud '" na mrath ^ 
hi mruig denta" etargnath, 
nf bfi " nach " gargg fri cnjais,^ 
acht " mad céiil m-bind frisniben " clúais." 
10. *Ccn brón, cen duba, ccn b^s, 

cen nach n-galar " cen ^ indgás,™ 
is ed elargne n-Emne,'^ " 
nl comtig a. 



*.i bna£. "• .1. noinen rcgionis RBHE. " A. tcgio R 
.i. nomcn legionis HE. 
* fodbrnine B tiodiugKii L. ' fine B io^H. ' lic S taitne JI/ÍL 
ubae P Uilhnil E. * gnoie E gnooa N. * cnoin H. ' bithft ES. 
fannÍEÍt lOi B. ' blalviu //. • (msangauet Eff. " Itia E tn'aa N. 
' Hi B (laflia cfl. " rooilgielha H nioitLT gielha RE moilcr efi^o ^ 
mtÁXtr gT«tho B nuethgnBtlia L. " nmB BE. " ilieos E dcs L. 
" «Muncdh E eccoinc B eccaine H. " mtiralh KSBE labrad H. 
" (I'unia Jt deanla E dcantai ^. " bi Bil biilh £. " guih add. L. 
* aoait L aoii RBEH. '^ a aJd. R. =< fiisaiiibcna'. " claiia REE 
elooU tf clois £. " galwr £«■. " jíf i fri «f. " sií RL hinngii £5 
>T j, ctii airgne ncmnx ^. ^ conUabiai ^. 
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II. 'A beauty of a wondrous land, 
Whose aspects are lovely, 
Whose view is a fair country, 
lacomp&rable is its haie. 

13. 'Then if Aircihech ' is seen. 

On which dragonstones' and ctystals drop 
The sea washes the wave against the land. 
Hair of crystal drops from its mane.' 

13. 'Wealth, treasures of every hue, 

Are in Ciuin,' a beauty of freshness, 
Listening to sweet music, 
Drinking the best of wine.' 

14. ' Golden chariots in Mag Ríin," 
Rising with the tide to the sun, 
Chariots of silver in Mag Mon,' 
And of bronie without blemish. 

15- ' Yellow golden steeds are on the sward there, 
Other steeds with crimson hue. 
Others with wool upon their backs 
Of the hue of heaven ail-blue. 

' Í.Í, regio (gloss), 'Bounli^l Land.' 

'* dnlfoin = lM. dntcanlJKC. 

' ' Mane ' and ' hait ' ore frequent keonings in Irish poetry for |i 
crest anc] spray of a wove, i.^. .■ in n-id maras mong/er muir, 
crciiedwave remains on thesea,' Ir. Teite iil. p. 16. Clalsalhcal 
tibrak, 'boiiy' (froni fibre .i. Jinda na grtlaidi /áriai Íi 
hilt, HarL S^So, To. 41 n) in tins tuinJ Uhrig, LL. I? b, 3=/rítM 
litkrigk, vfioDgly explained by O'Clery, S.V. ti&krigh. 

* i.e, Insuk (gloss), i.e. oomen regionis (glosi), ' Gentle Luid.' 

' CÍ. Sg. 122 b, where ciil£rintu flue gloact 'neetsr.' 

' 'floinoftbc Sea.' 

' i.e. rfgio (gloss), ' Plain of Siwrls. ' 
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II,' Cáine ' tire íidamri,* 
íta coingnúsi cadli,* 
asa rodarc * tind fia,^ 
DÍ fríthid ° bfd a cia.' 

13. 'Má'adcetha' Aircthech'far taÍD 
for&nig dracoÍQ ocus glain," 
dosnig am-muir" fri tír loind, 
trilsi glano " asa " moing. 

13, 'Mó'mi, dússi each datho'* 

hi Cuiin,t> cáire étatho," 
étsecht frí céul co m-bindí, 
óol •" flno " óingrindi." 

14. ' Carpait árdi "* hi Maig Réin, 

taircet ^ la " tule don gréin, 
carpait arggait i Maig Mon " 
ocus crédumi ^ cen on. 



"S- 



'CraigiíÍr budi "^ and fri " srath 
graig aile*^ co corcardath, 
graig aile^ualaon lar ais 
CO n-dath niine huleglais.'^ 



i. regio X£ .1. aomen legionis £Í.B. <> .i. in intolii /l insola B 
,i, natatD regioDÚ //. ' .1 regio JtE .i. nomen regionis Bff. 

euH»e S. ' cainlii iLLamne adoiac L. ' sic R cainle L. ' radarc 
7. • liaa í liún /y. " sic EL fiithil A'fl fntidi H frilil S. ' cian 
jSS£If. ' mad S. ' mndectlio S. '" gloin JíBE. " araoir AS. 
K ífc /f glatla XEL gl^nai ^- " ^ara // uasa L. '* jiV B datha «r. 
^ audctdalhi í cainct dnlho B cain tlldalha //■ caine éd datha E 
t «daUia ^ hiciuin ítdatha Z. 1« hool í£. " íic Jí finn «/. 
( ocngrindc ^abcngrindc //. " sir KE ordai AToida *£. * laitg</ 
~ " ■ K " Jioa /í. " creaniM í cfcdumai H. " baide ^£jy. 
P for Sl. » aili AL " ftih í. " huilcuglais X. 
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A fair man illumining level lands ; 

He rides upon the fair sea-washed ' plai 

He stirs the ocean till it is blood. 



'A host will come across the clear sea, 
To ihe land they show their rowing ; 
Then they row to the conspicuous stoae, 
From which arise a hundred strains. 



i8. ' It sings a strain unto the host 
Through long ages, it is not sad, 
Its music swells' with choruses of hundreds — 
They look for neither decay nor death. 



* Many-shaped Emne * by the sea, 
Whether it be near, whether it be far, 
In which are many thousands of motley * woinefi| I 
Which the clear sea encircles. 



3a ' If he has heard the voice of the music. 

The chorus of the little birds from Imchiuin,* 
A small band of women will come Irom a lieigld 
To the plain of sport in which he is. 



' Lit ' against which the sea Iwitx.' 

* Lit. *il increases music ' 

* Jlete and in f 60 the nominiUive Eiunc i 
Bmain (gg 3. lo). 

' Ii. tríí, • variegntetl,' iirotiatily icfcirin^ to their littsi. CÍ. a 
ingtit Udaikiuh, Serel. Couc 45, 

Lf. DomcD regionÍB (gloH), ' Very Ucntic Land.' 
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16. 'Dofeith' la'tutcbáil'n-gréne 
fer find fotosna' réde,^ 
iddid mag find frismbein muir, 
mescid ° &itggi co m-bi fuil. 

17.' 'Dofeith ^ in slúag* tar muir glan," 
don Ifr donaidbri " imram, 
imrfid '* farum " dood lice " léur "* 
asa comérig cét céul. 

18. ' Canid " airbitiud " dont ilóg 
Ué bithu sir, nat bi" trig, 
tonnaig céul co cdrib ^ eel, 
nf frescet " aithbe" ni éc." 

19. ' Emne ildelbach fri rian,^ 
bésu" ocus,*^ bésu " chfan,*' 
i fil ilmdi m-brec iti'ban, 
immustimerchcl muir glan." 

ao, ' Ma njchiiala "" liiad *" in chiiiil, 
esnach" éndn a hlmchiúin," 
dofeith ^ bancborén " di baa 
cusa" duchemag itaa. 
" .i. rcgio A'£ A. nojn™ tegionii H. 
it R ^Utk B Ao\x\\i L. MieZT. * Ws^hiil HEB. «forostidi 
\ R fotouii H. * folid cofoms SQeidhe L. " mesclid B mesccaid H. 
tie R dofeth HE doíít L. * sloag R. ■" iU R nglan 
[ BUM. " donaidbriu H donaidhbre E, ■* imnig RE. " L-iram R, 
• liic RE. " loir BH. " sic R canaii L. " lU R airfidirf ffE 
' m\nudtáS aiqwtedli Z. '^ niba B. '* cotib ^ coraib £i/£ cuirib 
Z. " lif S nisiciscc ^ frtsca ^ frescadh £ [ceacail B Erescat £. 
" wthbi £ aithui ^. " inda i/. ^ In nn R. " befa £ beusi H. 
• hwau £ anoccus H. " beia £ ueuss ^. " hicinn iT. » nV R£ 
nclaa Í^. »»><■* tocoala ES. » load A'i'J." log H. " «V £ 
unacfa RS «nac tf isnan £. " difct R ditcdh £ difeit // difelh S 
doMd B dafed Z. " boucoreo £ baocbuiie jVZ. bancuircn £. " cusin 
SMBL. 
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21. ' There will come happiness with health 
To the land against which laughter p«als, 
Into Imchiuio at every season 
Will come everlasting joy. 



' It is a day of lasting weather 
That showers silver on the lands,' 
A pure-white cliff on the range of the sea, 
Which from the sun receives its heaL 



33, ' The host race along Mag Mon,* 
A beautiful game, not feeble. 
In the variegated land over a mass of beauty 
They look for neither decay nor death. 

14. ' Listening to music at night, 
And going into Ildathach,^ 
A variegated land, splendour on a diadem of beautyi'J 
Whence Ibe white cloud glistens. 



25. 'There are thrice fifty distant isles 
In [he ocean to the west of us ; 
Larger than Erin twice 
Is each of Ihem, or ihrice.* 



' Or, perhaps, if we read la sittkaim tint, ' It is through lu 
weather (lit. laslingDc^ of weather) thai silver drop» on the Uoda.' 

* I.Í. mare, ' Plain of Sports." 

' i.t. nomen rcgionis, ' Many -coloured Land.* 

* Thb quatrain reappears in a sumewhal modified form in ■ 
(Laud 615, p. iS) addrested 10 Colum Cille by Monpui, wl 
come from (be Land of Promise (7fr ?iiini^>') to meet the c 
Canaic Eolaitg on Lough Foyle. See Appendix, p. SS. 



/J 
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' Dofcith ' sdire la sláini * 

don tif frisferai gain, 

is i n-Imchiúin' cach^ ági* 

dofeith" búaine' la báni.^ 
22. ' Is lá ' suthaine stoe 

dosnig'" arggat i tíre, 

aill erfind" íor'* Ídna réin 

íoafeid " a griss a gréin.^* 
33. ' GraJbnÍd " in alóg far ^ Maig Mon," 

due he n-álaind, nad indron, 

i mraig " mrecht '* úas " maisse mét, 

tií frescat" ailhbe ná éc. 

24. ' Étsecht fri céul i r-adig,'' 
ocus techt i n-Ildathig,'iKi 
mruig'' inrcchl,^ Ifg úas maisse mind, 

asa taÍtDÍ in nél find. 



25. 



' Fil Iri cóictea ** inse cfan * 
isind oceon " frinn anlar ; 
is mó Érinn •* co fa dl ^ 
each ái diib "• no fa thrt," 



■ .i, maw K//E. ^ .i. regio /ÍE A. nomen regíoms Sff. 

* dofct XL dofelt B dated E dofelh H. ' slanc R. * isinnchiuin 

• ta^ha X conn j5 ton JfL cana £ gun X » agi ff aighe S uighi 

E oigbi L «ne f/. * dofett XB dofed E dofelh fíS dolhaed Z. 

7 bcane X£ bouni S baine // boine Z. ' a.ne X vhiinc £ 

e.da.S. * 1b MSS. " dasnig S. " iar find XES icrfind ff 

™ Bnd for findnarein L. '* Hc HBL four S fno X fou E. i* sic 

JtM fofcíii S dofrf H áofítA B. " agrísiv dagren H. » sic RB 

' airniJ BH. " or HL. " tie B muigh B. •" mbteeht XEBL 

i( S btict Zíl '• oas XL. " nis ftescad Z. frcscat X fiebcait J, 

«■ ÍJÍ ad»ig 55 inatigh £. "ildadig*^- " ""í *■ '^sieXHE. 

' Doicu X .\. í S .1. £S chocctha Z caogu 5. * cen í actin £. 

' tií X£. " coibeií Ef«w ^í. » tri B. " dib í£ diou H. 



' ancd &il 'a^ath it 



á dibh £ tstd Gl gach inilsi dib S, 
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26. 'A great birth ' will come after ages, 
That will not be in a iofty place,' 
The son of a woman whose mate will not be knowi 
He will seiie the rule of the many thousands. 



27. 'A rule without beginning, without end,'j 

He has created the world so that it is perfect. 

Whose are earth and sea. 

Woe to him that shaU be under His tmwiU I * 



38. "Tis He that made the heavens, 

Happy he that has a while heart, 

He will purify hosts under pure waler,^ 

Tis He that will heal your sickaessea. 

39. ' Not to all of you is my speech, 

Though its great marvel has been made known ; 
Let Bran hear from the crowd of the world 
What of wisdom has been told to him. 

30. ' Do not fall on a bed of sloth, 

Let not thy intoxication overcome thee, 

Begin a voyage across the clear sea, 

If perchance thou mayst reach the land of womei 

' i.e. Christ (gloss). 

< Lit. ' upon its tidge-poles or roof-trees,' alluding prolably to the 
lowly birth of Christ. 

■ Cf. ar ailit cm tosath <m /ertam gl. qui a 
idem esse non dEsinas, Ml. 110 tl, 15. 

• Cf. Stakes, Goid. p. 182 : beitk fa ttaiJ maU Mairt, ' to be n 
the unwill of Ular^a Son.* 

' Ad allusion 10 baptimi. 
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26. 'Ticfamár'-gein" iarm-belhaib*" 
nad bfa' for' a forclethaifa,* 
mac mná nad festar' céle, 
gébid* flaith na n-Umne.' 

37. ' Flaiih cen tossach cen forccnn,* 
dorúasat* bith co foiban, 

is Riairgg bias fua étuil." 

18. ' Is be dorigni nime, 

c^inmair '- dia m-ba fíndchríde,'^ 
gianfid '-* siiiagu '* faa ^" lina glan," 
is he Ecfcs for tedman."' 

29. ' N( dáib uiii '° mo labre» 
cia atfess" a móramre ; 
ítsed Bran de*' betho^'brou*' 
a n-di w ecnie adfét =• dón." 

3a ' Ná tuil"^ fri lige lesce,"" 

nachit^-tróithad do mesce,** 
tinscan imram tar muir gtanj^" 
dús in rista tir oa m-ban.' 



i. Crht HB. 



■XEE. 



■ * looi BEHL. ' biad BE. ' acht Í, * fire denthiiib E. 
FCirtEur R fesloi H. * ^baid RSL gebait //. ' mele H meilc B 
* IqvxdRS. ' doiooiat R doroosad E dorossal /fdoiosal 
F dufettudh L. ^ sic R assni B asai H. " etluil R «oil ^£ 
bOrnl S. " ÍÍÍ £ cenmair ^/^fi. " finlcridhe E finchride RBSH. 
% Ctalafid SS glanfuid H glanfAil £ glan sidh ^. '■ ih- L sluaga ^i? 
' 11 H iiwlog J. '• Ue B itie ^ ihar Z. " g'"'" -^- " «> HB 
" " huile Í. " Inlira jV^ laiihrae //. " cLndfes ií 
» Hi R di y« do ZíJi'. »" j.V Z bcthai ff belha BfíE. 
UShnRBffEom. L. <» tic /. do R//£SB. "adlcUR. '^ sic 
Bdoa Xe ndo tf. " Uult //. ™ Usrae A' ics^a i/. *> oacbid RE 
il jíBi. » mcsai RS. " cgUo RBHEL. 
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31. Thereupon the woman went from them, while they 
knew not whither she went.' And she took her branch 
with her. The branch sprang from Bran's hand into the 
hand of the woman, nor was ttiere strength in Bran's hand 
to hold the branch. 

32. Then on the morrow Bran went upon the sea. The 
number of his men was three companies of nine One of 
his foster-brothers and mates ^ was set over each of the 
three companies of nine. When he had been at sea two 
days and two nights, he saw a man in a chariot coming 
towards him over the sea. That man also sang thirty* 
other quatrains to him, and made himself known to him,* 
and said that he was Manannan the son of Let, and said 
that it was upon him to go to Ireland after long ages, and 
that a son would be born to him, even Mongan son of 
Fiachna— that was the name which would be upon him. "" 

So he sang these thirty quatrains to him : 



33- ' Bran deems it a marvellous beauty 
In his coradc across the clear sea ; 
While to me íd my chariot from afar 
It is a flowery plain on which he rides about. 



I 



' Zimmet renders 'ob Eie gegangen.' But cla here meuiE ' whichei ' 
(sDoric irti, Sttachan). Cf. nxen/tsi cia da<hatar, LL. 2900,27. 
ni fitalar lia diiikaia tiS iOH donlnid, Sergl. Cone. 1 2, etc. Id the 
tense of' whether, 'rto occurs only in the phrnsert'it . . . eeme, 'whether 
. . , otnal.'e^.: /áUiíscÍdnelhiaslaass./Óltisscíinetiaila, LL. 1091, 
30; cia fegaiaá ttnco fa^ad, raliiindsi ar a ckind, LL. Jt b, 17. 

* Lit. "inen of the same »ge,' 

' The uss. again contain only twenty-eight quntrBÍns. 

' Ir. sltHnud means !□ make known one's name, or patronymic, a.% 
in Rawl. B. JOI, fo. 73 a, z ! Btuktt a ainm, mat Aui /néJir a i/mnrnd, 
01 one's native place, u in LU. 15 b, 5 1 ro itir/aif fiKimt a li 
di. AsUrifrim : dt i/llaii dtim-ia. 
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31. Luid' in ben líadib^ íarom' annadfetatar cia^ luid,' 
I ocus birt a" cróib lee. Leblaiug in chróib di láim Brain co 
1 m-bói for láim inna miiá, ocus ni bói ^ nert i láim Brain do 
I gabáil inna cróibe. 

32. Luid Bran tarom arabdrach for muir. TrI nonbuii 
a Un. Óinfer forsnaib * tríb " nonburaib '* dia " chomaltaib 
ocus comáisib. O rob<5i di'- li ocus dí aidchi forsin" 
muir, conacci a dochura in fer isin charput " larsin ^* muir. 
CanaÍd '" in fer hisin '* dano '* trichait rand n-aile dóu,*" 
ocus sloindsi ^ dóu *' ocus asbert ^- ba he Manannán '* mac 
lir, ocus asbert bói aire tuidecht^ i n-Érinn íar n-aim- 
seraib cfanaib, ocus nogigned mac úad -' .i. Mongán ^ mac 

I Flachnai,'" ised foridmbiad. Cachain** farom in trichait *" 
I rand sa dóu : — ^ 



'Cáine" amre^ lasin m-Bran 
ina churchán^ tar muir glan ;^ 
OS mé^ im' charput di ™ chéin, 
is ma^ scothacb ii 



' Urom add. BLS. ' nc H oadaíí B. ' iarsin S om. HBL. 
can ttE, * doiluidb E dt-luid H. « in £. ^ sU H bni A" baoi E 
•A B. * foma RBSHE. " sic H Iti RBSE. ■" nonmuruib H 
Ksocaltfriib R nonbxfa E. " dca RS de E. '" di RBBE. " forsan 
\JIBSL twin n firao E. " caipat R. 
llano am. Si 
" aloiiuid E sloinnscd E sloioid ff iloinnc I 

' «Ipifl /f, '" MoDiwnan //. 
' naMi ff nuad £. " Moggan ES. 



° cnchiun B I 
offiocEem. L. " « 
« tf. » ukUo JUSS. 
UiMSS. 



iiuid ff. " ItÍíAí I 



sic B ndo H do at. 

S aloindside L, " lic S 

' tiáííAl H loiAt E. 

' Ficchnoi // Finchnie X 



'( B do RS 



Jla 



iÁ'Ba 



,il. 



chaurchan E chaocchon i. ■ o 
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THE VOYAGE OF BRAN 

34. ' What is a clear sea 

For the prowed skifT in which Bran is, 

That is a happy plain ' with profusion of flowers 

To me from the chariot of two wheels. 

35. ' liran sees 

The number of waves beating * across the clear se 
I myself see in Mag Moo ' 

Red-beaded flowers without fault. 



36. ' Sea-horseb glistei 

As far as Bran has stretched his glance : 
Rivers pour forth a stream of honey 
In the land of Manannaa son of Ler. 

37. ' The sheen of the main, on which thou art. 

The while hue of the sea, on which ihou rowe 
Yellow and azure are spread out, 
It is land, and is not rough.* 

3S. ' Speckled salmon leap from the womb 
Of the white sea, on which thou lookest : 
They are calves, they are coloured lambs 
With friendliness, without mutual slaughter.^ 

' Or Mag Mtll uay liete be a place-name. Cf. 3 39- 
most ftequeni dcsigtuttion of the Irish elyiium. 

' TUis seiiuis to bt the meaning of the v«b librim, anothcf eiounpl^ 
of which occuis in Rev. Cell. li. p. 130 ; m' /nil InU'tA ntvJt tifrm 
lann, which I ought to have rendered * there is no «Irani! thai k wave 
docs not beat.' 

' • Plain of Sporli,' glossed by ' msrc ' above, § 33. 

* TbU I lake to lie llie meaning of Aefrat, the negative of ttmrai, 
' noiKiih,' which uccura in nv-iuii/ ttimkait ttmraiaih (LL. 376 a. A), 
'wiili hooped smooth homi.' Slokc« conjecture* .nil to be cosmic 
withW, rhatku. 'to file.* 

* i.f. The ulnion whicb i3nui tcs aie calvn aud tic ktub* (glo»]. 
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34- ' A n-as muir glan 

don Biji ' broinig ^ itá ' Bran, 
is mag meld* co n-immut ^ scoth 
dam-sa a" carpul da roth. 

35. ' Atchi Bran 

lin lond tibri '' tar muir glan ; ' 
alchiu cadéin " Í Maig Mon 
scoiha cennderga " cen " on. 

36. ' Taitnel " gabra lir Í sam 
sella " roisc rosffl " Bran, 
bniindil "' sroiha " srúaim de " mil, 
i " crich Manannáin '" maic Lir. 

37. 'Lf "" na fairggc foratái, 
geldod " mora immerái,'= 
tasen ^ bude ocus glass, 
is talam, nad écomrass. 

3B. ' Lingit ich " bricc ass de'' brú 
a" muir find fotsnaicci '''■sin, 
it loig, it liain CO n-dath,** 
CO cairddi,** cen "" imraarbad." ^' 

.L it tóig ocus it uain na bratina atchf Bran RBIIE. 
nBE^aa.\K. H. ' bronig iPZ/hroindie J, "alaifiaaJ. 
\ tU E mell lit. " inwt RE imol H iumit B. ' «V RE hi H i ccl. 
Í liprefflil»» Z. * iU H \x^i.a RBES. • budhen i. '"centcrcaZ. 
Tl An ttH. " l«ilinit BE. '■ scUi S. " rosire BSUE. " brunditl B 
Ddel E. " scothft RBEH. " »V R do BEH. '» hi ^ a BEH. 
» lii BS. " in- RB Eelii.1 E gcllai U gdlaid S 
neioi RB imeraoi // immroi E. " rosett HES. 
Í {*kb H. * do HSE. " iff. " lie UE fimaicd RIIL. " biuaain 
Wicrfc an lilif a. " ciUrdi ff coreorJe //. » cin ff. 
■ uiiuttttb IIEL. 
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39. ' Though (bul) one chariot-tider is seen 
In Mag Mell' of many flowers, 
There are many steeds on its surface,' 
Though them thou seest not. 



40. 'The size of the plain, the number of the host, 
Colours glisten with pure glory, 
A fair stream of silver, cloths ' of gold, 
Afford a welcome with all abundance. 



41. ' A beautifiil game, most delightful, 

They play (silting) at the luxurious* winC] 
Men and gentle women under a bush, 
Without sin, without crime. 

42. ' Along the top of a wood has swum 

Thy coracle across ridges. 
There is a wood of beautiful fniil' 
Under the prow of thy little skiff. 

43. 'A wood with blossom and fruit. 

On which is the vine's veritable fragrance, 
A wood without decay, without defect. 
On which arc leaves of golden hue. 



> * PIcAsanL or Happy I'lain.' See n-ile «1 

' i.t. There w«ic maay hosU orai luni, anil Biui did not lec ll 
(gl«s). 

' This rendcfing lats on Ihc very doublfMl í 
with Lnl. dmffui, from wliich it mighi ht a loan. Sboidd w 
the otbcuic line dftHgailir Uic Icgcniluni 1) ártff* dttnu, GoUt. 

* A iiieii; gueu at lh<? mcanina o( mher^k. 

' Ul. * B wood andcr mtul (aconu) in whivh is brauly.' 
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39. 'Céatcheiha' óinchairptech' 
Í Maig Meld' co n-immut * scotb, 
fil mórd'echaib* for"a' brú," 
cen suidi * nad " aicci-síu. 

40. 'Mét in maige, lín int sliiaig,'" 
laitnel" líga"co n-glanbúaid," 
findsruth " arggait, drepa " óir, 
laircel íáilti '* cech " imroill.'*" 

41. 'Cluche"'n-óimiii*'n-inmeldag" 
aigdil'* fri fín n-Ímborbag '' 
fir is *• mnS mfne " fo doss, 
cen peccad,*" cen immorboss." 

4J. ' Is far m-barr fedo** rosná^ 
do churchán ** lar indrada, 
61 '■ fid fo mess i m-bt gnóe 'J ^ 
foa'' bmini ** do beccnáe.'* 
43. ' Fid CO in-bláih'* ocus torud" 
forsmbf^ fine fírbolud, 
fid cen erchre,^ cen esbad, 
forsfil^'duilli CO n-órdath. 
* J. bói mór dirimme ina íaimJ ocus ui faca Bmn RSHE. 
*• ,i. sf%da E. 
' cetcbelha RBE adchelhcr L. ' oinchairpthech R. • sU R mell H 
' ve>lt£. 'imul/rimmat íimat£imadJ. » deechaib^Z. *3tRE. 
» «m. BL. " suide RBHE. » nat BH. " sloig BL. " laithni E. 
M lifhi E ligai 11. " CO Iftnbuoii/A H boaid B. '* finnsrulh 5 
fiDndrath //(úiitroth £fiiidiuih Z. "dceupai /fdrepbihaf dreptha L. 
»• tnJti ^. " líí í ™b /f. " imroild B imraiU £. " duilhe R, 

• nodiii/'i ff nnimin RBE. " mnmellaE í. " aighii £ aighid í^. 

* rif K DÍmorbAgh S oimborbad B nimurbngh E nimorbaj"^, " lit 
I í em. tit. * em. L. ■ cocad L. " imaiboss A' immotbui B. * sic 
t JP fed* dSiEZ. feud. H. » ronsna ZÍ. " chaurcimn R. " ia ^ 

■ gtUM Hgitx E gnon; Z. " fil fo/f. **braine R bniinc ^bniinne 
|J!W. » DM ^ naoi ii Q-Tto ^nK £■ no!s £. ■ bUd ^ foblal Í. "lie 
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44. ' We are from the beginning of ci 

Without old age, without consummation ' of eanb,* ' 
Hence we expect not that' there should be fnuliy, 
The sin bas not come to us. 

45. ' An evil day when the Serpent weal 

To the father to his city !' 

She has perverted the times* in this world, 

So that there came decay which was Dot original. 

46. ' By greed and lust he' has slain us, 

Through which he has ruined his noble race ; 

The withered body has gone to the fold of tormenlf 1 

And everlasting abode of torture/ 

47. ' It is a law of pride in this world 

To believe in the creatures, to forget God,' 
Overthrow by diseases, and old age, 
Destruction of the sou! through deception. 

48. 'A noble salvation* will come 

From the King who has created us, 
A white law will come over seas, 
Besides being God, He will be man. 

* I KhVk /oirblkc to be the neuter form of ihe passive pnrlicipll 
farbiHÍm Qícd as a subsianllve. 

' i.t. ai the ETivc- 

* I ulte mbith to be the 3rd sing, injunclivc a\bÍH, with the tt 
a pteGxcd. 

* i.t. to Adam in rdrodisc. 

' This rendeiiag of !aibn (laiin) cmi is not much better ttaij 
guess. Peth&ps Mbst is a noon derived from nfif, ■ falM.' 

' Cr, LU. 17 b, 36: deiilAailrtb fint oeni rf^i centUMikcrlii m 
LL. zSi B, iS : de bitkaitlnb j^t «iut r/gt ttn nati n-MI Hir. 

* /./. worshipping IdoU |gloi«). 
■ /.(. Christ (gloss). 
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' Fil dun 6 ihossuch ' diile 



4$. ' 01c tith dolluid ind nathir ' 

cosin n-athir ' dia chathir,^ 

sálb sí'* céni " i m-bith ché" 

CO m-bu hailbbe nad bi'ie."* 
46." ' Ronort a " crdis *" ocus saint, 

irésa n-dcrbaid " a áóirchlaind," 

cihais Corp '° crin cr6 pine 

ocus" bithaittreb rége,*' 

47. ' Is recht úabuir" i m-bith ché'^ 

cretem =• dúlc,*'' dcrmai n-Dé,"» 
Iróithad n-gaiar," ocus áiss, 
apthu ** anma " trfa tog^iis. 

48. 'Ticfatessarconúasalb» 

ónd" r(g dorearúasat,^ 

recht find fuglóisfe'' mulre, 

seeh bid Día," bid duinc» 

■ .L «drad frfal RBHE. <• .i. CtlstJCS. 

^ ska louacb R. * forptí R oirphthi S toirfi /T fotbti E forblhe L. 

lie XRS fnspm E. ' dambeat tf di-mbcdZ. ' malaniill ff. ' sú 

WM iinorpiíj /T imarboss /f imafbxi £, ' sic L indathir RB inalhaii 

\ £S aiuihoir Jí. " cosinathair X cosindalhsrV fi cusinathaii S£. 

tolhair XZ. "' saibsi £S saibse XSÍ sniihbsi fí, ^ sic R cena 

I Eff eena S, " che L cc KBHES. " buí ^ bu he 5 buidhe i. 

m. í. " hi BL. " croes ffZ croea B craos 5£. " ernhuilt 

I Uahuá S. " hsROtcbUoiod ^soeicloinn Hsaoiciúnd E. " i:on& 

mJxp.H4í/. ""ocfi" rede £ redic /f teidhe 5Z. = oibait XJ.. 

" c RBHBL. " credim R crcidem B credium H crede Z,. ■ duli 

RB. * de KBUE. " ngalsir *. " aplha A'j! apt» HE apod í. 

» uimo B. - huasal rfB. " hond RB on //£. " dorcatoaisal yp 

doTeviusal£//doT«Btosat ^dorcBiósitddfdor^rosat Z. "foglutiUre 

HE. " Udia £ bide» S. " bidoioe £5. 
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49. 'This shape, he on whom thou lookest, 
Will come to thy parts ; ' 
'Tis mice to journey to her house,* 
To the woman in Line-mag.' 

JO, ' For it is Moninnan, the son of Ler, 

From the chariot in the shape of a man. 
Of his progeny will be a very short while 
A fair man in a body of white clay.* 

5t. 'Monann, the descendant of Ler, will be 
A vigorous bed-fellow '' to Caintigern ; " 
He shall be called to his son in the beautiful world, | 
Fiachna will acknowledge him as his son. 

5?. ' He will delight' the company of every fairy-knotl. 
He will be the darling of every goodly land, 
He will make known secrets— a course of wisdom — 
In the world, without being feared. 

53. ' He will be in the shape of every beast, 
Both on the azure sea and on land, 
He will be a dragon before hosts at the onset," 
He will be a wolf of every great forest. 

' i.e. to Ireland. 

' 1.1, to the wife of Fiacboo, king of (he Ulster Dalriads, whowl 
royal sent was Ralhmore, in Moylinny {LÍDemag), co. Anlriin. 
' i.e. * Ihc Cooceplion of Mongan ' (gtoss). 

* i.t. Moogitn soa of Fiachna (gloss). 
' lit. ' «ill lie a vigorous lying.' 

* 'Fair I.adT,' the name of Fiachna*! wife. Gilti Modutu, in hii 
poem Senckas Ban (LL. 140 a, 31), written in 114? f^^-- mnkea her 
the daughter of Demmin Dublachi'i son. 

' This is a guess at the meaning of meifk/i. 1 take it (o iland for 
miithft, lirom móUhúim, mod. m^tkaiia, ' I loflCD.' 

' ■ /mill may mean ' In a shower ' ; but /rtii is títo DKd mala-. 
phoTleatly in the sense of 'uttitck, onset.' Cf. 



Kltfutb B 
tl dm: 
b£gk 

timiútítáí 
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* In deib he * nofethi-su 
rothicfa' it' lethe-su, 
animibá echtre^ dia tig 
cosin mnái i Linemaig.^ 

;o, ' Sech is Moninnán * mac LÍr 
asin ' charput cruth ° ind fir, 
bfaid'' dia chlaind densa angair' 
fer cáin * Í curp crfad '" gU.'' " 

51. 'Coniee*' Monano" maccu" Lim '* 
lijthlige la Cdintigirn,'* 
gérthair dia mac I m<bith gniiu," 
adndidma '^ Fiachna mac n-dóu." 

51. 'Moitb/e'" sognáiss" each side, 
bid Iretel " each dagtbCre, 
adfii rúna, Tith ecni," 
isin bith een a ecli.*^ 
53. ' Biaid" i fethol*' cech* mfl 
itir glasmuir ecus t(r, 
bid drauc"' re m-buidnib i froiss,^ 
bid CÚ allaid cech indroiss. 
» .L Competi Mongáin RBHE. " Mongin RBHE. 
• .i. coililiee ''/£. 
' ddpfelh S. ' roliicTa /iBSM rolaficfa if roicfa L. • echtra /t. 
Honitidui /t MauanDim BS Minonnin If MaoandaD £L. ' isin S. 
bicil XBE biciil JI bed S. * ongoir IfS densangair 
•SI den ib gair I~ • caoin SS. "• crifl(a)d /Í. " aJgil B ngil ff 
L gimn S. '* Monand R Monunn H Minan« E MarDain S. 
BHEL mic S. " Lirnn SL inLini B. " Caoinligim 
CM»nl%iiiin S CaÍDlÍgimn L. " gnu RBHE gnoe .i' gnac L. 
S atindma H ailidin L. '» sit B ndú itl. " moitfi H 
" sognns HEB. " Ireifil B Irelild // tretil S dietel L. 
«ne KB eccoa H egna S eicne L. =» ecle RBEL eccia H cela S. 
Ueid BttS bicd £. * fetul S. " ceca ^. " lii RB dtaic í'A-S' 




' He will be a slag with horns of silver 
In the land where chariots are driven, 
He will be a speckled salmon in a full pool, 
He will be a seal, be will be a fair-white swan. 



5S. ' He will be throughout long ages» 
An hundred years in fair kingship,' 
He will cut down battalions,*— a lasting grave — 
He will redden fields, a wheel around the track. 



56. 'It' will be about kings with a champion 
That he will be known as a valiant bero. 
Into the strongholds of a land on a height 
I shall send an appointed end ' from Utay." 

$7. ' High shall I place him with princes, 

He will be overcome by a son of error; ^ 
M on inn an, the son of Ler, 
Will be his father, his tutor. 



' £,#. post mortem (gloss). _ 

* i.e. famoui, without end [an/emudaeA ? cf. LU. 36 b, 17), te. 
in fnturo carporc (gloss), 

» Cf. muihsrii, LU. 66 b, a6. 

* The iruuklion of this quatrain is vuy oncetlajn, as the Itiih text 
ii hopelessly corrupt In several placet. 

' As to this meanbg of airtktnd see Wiodisch, Bcr. a, ^ch*. 
Gesellscbaft der WUseiuchaAcn, 19.7. 1890. 

* i.t. proprium iloch (glosj). Here HfcK is olxeure to me. One 
expects B word for 'Island.* Islay is nlsa referred to in Bairche's 
poem on the death of Mon|;itn (Four Miutcn. A. I). 620). According 
to Cinoed B> Hanuain (+973), MunEan «03 hilled by a host from 
Caniirc {la/i/in Citnitírt, LL. ji b. 41). 

' This refers to Monjan's dcaili at the hands ot Ailiu mne Bic«ir. 



I 
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' B(d dam CO m-bendaib arggait 
i mruig ' i n-aglar' caipait, 
bid écDt ' brecc Íl-lind * lán,' 
b(d r<)ii, bid ela findbán, 

'Btaid trébithu'sfri"' 
cét m-blédne' hi findrfgi,b 
silis lergga, Iccht imchfan, 
dercfid ' r6! '" roth " imm rian.'* 



56. ' Lid " imm rfgu '* la '* fénnid *■ 
bid lath" gailefriaicni," 
i ii'dindach '" mroga for aa 
fochicher*' airchend a Ili/'" 



57. ■Artanjngin"laflaithi» 

gébibir" fo mac n-Ímraichni,* 
sa:b bid Moninnán'' mac Lir 
a athir,*' a íiihiihir.** 

post inortcro RBHE. *> .i. amta infoircnedeg .i. in futuru 
oipoie B .i. amra Ínforcnednic [iiV] .i. in full*™ cerpare H 
'[corpoiu £■). ' i. prgprium iloch /iS (iluch ff}. 

mnig N. » indagihar fí aghlor ff agthaii i, ' hecne ff. ' fo 
iS. » lain XS/ÍE. ' bitha Á'B bilhul H liilhe E. ' sirs Í A" 
a lint jE sire Z, ' /i*c V? blindna S blio. //; • dcirefcl X 
B dergtaiá H ileircf. E dergf. 5 den«icfed L. '" Jix N it E. 
rrnlli /•. » imreo *J£ imrioin // umrian E. " om. SBSSL. 
biid rlgm ZTimrig do SL riga ^. " lia H. " fcinnid £ Tcndidh E 
ligh 5 findidhe Z. " Uiih HE. " jiV RB aicne 5Zr eene JT 
■» jndindoch J, *■ fociciiair £. " ail] ^ ailll B ftillie 
• aningcD ^ acangen ESL doruigen H. ° fjnilhe RB foilhe Z.. 
geUluiiAi gcbUtitfgcbtor ZTEtbthatigebliri, " nimmgnc A'Zi 
limtuthnc SE. * Muininnan B Minannin ES Mooannu) HL. 
" Bthaii RB. " filhidjt liS. 
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58. ' He will be— his time will be short— ' 

Fifty years in this world : 

A dragonsione from the sea will kill him' 

In the fight at Sen labor.' 

59. ' He will ask a drink from Loch LÓ,' 

While he looks at the stream of blood, 

The while host 'will take him under a wheel" of elos 

To the gathering where there is no sorrow. 

60. ' Steadily then let Bran row. 

Not far to the Land of Women, 
Emne' with many hues' of hospitality 
Tbou wilt reach before the setting of the sun.' 

61. Thereupon Bran went from him. And he saw! 
island. He rows round about it, and a large host i 
gaping and laughing. They were all looking at Bran 
and his people, but would not stay to converse with them. 
They continued to give forth gusts '' of laughter at them. 
Bran sent one of his people on the island. He ranged 
himself with the others, and was gaping at them like 
the other men of the island. He'" kept rowing round 



' i.t. in corpore (glois). 

' i.t. this is the ' Death of Mongsn," n stone from a sling w 
■t him (glo!5) ; i.t. t. stone at the light in Muiignii's stcanghoUl (gtd 

* i.e. a ttronghold (gltns). Scnlabor has not t>ccn identilied. 
' Not identified. ' ut, ihe angels. ■ i.t. in a chAi 
' a. note on S 19. 

* The Irish dalh, ' eolniu,' in DlVen uicd in the scns« of ' kind, wwl,' 
' tnfltih, a deiivative from infit, ' blowing.' Cf. ír^ití L iHltJH, 

ut ni : fir trsfeit a iSna IL 3, 18, p. SI. and see O'Dav. p. t», i-v. . 
trri/tl- In Laws i. p. 126, 5 (cf. p, 144. I) il mem» ' bellows.' 
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58. 'Bfed,' bes' n-gairita ree,'' 
cóicait ' m-blédne ' i m-bith chee." 
oircthi * ail dracoin ■ din * muir !> 
isind nith i Senlabuir.'^" 

59. 'Timgéra digal-Loch Láu'l" 
intan frisseill " sidan " cráu," 
gébllia " in drong find fu roth nél 
durd" nassad, nad etarlcn." 

60. ' Fossad airsin " iirraad " Bran, 
n( chian co llr inna m-ban, 
Emne co n-ildath " féle 
ricfe re fuiniud^ gréne.' "■' 

. Luidi^ Bran ilad^ iarum co n-acci^^ in n-insi. Ira- 

bieraad^'' immectlairt,^" ocus slog mir^' oc ginig-'^ ocus 

^irechtaig.^ Doecilís uili Bran ocus a muinlir, ocus ni 

ia n-accaldaim. Adaigtis Ireftecha gaire impu. 

RFOidis Bran fer dia muintir isin n-insi. Reris"^ lia céliu^* 

ocus adaiged^ ginig** fóu" amal^ dóini^' inna hinse 

• .i. in corpore RB A. eoipore E. "i .i. is i Aided Mongáin clochán 

(clod) £^E) nsin labaiU tola^ do RBHE. " A. dtm RB .i. dia dun 

~'~~ oiged UaiígdÍH add. E. ^ A. post morlem RBE. 

M X bidead «J biaid J/. ■ hcis S. ' cocuit R. * mbledna S 

InUiedna JT. ' ce /*. ° oircli RBff oircte E oiiclhc L oircfid S. 

dracoin L. ' don //E di L. ' scnlabair RB sendlapair 

>* digatlocUibtO L illoch b ff liitogh tou £ lo^ /i- " fiiseÍU 

T ftisdl S roseaU J/. " fiaci S. " crou XSE cro ff crua SL. 

e L Ecbla HE. " lie RSL don I/ do BE. " edarlen X 

ialui S. " ftitran R ieisdn J/ bsan L. " imrnm l/E. " ildach 

* lit L fuinetd R futne B fuin^^^ // Tuinigh S. " ngr^ne 

l£. " Ht U Tuide RB luid SEL. " hoad RB. " con.inew 

f («rnnvx L. " "> // iintaad RBSE imrc-id Z. * immccuaid 

Qoird S. " mot //E. " jiV R accigiiid // giggnig S 

S. * gnrcchuig R. " lie I. antais ffi fnnliiis B. " rcrsis 

■ Itn chtiea Í/Í. " atdagal A'S adaEh-it £ adagall 5 ataghuid 

±t Z. ^ lie R gigni /I// gignid i' gine £. * Í00 RBff. 

1 //. * ndoini R ndoint £■, 
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about the island. Whenever his man came past firan, his 
comrades would address him. But he would not converse 
with them, but would only look at them' and gape at them. 
The name of this island is the Island of Joy. Thereupon 
Ihey left him there. 

63. It was not long thereafter when they reached the 
Land of Women. They saw the leader of the women at 
the port. Said the chief of the women r 'Come hither on 
land, O Bran son of Febal ! Welcome is thy advent ! ' 
Bran did not venture to go on shore. The woman throws 
a ball of thread to Bran straight over his face. Bran put 
his hand on the ball, which clave to his palm. The thread of 
the ball was in the woman's hand, and she pulled the coracle 
towards the port. Thereupon they went into a large house, 
in which was a bed for every couple,* even thrice nine beds. 
The food that was put on every dish vanished not from 
them. It seemed a year to them that they were there, — it 
chanced^ to be many years. No savour «as wanting to 
them.* 



been meniioned. 

' Zimmer tendcn 'chcpaai.' But thcje is 
particular. 
' For thU use of AiHíií«í='it really wM.'cf. 
•AmiarKtmlm tliaittdjrr, 
CíÍM ctltriiu- m-fil ffn ■ 
tamrnintlm ri Midi weir 
iMmUdtMfmfK-it^ri: 
' Malboosht it wu ■ bntlns sf men 



liis fwHl *n>l ilrlnk Ibe tutc llial | 
icident in IriUi tl«f;-lelline. 
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cUle 



olchcne. Imroeraad * in n-inis immeciiairt. Intan dothéged 
« fer muinlire sech Bran, adglaitis" a choccli, Nisnaic- 
cUled san " iinmorni, acht dusnéced * nammi * ocua 
gitiig'' foil.' Is ed^ aiam inna hinse so Inis 
Funacabsat and farum. 
63. Nf bu chian iarsin coráncatar tfr inna'" mban, co 
n-accalar braine " inna m-ban i§in phurt. Asbert '^ tóisech 
inna m-ban :'^ ' Tair Ílle isa " tfr, a Brain maic Febail ! Is 
fochen do thichtu.''^ Nf lamir'" Bran techt" isa>* tir. 
Dochuitethar in '* ben certU do Braun ^ tar a gniiis each 
n-direcb. Focheird" Bran a láim for^ in cettli. Lil" in 
Cbertle dia dernainn." Bói snathe ^* inna certle hil-Uim 
inna mná, consreng in curach*" dochum^' puirt.*^ Lotir'" 
fanim "" hi tegdais "* máir. '^ Arrdnic imde ceche '^ 
lánamne^ and ,i. Irt nói n-imd^. In praind dobreth 
for cech méís nfr'irchran ^* dóib. Ba blédin"^ donarfás^' 
áóiti buith ^ and. Ecmaing bátir ilbledni.^" NfstesbÍ 
nach^ mlass. 

' imnwraad B imraad XJ/E. » ikieiaitis /!B. ' sa /{B sal £. 
f dosDeoid KSE doaeciiid I/ doneca L. ' [lamna K, ' ginich X 
b S pccnid /í EÍgned B ginach i- ' fou Ji foo «/. ' am, S. 
" lú JC aaJí iaa EBL. " brane B. ■» ismbert RBE. 
" JMii-ban em. L inno mban onu E, " bin RBílES. 
! ú»íhíA £. " lamair BEH. " loct H. " sic R \úa 
1« R om. ** urauB B Bran A' br. €tl. " foceird R focdrt 
? btttrA. R fiiocerii //. ' n RBSB. " lilU H. " demaind H 
dctna RBBL áeiw S. " hV //S insnaih R instmihe cii. * in 
otrach om. l/. " »ndochomb RB atidochum USE. " poirt JÍU. 
■ lotu RU IWor S. ■■ cm. U. " leehdaiss RB techdis L. " moair 
■ E>ch tf cecUfl tíH gacha L. " linarana VL lonamni B 
liicrcrach S. « Ucdhin L bl. R blia. U blÍnUÍn B. 
. RB donorfwna R donadbas £, » bilh R \xih BE 
H IngJÍ (iO U. " ilchcla bledhne S blindna RBUHE. 
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63. Home-sickness seized one of them, even Nechtan 
the son of Collbran.' His kindred kept praying Bran that 
he should go to Ireland with him. The woman said to 
them their going would make them rue. However, they 
went, and the woman said that none of them should touch 
the land, and that they should visit and take with them the 
maji whom they had left in the Island of Joy. 

64. Then they went until they arrived at a gathering at 
Srub Brain. ^ The men asked of them who it was came 
over the sea. Said Bran : ' I am Bran the son of Febal,' 
saith he. However, the other saith : ' We do not know such 
a one, though the Voyage of Bran is in our ancient stories.' 

65. The man ^ leaps from them out of the coracle. As 
soon as he touched the earth of Ireland, forthwith he was a 
heap of ashes, as though he had been in the earth for many 
hundred years. Twas then that Bran sang this quatrain : 



' He was the hero of a tile, the title of which Ggutes in the lixt of 
sagas in LL. p. 170 b as Schira Ntdain maic Alfrotim. This tale is 
not DOW known to exist ; it probably comaioed the inci<lcoU ber« 
niuTaied. 

* O'Cuny. MS. Mat. p. 477, note 15, sajs that there are two places 
of this name— one in the west of Kerry, Ihe other, now callei] Stroove 
01 Shruvc Brin, al the entrance to Lough Foyle, a little to the south al 
Inishowen Head. As the ancient liish inmgincd Mag Mell to be in 
the Gouih or south-west of Ireland (see Stokes, Kev. Celt. xv. p. 438). 
it seems nituial that Bran coniÍQ){ from there should atrive al a place 
in Kerry. Otherwise, from Bran's conncclion with Longh Foyte, 
so called from his father Febal, the latter place might secro to be 
meant. See its dindsenclias in Rev. Celt. av. p. 450, where Smb 
Grain is said to mean ' Kavcn'a Siccam.' Stoliet thinks that this Smb 
Kcain ix the place in Don^al ; but, con^dering thai numbtn Jo lo S5 
of the Renncs Dindienchns all refer io places in Kerry, I believe the 
Weil Kcrrjr plate is meant. 

* viz. Nechtan mac Colltiiaiii. 
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63- Gabais éulchaire> fer* n-diib' -i. Nechtan mac Coil- 
brain.* Aitched* a chenél fri Bran aratiasad" teis dochom 
n-Érenn. Asberl in ben robad aithrech ind fáboll.' Doio- 
tat* camin<e, ecus asbert in ben arnátuinsed" nech díib'" a'^ 
ttrocusarataidlitfsleii^infer fodnacaibset'^i n-InisSubai" 
lar éssi " a chéli, 

64. Dollotai farum condatomachtatar ^" in dáil i Sruib 
Brain." lannifóchlatar '^ side dóib da'" dolluide^" a^' 
maír. Asbert*^ in fcr:"^ 'Messe,' ar sé,"* 'Bran mac 
Fcbail.' 'NI beram'* aichni-" inni^^ sin,' ol a chéle^* 
didiu.*» ' Atá "> hi senchasaib linni chene ^^ Imram 
Brain.' 

65- Dochurethar tladib ^^ in fer assin ^ chunich." Amal 
connnic** side*" fri lalmain'' inna*^ Hérenn, bá Idaithred "" 
fochétóÍT amal '" bid i talmain " nobeth triasna hilchiita *^ 

tblfedne.** Is and cachain Bran in rand so : '* 
' ii ^ eólcaite C. ' ncaeh ff. ■ hV Í7 ndib ff fi. * OUbmin /T 
Coldbnin B Al(a|bniÍDd L. ' olchÍJ U. • ria C lis.i E listd S. 
' iniaboO Cf Uhtil B faball XSEL fibuld B. ■ dálotar V. ' (uidced 
li? hiinsi E luised S. ■" dib MSS. " i BE. " ™. U. " fonacobaat 
Z fuifiwaibsel RBSEH. " namell U no na mcll adá. RBH inis 
B^ne L. " els S. " fonnalornachlatar R i-nntornichtatAr Uzaaai,- 
tiocbudor S conatotnacadui B iBMlolorrachtatai H. " Briain J. 
•• iannot&chtatar V iarmofgachtalar H som add. RBB. " ddh E. 
^ tít R doUuid U doluid S. " in ROBSBE iarsin i " asbet 
JÍAí Ispir H. ^ Bran i/Z. " orse U em. K. " biiara Ci 
•■ aidiile Í achni U ailhcne B dirfín add. BH. " ani C. " chíli 
OcbeUu Jfii. » diobh £ diWu f dihiu Í didhu L dhiu Í ol-didiu 
ffi •> la S. " DM. ífí'í cheoie B chena if. » huadoib R 
a J. " isin J. ** chaurach R. " «Hninaic jp condrinic U. 
im //sim Z. " lalmannnib U. »» na f . * luithred R luilhred 
" lit X. * talom C laUm Z. " hilcelaib ií£í. « bli». £/. 
p-tfZ. 
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' For CoUbran's son great was the foUy 
To lift his hand against age. 
Without any one casting a wave of pure water' 
Over Necbtan, CoUbran's son.' 

66. Thereupon, to the people of the gathering Bran told 
all his wanderings from the beginning until that time. And 
he wrote these quatrains in Ogam, and then bade them 
farewell And from that hour his wanderings are not 
known. 

1 i.e. holy wBlei. 




I 
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' Do ' mace Chollbrain ' ba mdr báiss ' 
turcbáil' a lame fri áiss, 
cen " tiech dobir * toind usci glain 
for Nechtán for^ mac Collbrain.'' 

66. Adfét farsin * Bran '" a imthechta uli 6 thossuch " 
cotici sin'^ do lucht ind airechtais,'" ocus scrfbais inna 
nindu 1* so tré ogum. Ocus celebrais dóib farsin,'* ocus ni 
fessa'^ a imthechta ónd iSaÍr sin." 

* /! etnili lit qualraiii. ' Alabraind L OUurain E. 'Is baiss L 
mi», m. f. * lotgud i/ targud L togbail £. ' can 17. ' doueii S 
domUd f dornttd X dorad E. ' em. £/B£. > Alabrain Z Olluhtam 
E. * om, R done BE AiMu H. " em. KBHE. " otosach uili H. 
" sm. RH codire B eodir [r/i] E. " do— airecbtais em. RBBE. 
»• niDdnuC^Tamta^. " iaramj?. '• fesRBE. " cifesa oanuairsin 
»llee cnuabia anEriod. Finit. H a Ímtechla olsin. Finel do UbiuH £. 



NOTES 



.s use of what is, appaiently, th^J 
is also fouiu! io the phrase Ir/ iitku 



t. a llrib iMgnalh. Thb cur 
aniJecUned sdjcclive aii^x ihc no 
j/r, l8. See Windisch, s.v. i/r. 

ib., for láur. The old dative foim lÁur is found in ^ alone, while 
bU the othei Mss. have (he later fonn Mr. SÍtnil*Tly, in g I A', and 
in S 6i, ^ alone have preserved Ihe dative fona Sraun. 

ib., rebátar iná lis: dúntai. The plural of Ihe word Uss, which 
generally means either the space eoclmed by earthen ranparis, or the 
bnildings in the centre of the enclosure, seems here to be used of ihe 
ramparli ihemsclves. Thai this may have been the original meaning, 
the analogy of Ir. ráilh and Teutonic tun seems to show. 

^.ara bindi. I do not know what Io make of the form Nndem ot 
Hndim which most of Ihe Mss. have. 

ib., ísÍH. Most of the MSS. leivcout Ihis Old Irish form. 

ib., ftuiain. None of the uss. have preserved the Old Irish form 

3, This quatrain ii composed in the metre called rannaigicAi ttíhar- 
íiuiaid ncemartcuh (Thumeysen, Mitlelir. Vtrslthnm, p. 143). 
There is intern»! aswiniDCC in BmaÍH : samail, /tra : ^ane. 

ib., ai/iilJ. It is possible that aiaild is the older form; at kast this 
may be concluded ftom abaiO, the spclliog of £, una afuilll, that of H, 
An Old Ir. abald would agree well with ibe A.S. apuidr. 

ib., deftd. This I take lo be the 1st sbg. of ihe present indicative 
otde/edim, < I bring,' ex la-ved-i. 

ib., glane. Here Slid in II {trilsi glixne) B alone preserves this old 
fotm, the geoitive sing, of ihc i-slem glain. Other UK. write glana 
ai if it were Ihe nom. plur. ^giam, * pure. ' 

4. This and nil the following qtiattiiiu are compoied In variout 
kinds of drtidt. There are two namplcs of deh'dt garil in 34, 35 ; 



NOTiES 

but the Etiicter laws of poeticsJ composition, as (ormulalcd in the] 
ion/ cana dardHU'nmroeyxii, MiHetir. Vtrsl.) and by O'Molloy, «re 
not consistently observed \a this old poetry. The rule, e,g., that the 
final words of the second and fourth lines should exceed those of the 
fint and third by one sjrllable, is not carried through, A hiatus U 
allowed lo stand where, according to O'Molloy's rule (Thumeysen, I.e., 
p. 137), syniicsis should take place, e.g., asa lailni \ in nilfifid, 14, ai 
mi\im' charpvt di ekiin, 33, etc. Again, there are many lines in which 
alliteration is entirely wanting. This tudimeniary character of the 
poetry leemi to speak for its age. 

ib., gi^ra riin. The ' kenning ' groig mic Lir referred to on p. 4, 
iu)tc 5, also occun in a qualiain quoted in H. 3. iS, p. 6) ; intkti ,u 
llaUh, It dixit infiU : 

' Dia m\bai\ etdkiil enidi /lai/A, 
nmiKtAad/ar morluiitd muaith, 
mataim mir dochnd, ha mack, 
grvidh [leg. graig] «it Lir iar loeh /ol[>i\uaid,' 

ih., lóitgtl linJai. The adjective attribute U put before the noun, 
as In ilnlU m-irtie m-ban, 1% 

ib., ittluMr cesia. The old feminine form tctkeeir being no longei 
used or understood, the uss. , with two exceptions iJlB), have either 
misread ot dtcicd it. As lo the four feet on which the island rests, cf. 
•The Voyage of Mael DuLn,' Rev. Cell. x. p. 63, m Iranshited by 
Stokes 1 ' Then they see another island (standing) on a single pedestal, 
to wit, one foot supporting it. And they rowed round it to seek a way 
into it, and ihcy found no way thereinto ; but they saw down m the 
base of the pedestal a closed door wider lock. They understood that 
thai was the way by which the island was entered.' 

5. Kndarggal. The use of the undeclined form is cutiooi. In 8, 
ArggaliUii slMiii in apposition lo the dative maig. 

6. findntnt. It is possible y^V. findimine (B) is the older for». 

7. In Ihe description ot Mag Meld in Sitgligi Coiuulaind [It. Teite, 
simitar quatrain occurs without reference to the Hours. 




' AIM ar in demi lair 
Irl iilt ia ihorcorglain, 
dia H-gair in íitlailA Ha* iliUh 
din macraid auin Hgrdilk.' 



I 




Here, and ii 
gen. sg. of the U'Slem dalh. 

)b.| miithgntha. Most of the HSS. have motítr grelha — B bluodcti 
baring arÍEea from confusinE the mark of aspiration over the firsti with 
the IiorÍEontal stroke used as a compendium for tr. B and f have 
preserved the linal o. 

9. icóiniud. Perhaps lcSÍtu {B, H) is the right reading. 

ib., ctargnalh rhyming with mralh shows that through loss of stress 
gttitk has liecome short. Compare such rhymes as Ian: crilhlam. 
Salt, 1456. 

it>., »i Mi Hack garg fri crúaij. I have no doubt that erois, cMaisai 
■he M!iS. stands for crilait, just as clais, c/oaij in the next line is for 
elitaisi oa evidently was the spelling of the aichetypui for the more 
usual lia ; cf. eas, dureasal, ead, load, etc., infra. Z, reading Mi as a 
monosyllable, inserts gvlk to make up the seven syllables. 

II. /(a. My rendering is taken from O'lteilly^u {((n /iaJh ?), and is 
very doubtful. Perhaps//ii is cognate with W. gity, and means ' water.' 

ib., nl fríthid tíá a lia. The same phrase CKCurs In LU. 64 a, 23: 
tii frilhid bid tssine tm .1. ni inund ecus im do gaidil, 'This is not (he 
same as carrying (lit. taking) birdi,' says Meilb, referring to the way 
in which Lácg carries the head of an enemy on his bock. As to iia= 
tie, meaning ' haze ' or perhaps ' hue,' cf. O'CI. deanm didhtamhain .L 
H ni cia amhail ck/n beallaiiu. 

13, IriUiglaita. Cf. the note aaglanc, 3. 

13. ilatkt, if I read rightly, seems the gen. of /-Wii, the opposite of 
lath .1. tearg, 'dryness, decay, consumption," O'CI. and T. O'C 

\h.,JttK íÍHgríndi. The genitive attrilnile is put before theoaiu, as 
in di Ulk» tréu, ag, fintfirboluJ, 43. See Rev, Celt. v. 350-51. 

15. In the description of Mag Meld quoted atiove Crom Str^igl 
Ceneulaind a similar quatrain oi 



grai/n- 






ib., ualami. I have taken this tc 
Cf- Haman aitá Btntin, 'fear.' But 
uaUiri, 'Imrdcn.' 

16. do/eilk. This seems cognate with do/ailh, 'ivil' (Wind, i-v.), 



» a siitct'ionn af elamd, ' 
I might be a, word cognate « 



NOTES 39 

éi^á {áefoid), 'venit,' Trip. Life, p. 72, 16, and láidim, ' I come,' 
F&. Index i ehimges to A/i«f(i, 'will fail.' 

17. dond lite leur. Another sitcli musical stone is mentioned in the 
I Jiollowiiig Hoes fiom Tcgail Bruidnc Da Choca^il. 3. 18, p. 711): 

I ' do Ihiaipat criia is flu mdin, 

I tiKitilMr lie Locha Láig' 

I ' Ihv limfan of bronie, it is wottli a tteasurt^: 

mon: melodiom Itiau ihe stone of Locb Láig.' 

19. blsu. This roini occurs twice in the Wilizburg glosses, 6 b, 23 : 

hisu dttgáitÍHC, * who tas.j be a good man, ' Íb. 14 ; bisu maitk. It 

' dutnld be compared with césu, ' allboujh it be,' and seems to be made 

k Bp of Ifae 3nl pers. Mng. injunctive uf i!u, with an unexplained pro- 

J nomioal suflix -sn. 

1 ao. anack, it I read tightly, may be ci^nate with rsnad, ' music, 
song,' which is sometimes used of tlie notes or cries of animals, as, 
t^., isnad daim, ' the bellowing of the slag. ' 

ai. iach dgi. Though this is the reailing of none of the MSS., R 
atone coming near it, ycl it iecms !o me highly piobaWe. ágt, ' period,' 
seems amosc. io-stcm; cf. LU. 134 b, 13 : lame de inl age húin. 

32. erfind. This is a very doubuTul reading, Irased upon the aiiitr 
finJtAL. 

34. I H-adig. This old spelling of aJaig, preserved by R and £, 
_ Eattsed L to alter into ina i^-mod. ina dligh. 

I 25. diib. Though none of the uss. olTcrs it, this old dissyllnbic 
^ (bnn it demanded by the metre, just as ia Salt. 375 : samlaim tiik d^i\p 
I ^fdb. Cf. Salt. 437. 

aS. findchridt. The spelling of the archttypus was no doubt 
Jimhridt, which most of the MSS. retain. 

a^. di ttlie iróu. The only one among the many meamngs of M 
lecms to lit here is one given by O'Cleiy, .1. iemad. 
itiH eharpHt iarsin mnir. Thus in Sergligi Ceneitlaiiid (Ir. 
k "nale, p. 325) Manannin comes in a chariot across the lea : 
' Altkta dar in mtiir Hit — 
nlnactnd nath mttaigt — 
manach in mara moKgaig. 
nt Itnojid da atiJtmgaii.' 
i mat liúd. Sec Coropert Moogiin, printed Ínrra, p. 4a. 
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35. fennitrga. L reads cen lena, a good example of <he 1 
altemtiam of this version. 
41. éimin, Cf. Ihe spelling dimin, Goid. p. i 
43, duWi to H-érdath. Cf. the following quatrain in the dcscripl 
of Mag Meld quoted above : 

' Ala tmnd i n-dsTKS /ill, 
nl*aigfi,ciful/ri„, 
craml airxil riilalin gría n , 
cosmail /ri Mr a niittam: 
4S. donanSasai lecms eoiriipt It does not chyme wilb hdan 
I have InmsUted it as if it were dtnlaial with the pronoun of ibe 1st ' 
pers. plural (-r-) infixed. 

49. iKdiWki. Cf. cambad hi Find Mac Cttmaill MiMgán, LU. IJja, 
15. This construction reminds one of a similar one in Anglo-Suon. 

JO. Maninnia. A hypocoriitlc form of Mannnnin, also founa ta \ 
LU. 133^,24. CCMonann. SI. 

ib., i curp triad gil. Cf. LU. 18. ai : Hile 7 Énéc h 
tlir ainglili nime=lA.. 280 a, 51- — B, reading criad 2s a nionotyltablc^^ 
alters gil into ad-gil to nitke up the seven syllables. 

51. cfnlte. This old form, Ibe 3rd riog. of the s-tulureof re*-/^(w, 
was 00 longer understood by the glossator. From our passage Ibe 
word with the gloss got into CornJac's Glossary (Transl. p, 45). 

ib., maau. None of ihe mss. have preserved Ibis Old Ir. 
which seems lo have become obsolete verj early. 

ib. , Litn. The n is here a merely gnpldc ftddilion lo ban compll 
assonance for the eye. 

ib., adndidma, 3rd sg. of the red. future of ad-damim, with u 
pronoun. CÍ. aiumdidma, ' Thou will acknowledge n 
494- 

52. a((/!i, 3xá sg. of the i- 
thallreIate,'Salt. 1785. 

5$. stit's, 3rd sg. of the l-future o( sligim. 

56. I have not been able lo tcEtore ihis quUrun, vrhich ha* been 
handed down in a very corrupt form in all «ss. Moll of them le«ve 
uul bid in the first line, which may be right. 

'Us., /achiiher aircJuHd a Ili. Slokct ililnks that airchftid hetc= 
W. arhtnn, ' a cbleftun.' The translation would llicn be, ' I ihall aend 
a chieftaio out of Islajr,' which wauli) refer to Aitnr &Iac Ilicoir. 



e of adfiadaim. Ct adfiM\i^ *f" 
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57. arung/M. This [ take to be the tst sg. at the red. future of 
arpifii, with Infixed pron. of the Jtrt pctsoo. 

58. its lt-gairit. As to ties with foUowing reUtive n, cf. Ml. 
54 a, 4 : 6e! H-dMhraihtatk .1. duamgir-sem beta n-dHlkrachtaig a 
gntmai-iem do dia. 

ib., oiritki. This seems the 3id sg. pies. ind. of eirtim vith al&ied 
penonal pronoun. 

59. L«ih Láu. In the glossed copy of Cinaed húa hAtlncáin's poem 
beginning Fianna bdlar i H-Emain (Eg. 178a, fo. 53 b, j) I tind the 

Í following gluEs on the line mealioning Mongán's death (sec above, p. 
36, note 5) : .1. Jian Chimi-Tiii romarb Mongan ar bni Letha Ltt no 
LotKa /Hoeil [Mvneill). A Loch L<5 is dso repeatedly mentioned in 
TegaSt Bruidnt Da Chtia. 
ib., gibtha. This toolcs like the 3id sg. of the red. future of gabita 
(f^MU) with an affiled personal piononn. 
61. »e ginig. Most of the Mss. have gignig, which is obscure to 
mc, CÍHÍg seems the dal. fern, of a ward gintuh, a derivative of gtn, 
' mouth/ 

ib., rtris. This seems the 3rd ^. of the s-prel, of a verb rtrim, 
Ibe 3rd ^. rei. of the pres. ind. or which occurs in LU. 1333,10: 
inlan rtras in caik dCarailvH, ' Wheo one anny is drawn up (ranged) 
^ mgainit the other.' 

^^^B 63. /ulciaire. Though this word sometimes has the general sense of 
^^^H'longiag,' as in Ecbtra Condla, 4 [gabaii tilchaire iarom itiní CanJIa 
^^^KtnawM mndi otckeHnairc) it seems originally lo have denoted ' longing 
^^^H iot home, home-sicknecs ' ; from iol, ' home,' and -laire^ W. -catedd. 
m As to Ibis meaning of /al, cf. the following gloss from ilail. 52S0, fo. 

49 b, 2 ; m/ .1. gnalk, ut tst : 



ftnd see Rev. C. siii, p. 1. [a Li. 170 b, 30, for caa leol read taa eol, 
' (o bis home,' as in BB. 403, 45. dia tal, ib. 403 n, 3. 

6S- itn Mrch dobir teind uui glaiti. The line has one syllable in 
exoeai. Perhaps derat, ' who gave,' is ft better readitig than dgiir, ' who 
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Compert Mongáin.' 

Bói Ffachnce Lurga athair Mong.-^n, bo bóenrí in chóicid.' 
Bói cara leis^ i n-AlbaÍn .i. Áedín mac GabrSin. Dodechas* 
úad '-side co hAcdan, dodechas á Áedán* ca Fíachnx arat(sed ^ 

5 dia chobair. B<ii i n-imniss'm fri Saxanu.' Dobrelh nifl' 
úathmar la suidlu du bás'° AedáÍD isin chath. Luid didiu 
Ffachnic" lairis. Fácaib a rígni" Í fuss, Intan biiir" int 
slúaig i n-A!be" i n-Ímnissio, doluid'* fcr delisihe" for a 
ronái ina dún" i Ráith Mdir Maige Line. N[ bói sochuide 

loUin dÚQ a n-doluid. Asbírl frie" airm iressa." Asbcrt in 
ben*' n[ bói isin bilh di 4<ítaib nrt máinib ara n-denad*" al 
bed" mebul d' inchaib a cíli. Asbert side" Trie " dús in 
dénad'^ do chobair anma a céli. Asbert sf mi alceth'' i 
n-giiais nf bad deeming." a chobair" d( di " neoch bad 

IS chumacht.'" Asbert side*" dagnd"* didiu," 'ar atá do chile 

MSS.: C/=LU. p. 133s (fragment); ^=H. 2. 16, pp. 911-13; A = l}. 3. 

iS, p. 55s; A'=i3.N.(R.I.A.), pp. 63-64; á:=EE. 88.fo. 15!-, 1. 

' Mo^aiit E. ' i coKcid E. ' leEeum h. * iloilechwiiu k. 
» URÍdhe E. 'CO hAedán— d Acdiin om. NEh. ' araifseil Nk. 
' Saxauna k StrrtwchK E, " sie Hxdiáa k milii/^.iooo, E. " Isiis 
H. " Lurgan oM, E. •* sit Nk tighan E. " luUir Nk. " tk 
Olih 'útíh E. " dolluid H laid h. " onulc fcai k. " inadftun 
aramnai k. » frii HkE. ■■ hircsa H «im hitetM Ul>m fiie N. 
» bein A^. = dl«gn» B. » Ind A' bud *. " «a ^ som NB. 
" fiia HEk. " diogna E. ■ malcetba S. " Iniddccniaing N 
badccmaing fíi budecmuc E. ^ tU U cobair ctt. " do HE. " cu- 
laa^AlA S msimKikI i. " soai E $a I///. ' docne £ dane k aogca 
Saagail/N. "daw*. 
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i n-^ais máir.' Tucad fer liathmar ar a chend^ nad forsa- 
batar,* ocus atbéla !eis. Dta n-dernam' mad til" caratrad, 
béi« mac n-dc* B(d amrc in mac sin/ btd Mongáo " dano.' 
Rega-sa'" dun chath firfidir" imbárach " im theirt, ara 
n-tccub-sa, ocus fes-sa " in mllid '* ar bclaib fer n-Aibao. Ocus S \ 
aibér"* frii' cheli-siu ar n-imihechla," ocus as tussu romfóidi" 
dia chobair.' 

Dogntth" samlaid.'" Inlaa reras* in cath diarailiu, co n- 
accatar nt Ínl slúaig, in fer satnigthe ar béolo catho " Aedáin 
ocus Fíácbnai, DoUuid docbum Fiachnai intsainredach, ocus t 
ubert friss accaldaim " a mná al-lá rfam, ocus donindgell dia 
dtobair bind úair sin. Luid tarom resin calh dochum aJaili, 
ocus edi** in mflid,** ocus memuid in calh r(a»^ n-Aedán ocus 
Fiachna. 

Ocus doinitii " Ffachna dia chrlch, ocus bá torrach in ben ij^ 
ocus ben mac .i. Mongán mac Fiachnai. Ocus allugestar- 
cile" a n-dogini friss, ocus addámir sf a imthechta uli. Conid 
mac do Maoannán* mac LÍr intf MongSn, césu Mongán i 
Ftacbnai dogarar" dé. Ar" foricaib** rand lia máthair 
Inde úadi malin, a n-asbeit : '^ 

• Tlag <lum' daira, 

dosfil •* in malin m-bdnglajn : " 

isst Moaindao " mac Lir 

ainin ind fir dorulArlid.'" 

' mir C moir E. ' chind HhNE. " fjriabalir U foreabithar 

B. ' Atrrss E. * main HhE. ' de Z/. ' em. UH. " Fiachna 

Va MoEgan EN. • ilirfiu H donai k dna (.i. dnna} N aniA E. 

** TagtiiLsa E tagadsa h. " firfithir H feí-failhíV E. ^ nmairwi 

R imhuarach *. " feasa HEN. " .1000. B. " isbír E. 

" friaild E. " arom&oi E. " dognilhi H. ^" saralaith N em, 

H. " terisi k. " cllalha H. ° iccaldnm H. »= fichii/ E. 

»■ .looa E. " re//. " doinlái í/doinnlo //doindtó A doinnloi ^V, 

■ aUaientBir // altaigiirtdr E. " cíli U. " Minindan N. " do- 

I ssilUr H atgaiiWr E. " nail h. •* forfacaib HE rofhaj^iph H 10- 

" ". "anujiniwrtfi. ** sic h áafxú U. '• su NAE\Áiig\<i^ V3. 

7 Mnnantun HNEh. " dutirlid U dutsrlaid <arrtcltd in/» 

difdotairle E dodduthajtlid ^docutarlit A. 
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The Conception of Mongán. 

FJachna Lurga, Ihe father of Mongán, was sole king of the 

province.' He had a friend in Scotland, to wit, Aedáa,' the 

son of Gabntn. A message went from him lo Aedán. A 

5 message went from Aedán to him that he would come to his 

aid. He was in warfare against Saxons.' A terrible warrior 

was brought by them for the death of Aedán in the battle. 

Then Fiachna went across. He left his queen at home. 

While the hosts were fighting in Scotland, a noble-looking 

lo man went to his wife in his stronghold in Rathmore of Moy- 

t there were not many in the strong- 

lan to arrange a place of meeting. 

:re not in the world possessioni or 

treasures, for which she would do anything to disgrace her hus- 

15 band's honour. He asked her whether she would do it to save 

her husband's life. She said that if she were to see him in 

danger and difficulty,* she would help him with all that lay in 

her might.^ He said she should do it then," Tor thy husband 

is in great danger. A terrible man has been brought against 

30 him on whom they cannot . . ., and he will die by his hand. 

If we, I and thou, make love, thou will bear a son thereof 

That son will be famous; he will be Mongán. I shall go lo the 

battle which will be lotight to-morrow at the third hour, so that 

I shall save him, and 1 shall vanquish' the warrior before the 



linny. At the time he 
hold. He asked the 
The woman said iher 



' As such he is enumcniteil in the list of the kings of UUlcr in LL. 
p. 41 c. ' King of the Scotch Dsliiada ($74-606). 

' As to Aedán's wars with the Ssxotu, see Reeves' Adaimmm, p. 36, 
And Bede, l/isl, Ecel. L 34. 

■ Lit. ' if he were to see in dingei anything that were difficult.' 

' Lit 'with anything she were able.' 

' I read dagni, yi sg. of the present subjunctive with infixed 
pronoun. 

' /ii, isl ^. of the s-tuU nffiMm, Lit. vÍhíb. Cf. fiisaxltr X, 
hhfifa. LL. 188 b, 6. 
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eyes of t^c meo of Scotland. And I shall tell thy husb.ind our 
■drentiires, and that it is thou that hast sent me to his help,' 

It was done thus, ^^'hea anoy was drawn up against aimy, 
the hosts saw something — a noble-looking man before the 
army of Aedán and Fiachna. He went towards Fiachna in S 
panicuUr, and told him the conversation with his wife the day 
kEorc, And that he had promised lo come to his help at thai 
jkour. Thereupon he wem before the army towards the other, 
ftnd vanquished the soldier. And the battle was routed before 
Aedán and FiacHna. lo 

And Fiachna relumed to his country. And the woman was 
pregnant and bore a son, even Mongin son o( Fiachna. And 
he thanked his wife for what she had done for him, and she 
oonfe^ed ail her adventures. So that this MongAn is a son 
of Manannán mac Lir, though he is c.illcd Mongin son of 15 
Fiachna. For when he went from her m the mominy he left 
aqnatr^n with Mongán's mother, saying : 



Tbe pale pure morning draws nmr ; ' 

Monlnn&D son of Ler 

Is the name of him who came to tbee. ' 



^^^H 'I taketAiiVn to stand f«i duia, dat. sg. atiUm. f. — L«l. dtmui (gen. 
^^^^Ls dfme. Rev. C. liv. p. 454, 1. 1 J). Or should we CDtapare di'a daim 
^^^K^ dia deein, which occurs in Tochmarc Emlri.-, Rev. C. xj. p. 444, 
^^'L 38: tuiJ Ciliiulind dia daim huadaib, 'C. went ai his (own) will I5 

* As to tbe conslmction ofdafilwith following ace, sec Glossary. 

II 
Scél asa m-berar' co m-bad he Find mac Cumaill Mongán,* 
OCUS anf dra fil aided FothaJd Airgdig a sci^l ' so sis. 
Bói Mongán hi Ráith Móir Maige Lini ina rigu.* Dolluid 30 
Mss. t i/=LU. I33ai 5=Betham 145, p. 64; A'=n. 3, 16, 
eoL 912; £ = Egerlon88, fo. 15 b. I.— No heaJing ia E. 
' uooabuir B adbfr ff. ' Moggan Finn mac Cumoild B, ' acui 
K---ieagm.B//. « iidou(l)£ridu(l)5. 




Forgoll fill a dochum. Bói leis for cíii' ilar láxomn^e n-dó.* 
Infédcd in fill scél cacha aidche do Mongln. Basf'acbomsose* 
a m-both samlaid 6 samuin co beltaine. Se6it ecus bfad bo 
Mongao. 

5 Imcliomarchuir Mongáa a filid laa n-and ^ cfa haided Fothaid 
Airgdig. Asbert Forgoll góile i n-Dubthair Lagen. Asbert 
Mongán ba go. Asbert in fili nodriirfed" dia áithgiad/ ocus 
no-f&rfad a atbair ocus a máthair ocus a scnatbair, ocus do- 
chechnad for a n-usciu connágíbtba fasc ina n^-inbcraib. Do- 

lo cbeebnad for a fedaib connáiiberlals torad, for a maige comtfs 
ambriii cbaidchi^ cacha dainde. Dofarcaid'" Mongán a rtir 
do " di sétaib cotici sechi cumala, no da secbt cumala," do tr('* 
sedit cumala." Torgid" ascnnad" trfan no leth a feraind, no 
a fcrand óg, asennad ''' acht a sóiri a óinur cona mnái Bréothi- 

15 girnd, maoi forsukad" co cend trisse. AtbobQÍd in fili uilc 
acht mad cussin mnái. Atdámuir" Mongán fobith a enich." 
Bi brónacb in ben imma risin." NÍ gattad*" dér dia'^grúaid. 
Asbert Mongán frie" amabad** brdoach, bés* dosnfsad 

20 Tinic de cotici a" Ires laa. Gabaia in fili dia nadmim.'* 
Asbert Mongán anad co fescor. Bói Mongán ocus a ben Jna 
Q^-grfanan. C(Íd in ben intan ba nessam a bidnacul'" ocus 
nad" accai"a cobair.^ Asbert Mongán 'nadbad** brónach, 



' farcoi BE. '' ndoa B. ' si Í . ' sic B chomhsa HE chomsx U. 
' la Hand die &id E. ' nonoirfad B nonu'tfxl EB. ' aithcbiud B 
aithgenJ H aiihcheo E. * ina UEB inn H. ' sic U em. «/, 
" sic BH dofarriiil U difarcaip E. •' mló BB. " cm. BH. 
".iii. ■( = teota) H. '•,** em. JI coúceed Vi itdl lumalo E. " torcidb 
JtorcaidZrtairE«/£. "itseniiid í/nscndalhfaseannBd //. "aicn- 
DaAUixaáiíASisiesíaa3áHaseaxa,£. "i/c Ui{(oT>i,«ketJBi»rúcAn 
E. "' addoinir B. '" enech U. " imnbltcssjui B immomin E 
immt lasmC/imeiesnaH. " pitfl Í gadai £. ■ di i/AT. «frii 
l/B. * amab ^antaba B. ** ibtan B. * 9m. B. * nadnuin H 
nadmnirob B. ^ ma. BH. " lie S aeidnacul UBH. *> mui 8 na 
E. " riBtaú B aieci // laoiV B. " cobmid B. ** oibo B nab U. 




a ben. Asíc' fer dothzet indossa dlar cobair,' adhaim" a 
chossa hi Labrinni." 

Anil etir. Cfch * in ben aithirruch. ' Ná cíi, a bea ! Ask ' 
fer dothfét diar cobair indosso, adhalm ^ a chossa hi Main.' * 

No-antis * elir '" in tucht sin eiir each da tráth " isind lóu." 5 
No-chlad si, asberad slum" beus :'* 'Ná cf,'^a ben, fer dothfct 
ffiar cobair indossa adhaim'^a chossa hi Lemuin, hi Loch Léin, 
i Samálr'^' elir Ui" Fidgente" ocus Aradu,'' hi Siuir" ar 
veniuii Muman," hi n-Echuir," hi m-Berbi," hi Rurlhig, hi m- 
BAnd, hi Nfth, hi Tuanheisc," hi Snám Aignech, hi Nid," hi lo 
hig, hi n-Olarbi ar bélaib Rátha Mori.' 

Inlan dunndnic adaig, b<ii Mongán Ínna chétud inna rfg- 

hig," ocus a ben for a desenid,*' ossf" brónach. In fili 

: a fdacru'" for a n-glinne" ocua a nadmand. Triih m- 

r bitar and, adfógarar^ fer dun^ ráilh andess. A brat hi for- t5 

I ccpul" immi, ocus dichellir" Ínna láim nád bú erbecc." 

Doling" frissa'* crand sin*" tania téora rátha co m-bói*" for 

Ur liss, di sudiu co m-bdi for lár ind rfgihige,*'^ di ^udiu co 

m-bói etÍT Mongán ocus fraigid frísind adaii. In iili Í n-farthor 

in tige"fri ríg anCar. Segair" in chesl" isin tig flad" ind 3° 

■^idaig dundánic.** 'Cid dathar" sund.'' ol sude.** 'Rogeilsom,' 

BM Mongán, 'ocus in fili ucut im aidid Fothaid Airgthig. Astu< 

B ' Jue S asae B asse E. ^ dinrcobaíi inilosa HBE. ' aááaÍCD B 
9Ama BE. • Laibrinaiu B. » dicU BHéXátt E. ' asoe B ssí £. 
' adhaim £ addnim fí adaim E. ' MMiin E. ' anlais USB. 
" «w, £7. " clif- each da trálh inluehlsin f, " He B loo ÍW. 
" lif .e *a t^ sam ff. " uíeos B. " cii B. " adhaim B addnim B 
M (ii£) E. " Sam Jair £. " hi Hua E. ■» bfiginli E (idgenliu B. 
"" Siur BB. " FemmmDg4 E. " hinechiuir B owi. £, 
P fai Sioir— Berbi om. H. ■ Taunesc H. »■ hl TuaHhcisc— Nid ew, 
' rigUiRÍg UB. " d&enid U deisenith B dearig H. " osl UH. 
Boesccrni? ocfuacrA^. " glindcu B. ^ axiorsuKhar 8. ^ dind B. 
¥ brdpol B foreibiil H. »• didiellar B. » herbec B írbcc H. 
~K ■ íriún B. " lidein B. " bi B. " riglhaige UB. 
H. " íeg-iar B. ** chrii/ 8 <xa. B. " feid í/ íiado B. 
P rfndinlc U dgnunaic B •lundoDÍe //. " lalhiu Bll. " ludiu U. 
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bairt' som is i n-Dubthor' La.gen. Asrubarl-sa ba' g6, 
Asbcrt ioi ticlach bá go dond*filid. 'Bid aithlig,''ol Forgoll, 
'cille' dano' dum áiihgeód," 'NÍ baa son,' ol inl óclach. 
' Proimfithir. Biniar-nilat-su, laFind,'oIint óclach. 'Adautt!" 

5 ol Mongán, 'n( maith sin.' ' Bámar-ni la Find tra,' ot sé. 
' Dulodniar "* di '^ AlbK. Immamacmar " fri Folhud " n-AÍrg- 
thecbhi sund acciit for Ollorbi." Fichimmir" scandal '"o-and. 
Fochart-so erchor fair co sech " trit, coUuid " hi lalmain friss 
anall ocus confácaib " a iamd ^ hi " lalnm. Used a □■dkheltir*' 

10 sorobói isingaisin. Fugébtharinmúelchlochdiarolaus-sa^a'* 
roud sin,*' ocus fogébthar a n-airiamn isin lalmain," ecus fog£b- 
thar ulad^ Fothaid Airgtbig friss anair biuc." Aid comrar** 
chloche iiDbi and bi talmain.^ Ataat a d( fbil" argit ocus a dt 
bunne doat'* ocus a muintorc'' argit for a chomrair. Ocus atá 

15 colrthe oc a ulaid.^ Ocus atá ogom ^ isincbind lil hi talmain" 
din chorthi. Issed fil and : ' Eochaid Airgthcch inso. Ramb( ^ 
CáiHe i n-iniariuc fri Find." 

Ethe^ lasin n-óclaich. Aricht"* samlaid ule."' Ba he 
Cdilte dalta Find dodánic" Ba hi Find dano" inti Mongán, 

20 acht nád ** léic a " fomdisse.*" 

■ Bsrubart JS//. * Dubthar B Duphlh^r E dithtuti [su I] //. 

* sk B ii U as B. ' dinif B. ' nilhlig* H útliehi E. • cUli B. 
' dana B da UAo E á\ H. ■ ulhgeoid B aithcheod Zfailhcheo E. 

* ital BHE. •" dololixmai B. " do B. " imananiataroar BB. 
•» Folhud V Folhad //. " Ollairbi B. " fichimmar BBiioaDMs E. 
** scandall B. " coDscig BB. " colluilh B. " («ilkcab Cf. 
" hairinrn B hiaia B. " isin BB. ■ dlcelUr U dicheilaii BB. 
«rolusai/ruUa/r. ** tHB in S. "siK "taUmI/. " a\i\tá l/B 
auhid £ Ilia E. " «V B hia I/ Ug E em. B. " comtair BE 
commit B. " Inlam C/E .1. a lalmain B. " fail £. " doit B, 
" mmilorc BB. " auloid B. " ogiim B ogamb B oghum S. 
•• tnlnm f/tiluM B. ' toiaU Bff lohiih E. •" ithe .1 dogntthn f/ 
elha; B cilbei fí. » aniclit tí. • ocus f/ifrillia add. U {naif 

fofrliha, a glaii en aricht). " doMnanaic B iladainle B donanic £• 



" ÚXB &a B. •» na fl nand B. 
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A Story from which it is inferred that Mongán was 

Find mac Cumaill, and the cause of the 

death of Fothad Airgdech.' 

mgáa was in Kathmore of Moylinny in his kingship. To 
him went Forgotl the poet. Through him many a married 5 
coaple was complaining to Mongdn.' Every night the poet 
would recite a story to Mongán. So great was his lore that 
Ibey were thus from Halloween to May-day. He had gifts and 
food from Mongán. 

One day Mongdn asked his poet what was the death of lo 
Fothad Airgdech. Forgoll said he was slain at Dulfry in 
LetDster.^ Mottgln said it was false. The poet said he would 
satirise him with his lampoons, and he would satirise his father 
and his mother and his grandfather, and he would sing (spells) 
upon their walers, so iliat fish should not be caught m their IS 
river-mouths. He would sing upon iheir woods, so that ihcy 
should not give fruit, upon their plains, so that they should be 
barren forever of any produce. Mongán promised him his will 
of precious things as far as (the value of) seven bondmaids, or 
twice seven bondmaids, or three times seven. At last he offers 20 
bitn one-third, or one-half of his land, or his whole land ; al 
last {anything) save only his own liberty with (that of) his wife 

. Bre^lhigernd, unless he were redeemed before the end of ihree 
days. The poet refused all except as regards the woman. For 

I the sake of his honour Mongán consented. Thereat the 35 

' Fothad Airgdech, also culled Oeodé, wa» one of the three Folhads, 
I brothers, who reigned together ovet Ireland fur one year (a.d. 384) : 
I MeLL. 34 a, 39, 190 b, 10. 

• PorgoU leems to have been an overbearing and emctbg JÍ/< of the 
I type of Athinie and Dalian Forgaill. 

* In the harony of Soiawolsb, cr>. Wexford. Forgoll's slatcment 
|-I<rrllap) rests on a caafiiUDn of thit Lcinslvr Dubthar with another 

" " "n Dil Araidc, nn'nlioBeil in Si/va Gadelka, i, p. 1 18, jo. 



woman was sorrowful. The tear was not taken from her 
cheek. Mongún lold her not to be sorrowful, help would cer- 
tainly come 10 them. 
So it came to the third day. The poel began to enforce his 

S bond. Mongán lold him to wait till evening. He and his wife 
were in their bower. The woman weeps as hersurrcndcr drew 
near and she saw no help. Mong^tn said : ' He not sorrowful, 
woman. He who is even now coming lo our help, I hear his feet 
in the Labrinne.' ' 

10 They wait awhile. Again the woman wept. 'Weep not, 
woman I He who is now coming to our help, I hear bis feet in 
the Main.'* 

Thus they were waiting between every two watches of the 
day. She would weep, he would still say : ' Weep not, woman, 

■ 5 He who is now coming to our help, 1 hear his feet in the 
Laune, in Lough Leane,' in the Moming'Star River between 
the lii Fidgente and the Arada,* in the Suir on Moy-Fevin ' in 

' According to Hennessy (Jubainville, Li Cycle MytholegigHt, p. 339) 
the river Caragh, which Sows into Dingle Bay, co. Kctty. O'Donovati, 
who gives a wrong nominative, Labhrann instead of Labniinne (F.M., 
A.M., 37S1), supposed it to be the Caahen in the north of co. Kerry; 
but thai would not suit. Cf. lomudni Fleisce 7 Mane ; Labrunne, 
LL. l?b,4S- 

* Tliis must be the name of some small stream between the Caragli 
and the Lauoc. It cannot be the Maine, the Irish name of which is 
Maing, gen. Mainge. If Miin «lands for an older Múin, we have here 
the Irish equivalent of the Gaulish Moinos, the Geraian Mud. 

' The great Lake of Kitlamcy. 

' 'The Ui-Fidhgcinle and the Aradha were sealed in the present 
county of Limerick, and their teirilories were divided from each olhel 
by the river Mnigue and the stream now called the Motning.stat 
River.' O'Don. F.M., a.d. 666, note. Samiir has been cornipled 
inlo Caináir, now Cunhaoir, which means 'daybreak.' Hence the 
Eaglish oame. 

' A jilaln in the present barony of IHa and Offa E«st, MUt h at"' , 
). Tipperaiy. 
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;umter,in ihe Echuir," in the Barrow, in ihe Liffey.'in (he Boyne, 
the Dee,^ in the Tuarthesc,* in Cailingford Lough, in the Nid,* 
the Ncwry river, in the Lame Water in front of Rathmore.' 
When night came to them, Mong.ln was on his couch in his 
palace, and his wife at his right hand, and she sorrowful. The $ 
poet was summoning thern by their sureties and their bonds. 
While they were there, a man is announced approaching the 
rath from the south. His cloak was in a fold around him, and 
in his hand a headless spear-shaft that was not very small. By 
that shaft he leapt across the three ramparts, so that he was in lo 
the middle of the garth, thence into the middle of the palace, 
thence between Mongán and the wall at his pillow. The poet 
was in the back of the house behind the kin^. The question is 
argued in the house before the warrior that had come. * What 
is the matter here?' said he. '1 and the poet yonder,' said 15 
Mongán, 'have made a wager about the death of Fothad 
Air^dech. He said it was at DufTry in Leinster. 1 said that was 
^se.' Tbc warrior said the poet was wrong. ' It will be . . .,' 
said Forgoll, '...'* ' That were not good," said the warrior. 
' It shall be proved. We were with thee, with Find,' said the 20 
warrior. ' Hush I ' said Mongán, ' that is not fair.' ' We were 
with Find, then,' said he. ' We came from Scotland. We met 
with Fothad Airgthech here yonder on the Lame river. There 
we fought a battle. 1 made a cast at him, so that it passed 

' Net identified. It should be in co. KiUtcnny. One would expect 
the Nore 10 hive been mealioned, which Caille had to croH. Perhaps 
Bchuii is an old name for the Nore. 

' Ruirlhecb, for ro-rttheek, ' the strong running,' an old name for the 
LiOey. Badly spelt Ruirech by O'Reilly. 

* HIlli, no» the Dee in the bar. of Ardee, co. Louth. Cf. the 
rim>Dune Nith in Dumfries. 

* Not identified. Perhaps the Clyde or Fane in co. Louth. 

* Not identified. Some fiver or stieam in co. Down. Cf. Nid-uan', 
Piclish tribe in Galloway (Bede, Vil. Culht. c. xi. ), and 
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* I couddI ttonslilc this passage. 
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through him and went into the eanh beyond him a.nd left its 
iron head in the earth. This here is the shaft that was in that 
spear. The bare stone from which I made that cast will be 
found, and the iron head wi!l be found in the earth, and the 
S tomb of Fothad Airgdech will be found a little to the east of it. 
A stone chest is about him there in the earth. There, upon 
the chest, are his two bracelets of silver, and his two arm-rings, 
and his neck-lorque of silver. And by his tomb there is a 
stone pillar. And on the end of the piilar that is in the earth 
10 there is Ogam. This is what it says : " This is Eochaid 
Airgdech. Cáilte slew me in an encounter against Find."' 

They went with the warrior. Everything was found thus. 
It was C.-iilte, Find's foster-son, that had come to ihem. 
Mongán, however, was Find, though he would not let it be told. 



S Scél Mongáin inso.' 

D[a m-bái dano* Forgoll tili la Mongan' fecht D-and, 
Mongán ar' dun iráth di lúo fecht n-and. Foric" in n-éc 
oc múnud a*aiciuchta,' Asbert^ Mongdn" ; 

' Is búan 
B hull hi fola luimne. 

condarols >° Inr téchlu 

inna driclilu imm druimne.'" 

Arceiss " Mongán farom " dond iicsfniu bói hi fo!a " na lumne. 

lia terc each n-adbar" dd.'* Asbert friss di'is im-bad" diuit 

MS5. ! f=HJ. 134^! -5=Betham t45, p. 66; £i=H. 2. i6, 

col. 913: i = H, 3. (8, p. SSJb. 

' sit CScel do sceUib Mongan so H. Do sc/aib Moggiin and so 

lU h. Ne lilU in B. ' dw U dona h done B duiiu H. * Maggtn 

h. * for fi a add. H. ' Sortie Bh, ' em. B. ' aidpla B. ' lubeir 

Ba^hallh. ■ Mfluggani. ^ ceniaxoíaH. " druimmne J. "nV 

U oiichis B airchciu >t mcesi H. " kmia Maggon k. " folu k. 

■> adbur Bk. " doa B ndó k. " ioiba B atnbad k. 



uld I 
foe I 
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ocns im-bad' maith a thairus," conidtindgcU ' intamus* do. 
'Airg didiu," ol Mongán, 'conrís Síth Lethel Oidtii, co tucas 
liic 51 dom-sa and ocus doWríc'piín iindairgit duit fadéin, hi 
fil di uDgi déac' Rotbfa fortacht* occo. It he do uide' de 
sonde" do Chnucc Bane. Forricfe fá-lte and fom'bith-se bi 
Sfth Chnuicc. De sudiu do Dumu Grdneril." De sudiu do 
Sfth Lethet OÍdni. Dobéra; dam-sa in liic, ocus t6s-si " do 
snitbair Letliet OÍdni. Fogébai pún óir and, i m-btat mói 
n-ungi. Darnbírffi" dam-sa let.' 

Luid'* in fer a fecbtas. Dofornic lánamni" sainred: 
chiund hi Sfth Chnuicc Bine. Fersaii fáilti móir fri techiaire 
Mongáin, Ba sí a dú. Luide." Foránic'' alaili hi n-Dumu 
Gráneril. Bdithi" ind '» ÍÉlte chétna, Luid^^do Sfth Lethet 
Oidni. Foranic*" dano lanaranai^ n-aili hi** sudiu. Fersait 
&ÉI[) tnóir fri muiniir Mongáin. Feithíe a óigidecht coléir ii 
amal** na haidchi** aili. Bái airecol n-amra;"' hi tóib (hige" 
na lánamnic. Asbert Mungan frisseom aratimgarad a echuir.** 
Dognflh samlaid. Dobreth dó a echuir.™ Atnoilc. Asbreth 
friss amataibreth nf " assin tig" acht a fdite*^ kiss. DagnL" 
Dobcn** in n-eochair ailherruch dund^ lánamain. Dobert"2i 
immoTTo a liic leiss"^ ocus a phún'' airgit.'" Luid íarom do 
Bruthair Leihet" Oidoi. Dobert" a phUn" óir a sudiu." 

' imba .5 imbud il. * tháirus » thurif > if tbairii ^. * sií StmgeU V. 

* intainu B. » didjn H. ' dobA- B, ' deacc h dec H dx. B. 
■ sm.J U- ' huide U desAnÍdÍu B. '° suindea B. " grdnerid U. 
" teise B teisi Hh. •* dowb/ra; H damberi B dombeire h. '* luilA 
S. " sic H lanamnai U laoaniain Bh. " bdsl «du luide U hasin 
adolutdi k aduluid^i B aduluide H. '' formnic B. " boithe B 
biilhi VHh. » om. h. " luihi B. " toraoec h fotranic BH. 
" lananiin /^tanamuin B laHamain h. ^ om. B. »■ amil B. " each 
n-aidchic h. " namri H amra UB amra h. " hV Bk ihaige tiff. 

• lit VH echair h eochaii B. ** «hair tih eochair B. *" em. U. 
*> lie NBA Uig I/- " foiii^afiuli A. " áoecá HBA. »• dobreath 
Jl. »/«//£ dun f don 4. "> dobreth i, " ndó Í. " «> fl pun 
M. * a»uidiu aatf. A. *> lelbll ÍÍA. " lie BHh dobrr U. " sit 
3 ÍD púo til, " aiiudin BH. 
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DoUuid* afrithisi' dochum Mongáin.* Dobreth' do T 

a liic^ ocus a at. Berid-som" a aÍrgeL Bátar' bé^ sin a 

imihechtai." 

' lolluid B. ' aridisi A, * Ac B Mongán UM. * dobictb. dobrelh 
U. 'lice ilMg A, 'dotwriaium i, ' bilat». ' iai A, * imthei-jjiae. 
Finit An»» B imthecAi^ Fiuit. 



A Story of Mongán. 

Now once upon a time when Forgol) the poet was » 

Mongán, the latter at a certain hour of the day went before his 

10 stronghold, where he found a bardic scholar' leamins; his 

lesson.' Said Mongdn : 

' All is luting 
Id 0, clonk of sackdQih ; ■ 
In due coun» Ihou shall al 
IS The end of thy studies/ • 

Mongán then look pity on the scholar, who was in the cloak of 
sackcloth. He had little of any substance. In order to know 
whether he would be a truthful and good messenger," he said 
to him, promising him . . . : 'Go now,' said Mongán, 'lutil 

' i.e. one of ForgoU's pupits. 

' Aicitukl, from Lat. aaiptum. Perhaps this refers lo the tract 
called Urakefl rta n-Ziiine, which formed part of the first yeor't 
sludics of the aspiring poet. See Thucneysen, íIW/í/i>. Vtrsl.,'^. 115. 

* i.t. to a beginntt it seems as it he would never teich the end of 
his studies. The cloak of sackcloth was probably the ptofe^ional gaib 
of the bardic student. 

' IJI. 'thou wilt reach according lo proper order the sections 
{drii/Uu) concerning tJruimmni.' The course of study was divided 
into dréichl or porlions (see Thumeysen, I.e., p. IIS). According 10 
one UQlhorily this course extended over ll years, and in the Issl year 
certain metres were taught, which were oiled dmimmtu silitie, 
'height (lit. ridge) ot wisdom.' (See Tharneyten, I.e., p. lift 

' lit. whether bis journey would be tiulhlul and good. 
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tbott reach the fairy knoll of Lethet Oidni,' and bring a precious 
stone which I have there, and for thyself take a pound of 
white silver, in which are twelve ounces. Thou shalt have 
help from them.' This is thy journey' from here, to Cnocc 
Bane.* Thou wilt find welcome in the fairy knoll of CnocC j 
Bane for my sake. Thence to Duma Granerit.* Thence to 
the fairy knoll of Lethet Oidni. Take the stone for me, and go 
lo the stream of Lethet Oidni, where thou wilt find a pound of 
fold, in which are nine ounces. Take that with Ihee for mc' 

The man went on his journey. In the feiry knoll of Cnocc id ] 
Bane he found a n oble -looking ° couple to meet him. They 
gave great welcome to a messenger of Mong^ln's. It was his 
due. He went further. He found another couple in Duma 
Gianerit, where he had the same welcome. He went to the 
fairy knoll of Lethet Oidni, where again he found another couple, i 
They gave great welcome to a man of Mongcln's. He was most 
hospitably cnieriained, as on the other nights. There was a 
marvellous chamber' at the side of the couple's house. Mon- 
gdn had told him that he should ask (or its bey. He did so.' 
The key was brought to him. He opens it. He had been told 20 1 
not to take anything out of the house except what he had been 
sent for. He does so. The key he gave back to the couple ; 

' Not identified, so far as I know. 

* i.e. Éfoin the people of the ild, the fairies. 

* A'/, these are thy journeys, the stages of thy journey. 

* 'The name of a hill situated in the plain of Magh-Leamhna, other- 
wise called CloEsach, in Tyrone,' C Don. F.M., A.t>. in, note. Cf. 
Cnocc Bine la Aiigiallu, LL. 14 a, S. 

" Not identified, so&ias I know; but see Trip. Life, p. 311. 

* lainnáach lit. special, seems sometimes, like lain itself, to have 
■he meaning of ' «pecially fine, distinguished, excellent,' as in iVmaolinf 
tamndíAa ' of singular beauty,' Ml. 37 b, 10. Oi docs it here mean 
'• ipecinl couple,' /.Í. separate, by themselves ? 

' aincol n., borrowed ftom Lat. oraiulum, has come to mean any 
detached bouse of one cbamber ; here it is a treasure -house. 
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his stone, however, and his pound of silver he took with him. 
Thereupon he went to the stream of X^thet Oidni, out of which 
he took his pound of gold. He went back to Mongán, to whom 
he gave his stone and his gold. He himself takes his sUver.J 
5 These were his wanderings. 



Tucait Baile Mongáin ' fnso.* 



Eissistir^ ben Mongáin* i. Findtigcmd do Mongán ara r 
indissed df diiiiti' a imlhechta. Gáid side dl mithisse secht 
in*bl[adan. Dogntih, Ttínic de int Age hlsin." Bái dál már' 

lolalini Hiírend i n-Usniuch Midi* bifadain éca Cíaniin * maic 
int sáir ocus gona Túathail MAII Gairb ocus gabála rígi du '" 
Dlarmait. líátir" int sliiaig" for Usnluch." Dosíúabart" 
cassar" mór and. Ba sin'^ a met, dl prfmglais" diiac 
foráccaib" ind óenfross'" i n-Ere*' co brilh. Atrecht Mon- 

15 gán mórfessiur din charnd for leitb,^ ocus a rfgan ocus a 
senchaid Cairtbicfe*" mac Marcáin, co n-aceatar" n(, in 
less m-bilech m-broínech sainemait. Tiagait do. eonlotar 
isia less. Tiagait isin n-airecol n-amric" and. Tonnach** 
cr^dumi forsin ^ taig. Gréndn * hóimind for a sencslrerhaib.'' 

30 Mlrfessiur dcligthe and. Tárgud amra Í sin taig di'^cholc- 
thechaib"' ocus brolhrachaib ocus di siftaib ingantaib. Secht 
taulchubi de fin and. Fertha fa;lte fii Mongán" isin taig- 
MSS: Í/.=LU. p. 134 b, ÍÍ=H.Z- 16, col. gn.B-BtÍkatai4S,p. 67. 
' Mongan Í/. ' Itaili Mongan //, ' .1. iarfiJgii Í/. ' MongBli C. 
* diuit £/diuidiS. ° aigitin/ZaiEbehiseio A ' mor J/. * Usncch 
Mide 3. ' Ciaran U ikki add. tíB. » do HB. " tit B hitar VJf. 
W in sluaig H. " Uisncch HB. '* sit B tnsfúabart V dosfunbairt H. 
" ciwttit B. " si HB, " primglaise B. " forfacaib fíB. " »en- 
froUs B. » Eiriu B. " tic B leth UH. " hMDchoid Culidc S. 
" rondfacitlai B. ** nambrac nant B. * londach B totuich ff, " isin 
B. * gicui //greftD B. " scnestruka f^Mnistrechoib B. " dew. 
•■ eoilethib ÍÍ. " Moggan B. 




Anais and. Gabais' mesce. Is and didiu cachain Mongán* 
andsin' in m-Baili don mnái, fóblih donningell infessed nf di 
dia imthechtaib. Indar \eó nl bo erchian bdtai * isin taig,' N( 
bo aidbliu" leó' bith oenadaig.^ Bátir" and immorro blfa- 
dain lain. A n-difochtrassatar *" co n-accatar" ba hf Ráitb 5 
Mar Maige Line irrabatar. 

' gapnidh S. ' MaggaH B. * em B. * batir B. ' and ff. 

* haitlbliam £. ' leu B. * IÍ emili Ihts senlcnte aoenadsig B. 

* tic B betir U. " difocbtiastair ff. áiíiachUasUur B. >' viadd. 



These are the events that brought about the telling 
of 'Mongan's Frenzy,'^ 

Findiigemd,' Mongan's wife, besought Mongán to tell her 
the simple truth of his adventures. He asked of her a respite of 
seven years. It was granted. Then ihat period arrived. The 15 
men of Ireland had a great gathering at Usnech in Meath, the 
year of the death of Ciarán the son of the Carpenter, and of the 
slaying of Túathal Maelgarb,^ and of the taking of ihe kingship 
by Diannait,* The hosts were on (the hill oQ Usnech, A 
great hail-storm came upon Ihem there. Such was its great- zo 
ness that the one shower left twelve chief streams in Ireland 
for ever. Mongán with seven men arose and went from the 
cairn aside, and his queen and his shanachie Cairthide, son 
of Marcán. Then they saw something, a prominent stronghold 
' lit. The occasion o( Mongan's 'Freniy' this here. Bailt Mon- 
[ glin or Mongan's ' Frenzy ' or ' Vision ' wns the title of a tale which is 
w lo»t : though one us. (ff) gives this title to the present lale. As to 
other tale: calk-d BaÍU, lee O'Carry, MS. Maleriah, p. 3S5. 

■. ' Fait L.'uly.' In the tale printed above, p. 46, 14, she is called 
I BttitigertttI ' Flame- Lddy.' 

* According to the Four Moslcrs these two events happened A.D. 
S38- 

* Diximait, the son of G:rbal1 or Cerrbél, becnme king of Ireland 
I A.I>.S39(F.M). 
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with a frontage of ancient trees. They go to it. They went 
into the enclosure. They go into a marvellous house there. 
A covering of bronze was on the house, a pleasant bower 
over its windows. Seven conspicuous men were there. With- 

S in the house there was a marvellous spread of quilts and 
covers, and of wonderful jewels. Seven vais of wine there 
were. Mongán was made welcome io the houst He stayed 
there. He became intoxicated. It was then and there 
that Moagdn sang the 'Frenzy' to his wife, since he had 

IO promised he would tell her something of his adventures. It 
seemed to them it was not very lonj; they were in that house. 



saw It was 



They deemed it to be no more but one niglii. Ho 
were there a full year. When they awoke, they 
Rathmore' of Moy-Linny in which they were. 
5 ' Mongán's own palace in co, Antrim. 



[Compert Mongáin ocus Sere Duibe-Lacha do 
Mongán,] 



r, they 



Cf. D'Aibob de Jubninvillc, Caiahgm, p. 2o6. I 
Fetmoy, p. 13: a. 

20 I- Feacht n-^n da n-deachaid Fiachna Find mac Biedl 
tnheic Murcertaigh mheic Muredhaigh mheic Eogain mheic 
NéiU a Héirind amach, co riinic a Lochlandaibh. Ocus is e 
ba rfgh Lochlann an tan sin .i. Eolgharg Mór mac Maghair ^ 
dofúair miadh 7 grádh 7 anoir mhór and. Ocus nf cfan da b( 

2; ann an tráth do gabh galar rfgh Lochlann 7 do liarfai^jh da 
leagaibh 7 da fisicibh ca do foirfeadh' é. Ocus adubhradur ris 
nach roibh ar bith nf do foirfedh é ach[t] bo clilaisderg glégeal 
7 a berbhadh do. Ocus do siredh * an cinedh ' Lochlim't don 
bhoin 7 do frith énbó ChaiUÍghi Duibhc 7 do (airgeadh bií 

30 aile df da cind 7 d'éirígh an cbailleach. Ocus tucadh a cethair 



1 



' fiioirieajli. 
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df .i. bd gacha coisi 7 nir'ghabh an chaiUeach cor aile ach[tj 
coraigbeacht Fhiachna. Ocus is i sin úair 7 aimsir táncadur 
teachta ax ceod Fiachna Find mheic Ba^dáin 7 tlÍQÍc leisna 
tcachiaibh sin 7 ro ghabh rfgbi n-Uladh ' 7 do bi blladhain 
'na rfgh. S 

3. Laithc n-xn a cinn blfadhna do chú»1aidh éighmbe a 
n-donis an dijnaidh ' 7 adubert a fhis cia do dénadh an eigheam 
(7 cipé)^ do dénadh, a légon asteach. Ocus (is f) ' ro bfann an 
chaiUeach LochlannacA do iaraidh' coraigheachta. Do aithin 
Fiachna hf 7 ferais fdilti fria 7 liarfaigbi^ scéla df, ' Atát scéla 10 
agiun, ar an chaiUeach. Rfgh Lochlann ... do choral geachta- 
sa 7 feall ama ceithríbh búaibh do gellad damh-sa (tar) éís mo 
bo.' *Dobér-sa ceithre b.i (p. i3i'')arason duit, a chaiUeach,' 
ar Fiachna. Ocus adubert an chaiUeach na gébhadh. ' Dobdr- 
safiche' bo arason,' ar Fiachna. ' Nf gébh,' ar an chaiUeach. tj 
'Dobdr-sa ceithre /f/i/bd.'ar Fiachna, 'fichi* bo arson gacha 
bo dar . . . ar rfgh Lochlann. ' Is brtathar dbamh-sa,' ar an 
chaiUeach, '(dia) tuctha a fuil do bbúaibh a cotgid Uladh . . . 
iiach gébhaind co Ifsta féin do dén(am caiha) ar rfgh Lochlann, 
amail tanac-sa anair . . . sa tarsa an-aister 1eam-sa mairs(in). 20 

3. . . . Fiachna maithi Uladh 7 a fuair do maith(ibb] . . . 
coroibhe deicA catha comiJra 7 lái(nic) ... 7 do fógradh caCh 
úadha for Lochlanncbaibh 7 (ro ba)dar trf láithi ac timsugudh 
'cum an chalha . . . regh comhrac 6 rfgh Lochlann ar feraib 
Eirenn 7 do thuit trl ehét Idech 6 Fhiachna 'sa comrac 7 35 
doléigid . . . cáirigh neimhe a phuball rfgh Lochlann chuca . 
7 do thuit fo . . . na trl chét láech an U sin leisna cáiribh 7 do I 
thnit trf chét láech an dara U 7 trf ch^t láech an ttes la. Fa ^ 
doiligh le Fiachna sin 7 adubert ; 'As trúagh an turus tánca- 
mair-ne do marbad ar muindtiic dona cáiribh. Uair dam(ad) 30 
a calh no a comlann do thuitfidis le slog Lochlann, nf budh 
aithmhéia linn a luilim, uair do dfgheoldais féin (ad. 

* Ulagb. * dunaigti. * Such* parentheKi cantain conjeclittnl 
rMdings, the MS. bebg bluned and illegible. ' iaiaigb. ' liihe. 
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Tabhraidh,* ol sé, mh'arm 7 tnh 'eirred d^m-sa co n-dechar fáin 
isin comrac risna cáiribh.' ' Nd habair sin, a rtgh, ol sfat, li^r 
nf aihaidA frit dul do comrac riu,' ' Is brialhar dam-sa, ar 
Fiachna, ná tuitfe d'feraibh Érenn led nf as mo, co n~dechar-sa 
5 Kin 'sa comhrac risna cáiribh 7 mas ann do cinded damh-sa 
bás d' fághbhail, do gibh, úair nf fitar dul seocb an cindeamh- 
ain, 7 munab ann, tuitfid na cáirig leam.' 

4. Mar do bhádar isin imagallaim sin, do chonncadar 
Et^núgtach mór mfleia da n-innsaighe. Bral úainc cendalha 

10 uimc 7 casán gelair),'it isin brutt as a bbniinde 7 léine do 
áróll re geilchnes d<5. Fleasc <5ir a timchill a fuilc 7 da asa 
<5ir foDa tráighthib. Ocus adubert ant óglach : ' Ca liíach 
dobért[h]a dom[ do díngébad na cáirigh dft?' ' Is brfathar 
damh-sa ... da roibh agum, co tiiibrainn.' ' Biaidh,^ ar ant 

15 óclach, 7 indeosat-sa duit hf.' 'Abair an breath,' ar Fiachna. 



'Adt'r,' ol sé; 
chomartba damb-s 
cumaiscther ria.' 

léicfind íenfer d' fe 
o sin." ' Nocha 



fainde air sin fot' mér-sa do thabairt do 
1 CO Héirinn 'cum do bhanchétle, co 
' Is briathar dam-sa, ol Fiachna, nach 
aibh Éirenn do ihuitim araba nacomha* 
isde duit-si hf, oir geinfidh geia btiadha 
iiaim-si ann 7 is (lait-si ainmneochoi'i^A .i. Mongán Find mac 
Fiachna Finn. Ocus rachad-sa ad' richt-sa ann indus na ba 
heisindracaide do ben-sa. Ocus misi Manannán mac Lir 7 
gébha-sa tfgbe Lochliin» 7 Saxan 7 Brcian.' Js and sin dorat 
25 ant óglach brodchú as a choim 7 slabhra fuirre ... 7 as 
brfathar damh-sa nach bifra icnchfeira dibb a cend leo úaithi co 
dúnadh'' dgh Locbldnn, 7 muirfldh' s( tr[ chéi do álúagbaibli 
Lochlann 7 g<!bha-sa a m-biaidh'dc' Táinic ant úgUch a 
n-Éirínn cor'comhraic írí mnái Fiachna a richt Fiachna f<£in, 
30 cor'loirrchedh hf an adhaigh sin. Atrochadar na cáirigh 
laisin coin an la sin 7 trf chét do mfaaithibh Lochlunn 7 do 
gabh Fiachna rfghi iMcMaitn 7 Saxan 7 Brctan. 

5. Dála na Caillighi Duibhe imoro, dorad Fiachna a 
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dnthaig di .i. seacht caislena con 
da gacb crudh 7 tiinig a n-Éii 
tsebbtrom torracb 7 rug mac an tan tainic 
do bf ifiHa ac Fiachna Find .i. an Damh a 



crfch 7 con» fennn 7 c^l 

in far sin 7 fi'inir a bhean 

tainic a hinbhnidh.' Ocus 

ic a bhean 



n adhaigb sin 7 do baisdedh * lat far3:n 7 tucadh Mongitn j 
ar Diac Fiachna 7 (ucadb Mac an Daimh ar mac an ghitla. 
Ocus do bl 6clach eile a comflatthcambnus re Fiitchna Finn .i. 
Fiachna Dubh mac Demáin 7 do laig sini co luAr ar a flalthius 
7 rucadh Inghen d6-san an adhaigh ciflna 7 tucadh Dubh' Lncha 
Liirahgheal d' ainm fuirre 7 do cuÍTÍdh ar scilbh a cbi'ilo 10 
Mongdn 7 Dobb-Lacha. A cind tti n-oidhche Mon^in tdinig 
Manannin ar a cheann 7 rug Ids di oilcnmhnin 6 a Tir 
Tairngaire 7 tuc a chtibhais nach Ificlidb a n-£rinn aris co 
cend a dhá bliadhan dig. 

6. DAla imoro Fiachna Duibh meic Deraiin, fiiair a bicghal i; 
ar Fiachna Find mac Dhadáin 7 fiiair a aúMha^ íliíiiiijh 7 
Isochraide he 7 dochúaidh fona dúnad 7 do loisc 7 do mhúir 
an diinadh 7 do mbarbh Fiachna f<5in 7 do ghabh rfghi n Uladh 
ar écin don ulagh sin. Ocus dob' ^íl le hUlUnch'i/M uile 
Mongán do thabairt chuca a cind a ié m-bliadnn 7 nl thuc lo 
Manannán d' ul(ltacbaibh) i5 cocend a sif in'bliadbnn d<f^, Ocus 
tainican-UIltachaibh far sin 7 dorónsat muithi Uludh sidh ' 
cturra 7 Fiachna Dubh .i. leth Uladh do MongAn 7 Dubh- 
Lacha do mhnái 7 do bhanchéile a n-éiríc a athar 7 do bf 
mairsin. 3 

7. A thaiglaithe (?) n-xn dia roibhe Mongdn (p. 133a) ... a 
bhancfaéle 7 (at ag imeirt fi[dh]cbille, co facadnr cléirchín ciar 
cirdubh isin ur(s) aind 7 is ed adubert : ' NÍ ihocht budh cubh- 
aidh* (l)e r[gh Uladh an tocht so fil fort, a Mongiin, ipn dul 
do dfghaill t'athar ar Fiachna Dubh mac Deiniiin, acli[t] cidh 30 
olc le Duibh-Lacha a rádha frit, úair atá sé a n-i'inth<u/ Alliaitíh 

7 iochtaide 7 tarr lem-sa ann 7 loiscim an dunadh' 7 marbham 
Fiachna.' ' NI fcs ca sen ar an dubhartus sin, n clélrchln,' ol 
Mongán, ' 7 rachmait leat.' Ocus dognfther ainhlaidh, úair ro 
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marbadh Fiachna Dubh léo. Rogabh Mongán rfghi n-UI 
7 is é cléirchín do bf a{g] dénum an braitb .i. Manaaoan t 
chumachtach. 

8. Ocus do timsaighedh maithi Uladh co Mongán 7 adubert' 
5 riu : 'Dob ail lem duP d'Íarraidh' faigl)[dh]e ar chúigeadh- 

achaibh Érenn, co fágh[bh]aind or 7 airgil 7 innmhus do 
Ihidhlocadh.' ' As maith an comhairle sin,' 0I sfat. Ocus 
táinic roimhe ar cdigidhaibh Eirenn, co ráinig a Laighnibh 
7 is é fa righ Laighen an tan sjn.i. Brandubh mac Echach' 

10 7 ro fer firchain fáilti re rfgh Uladh 7 do feisidar an adhaigh 
sin isin mbaile 7 mur (do) éirigh amamháirech Mongán ad- 
choiinaírc na (c)3:ca[i]t bó find úderg 7 iKgh' linn fri cois gadi 
(b)ó dibh 7 mar as taisce adcbonnairc, grádhaighu fat 7 tuc 
TÍgh Laighen ailhne fair 7 asbert fris : ' Do gradhaighu na bá, 

ISarígh,' ol sé. 'Is brfathar damh-sa, naeh faca rfamh aeh[t] 
rfghi (n)-Uladh nf budh ferr lem agum féia anáit' ' Is brfathar 
damh-sa,' ar rfgh Laighen, ' co rob cubhaidh' re (p. 133b]. 
Duibh-Lacha fat, liair as i uinben as áille a n-Éríiin (7 as) hf ac 
siut sealbh chruidh as áille a n-Éirino 7 nf fuil ar bith comha 

]□ ar a tibhnnn-si fat ach[t] ar chairdeas gan era do denamh 

9. Dorónsat amlaidh 7 do snaidm each ar a chéli dibh 7 do 
chúaidh Mongán dia t[b]igh 7 nic leis a tr( chaecait bo tind 7 
do 6aifuigh Dubb-Lacha : ' Ce hi ant selbh cruidh as áil(le do)- 

35 connairc rfamh 7 anif tuc sud,' ol sf, ' bera , . . íerr, oir nf tuc 
duine siut acht ar cend chomaine . . . ' Ocus do indis Mongán 
d[ amail fúair na bá 7 (nf cbl)aa do bhádar ano an tan do 
chonncadar na sldigli, cum an bhaile 7 is tS ro bf ann.i. rfgh 
Laighen. 'Créd (tdn)gais d'farraidh?' ol Mongán, 'oir as 

30 brfathar dam-sa, da roibfa a cúigidh Uladh an! atái d'iaraidh,' 
CO fuighir é.' 'Atá imoio,' ar rígh Laighen. 'D'Íaraidh* 
Duibhe-Lacha tfaánac' 

la Do mboidh" tocbt ar Mhong^. Ocus aduben ; 'N( 
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dM}aIu5-sa neach romam do ihabairt a mhná amacb.' ' Cin co 

cúalais,' ar Dubh-Lacha, 'tabhair, oir is búaine bladh 'nd 

sxghnl. ' GabhiUf fei^ MoRgán 7 dei^naigbu do Hgh Laighen 

t n brcith leis. Gaiimis Dubh-Lacha rígh Laighen le ar fot 

■ Jolcilh 7 adabert ris ; * An fuil agat-sa, a rfgh Laighen, co luit- 5 

i ftdh Or 7 leth Uladh tr(m-sa acbt muna bheind (em ar tabhairt 

\ grádha doit-si ? Ocus is briathar damh-sa Hit rach let-sa co 

i breth mo beóil féín damh.' ' Créd f an breath?' ar 

[■ ifeh Laighen, ' Do briathar rena comhall," 0! sL Tuc righ 

Laighen a bhriaihar a a-écmais a ficbhala co tibradh ' df. 10 

'Masíi^' ar Dubh-Lacha, *as áil^ leam-sa gan a m-breith co 

n-bhadhna ainadhaigh ' a n-inligh 7 da tEsair-si ar cúairt 

I {p- '34a) 1^ ^ n-i5nteach rium-sa gan teacht a n-a;nchatháir 

n acb[[] suidhe ' a cathlir am' aghaidh, úair eagail lem-sa an 

[ grAdb romhúr doradus-sa duid-si, co tibartha-sa miscais damb- 15 

I 7 nacb fa hSil km' ier féin arls mbe, uair da rabham ac 
I foii^he risin m-bliadhain so aaall n[ rach(ar n-)grcídh ar ciila.' 

11. Ocus tuc rigb Laighen dl an choma sin 7 rug dia thig hf 
I 7 TO bái tieimsi ann 7 Mongán a sirg afrghalair risin treimsi sin 
Wan adhaigh' tuc Mongán Dubh-Lacha tuc Mac an Daimta 3o 
r (a com) alta 7 fa ben friibeohnha thairisi dl h! . . . bh a Laignibh 

f le Duibh-Lacha hl-Co táinic Mac an (Daimh) laithe Ísin tech a 
I nibe Mongán 7 adbert : 'Ok aiáihar ann sin, a Mhongáin,' at 
I 96, ' ocus olc do thurus a Ti'r Thaimgaire co teach Manannain, 
I i nacb dernais d'foghlaim ann ach[l] bladh do chaÍthÍM 7 35 

Dbhlóirecht 7 as dona damh-sa mo bhen do breith a Laignibh, 
I i Bach demais cairdis gan era re gilla rfgh Laighen amhail 
f doríghnis-[s]e re righ Laighen 7 nach túalaing lú do bhen do 
f Itnmhuin' ' NÍ mesaleneach sin 'ni leam-sa fóin,' ar Moogdn. 

12. Ocus adbert Mongán fri Mac an Daim : ' Éirigh, ol se, 30 
coiuige an uaimh doraisar íágamur an cliabh giialaigh 7 íót a 

Héirínn 7 íái a hAÍbain ann, co n-dechar-sa let ar do mhuia, 

uair fiarfochaidh * righ Laighen da dráidhibh' mo scdla-sa 7 

ad^raid slum mo beith 7 cos" a n-Éinnd damh 7 cos' a 

' tibhtagh. ' áill. ' xaagfliif. * suighc. * sghaiUh. " finrfochaigh. 
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n-Albaia 7 adéra san cin rabar-sa mair sin, nf bu egail lais 
féin mhd' 

13. Ocus do ghlúaisidar rornpa amlaidh sin (p. 134b) 7 is Í 
sin úair 7 aimsir ro comorad jcn(ach) Mhuige Life a Laignib 7 

5 ráacadar co Mach(alre) Chille Carnáin a Laighnibh 7 alchonn- 
cadar nad . . . a^ha shiagh 7 ^ochraide 7 Hgh Laighen secha 
isin xnach 7 do aithnigheadar é. ' Trúagb aÍD, a Mbic an 
Dnimh, ol Mongin, ' as olc an lurus tdngamar.' Oeus adconn- 
cadar an nremhcleirech seocha.i. Tibraide sagart Cille Camáin 

lo 7 a chethair soisgéla ana láim fein 7 sceota na n-aidhbheagh 
ar muin déirigh re chois 7 iat a[g] dénamh a trdth 7 ro gab 
ingantus Mac an Dainih crét adubert an clérech 7 do b! ag a 
riarfaighi do Mongán 'Cred adubert ?' Adubert Mongrtn corub 
léighjnd 7 do fiarfaigh do Mac an Daimh ar thuic ffjn a bee 

15 úatba. ' NC thuicim, ar Mac an Daimh, 3ch[t] adnV an fer atá 
ana dhiaidh ' 'amen, amen.' 

14. Dealbhas Mong^n (ar sin abhann mhór tré lár an magha 
ar cinn Tibraide 7 droichid mór tairsi. Ocus fa hingnad le 
Tibraide sin 7 ro gabh ag a choisregadh. ' Is ann so lUgad 

30 mh'athair-si 7 mo senathair7 nf íaca rlamh abhann ann 7 6 
tharla an abhann ann, as greama mur iharrla in droichid tairsi. 
Do innsaighidar an droichid 7 mar rángadar co médoa an 
droichic, tultis an droichit fuit[h]ib 7 gabho/j Mongán an soi- 
sc^la a l^m Tibraide 7 léigts úadha le sruth tad 7 fTar&igh» do 

35 Mhac an Daimh an m-báidhfedh' (at. ' Báidhter^án,' ar Mac 
an Daimh. 'Nf dingnum Ítir,' ol Mongán, 'ocus léicfemaid 
íadh mile le sruth iat co tair dijiad ar totsc do dénamh isin 
diinadh.' 

15. De!bha/> Mongán é fi'in a ricbl (p. 135a) Tibraide 7 
3ocuiris Mac an Daimh a richt an dt^irigh 7 coróin mbór ana 

chinn 7 sceota nanaidhbéadh ar a muin 7 tegaid rompá a n- 
agaid rCgh Laighen 7 tttaix fiiilii re Tibraide 7 tic pdc do 7 'is 
bda Ó nach faca lu, a Tibraide,' aran rlgb, 'ocus dfnasolsc^l 

' dhiitigh. ' lutiglifcdh. • bajghtw. 
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daisd 7 innsaigh romhaind coruig an dúnadh. Ocus éírg'idh 
Ceibhfn Cochlach gilla mo charbaid-si let 7 alá an righaa ben 
rigb Uladh and 7 dob' áil 1e a fáisidin do dhenamh duit.' Ocus 
an oÍTcad to bl Mongán ag rádha a soiscéla, aderedh Mac an 
Daimb 'arain, amin.' Adubradar ' na shiaigh n( facadar S 
rfamh caimeach ac aach bladh [achl] énfocal ach[l] an cléirech 
út, úair nocha n-abair do Mighind ach[tj am^n. 

16. Ocus llinig Mongdn roimhe co dorus an dúnaidh ' aroibhe 
Dubh-Lacfaa 7 aithnig/j- Dubh-Lacha hd. Ocus adubert Mac 
an Daimh : 'Fágaidh uili an tech, co n-demn an Hghan a 10 
fiisidin.' Ocus an ben breathii no dhalta do fóbradh tré dhá- 
nacht anadb ^ ann. Dofadhadh* Mac an Daimh a limha 
taÍTSÍ 7 docuiredh aniach hi 7 aderedh nach biadh^ a farradh 
na rfghoa ach[l] an bean láinic le íéia. Ocus dúnais an gria- 
aáa ajia c-diaidh' 7 cuir» an comhlugloinidhe' ris 7 osgla[i]s 15 
a fuindeog giaine (p. 135b) 7 tácbhofj a ben féin isin leabaidh ' 
leis. NÍ tusca na rue Mongjn Duibh-Lacba leis 7 suidhfj 
Mongán ar a gúalaind 7 toirbinV teora pi5c df 7 betts lais annsa 
leabaidh " hf 7 dcnf toil a menman 7 a aigeanta ria. Ocus an 
tráth taimic sin do diínam, do labair cailleach coiméta na sat so 
iti bi isin chiiil, oir ní thucadar da n-úidh '" hi conuige sin. Ocus 
doleigistar Mongán lúathanál driidheachta fuithi, co narbo 
léirdf nf dha facaigh s! roimhe. 'Tnjaghsia,' aran chailleach 
' na ben neam dim, a nitmcléirigh, oir is écoir an smúaineadh " 
doriDdfUj- 7 gabh aiihrighe úaim, oir taidhbhsi bréige tadlibas 2$ 
damh 7 rográdb mo dhalta agum.' ' Druit cbugam. a chail- 
UtuM,' ar Mongán, ' ocus ddna t'fáisidin damh.' Eirgis an 
chailleach 7 delbaw Mongán bir chúaille isin catháir 7 tuiiis an 
chailleach uman cilaille co fúair bis. 'Bennacht fort, a Mhon- 
gáin,' ar an rfghan, 'as maith tarria dúind an chaillivu^A do 30 
marbudh, oir do inneósad beith mur do bhiímair.' 

■7- (p- I3^a) Ocus do chúaladar far sin an donis ag a bhúa- 
ladh 7 is d ro bf ann Tibiaide 7 trf nónbbaír marxn ns. ' Nl 
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facama.ir tiamb' ar oa doirrseoraidhe,' 'bliadhain budh lia 
Tibraide 'aan bliadhain so. Tibraiile astigh agaibh ^ TÍbraide 
amuigh.'' 'Is Ht sin,' ar sé Mongán,' ' Mongán táinic am' 
richt-sa 7 éirgid amacb,' ar sé, ' ocus dobeirím-si lógbadh * 

j dáibh 7 iTiarbtar oa cl^irigh út, úair £s grádha Mongáin [Íat] arna 
CUT a ricbtaibh cl<Íirech.' Ocus do éirgidar an teglacb amacb 
7 do marbhadar na cléirigh 7 do thoitidar da nónbhar lcó dfbh 
7 tarrla rig Laighen dóibh 7 do fiarfaigh díbh créd an scól ara 
rabbadar. ' Mong^in,' ar síat, ' ar toidbecht a rícht Tibraidc 

10 7 atá Tibraide Ísia bhaile.' Do léic rígh Laighen fuilhibb 7 
tartbaigb Tibraide lempall Cílle Caroáin 7 nl deachaíd dutne 
don nónbhar aile gan gortugud. 

18. Ocus táinic rígh Laighen dia ihigh 7 do im[th]igh Mon- 
gán (p. 136b) íar sin 7 do fiarfaig rfgh Laighen : ' Cait a fuil 

1 5 Tibraide ? ' ar sé. ' N! hé Tibraide do bf ano,' ar au ingbean, 
'acb[t] MoDgán, oirdochloisfea-saé.' 'Anrobhai-siagMongán, 
a inghen ? ' ar sé. ' Do bhadhus, ar (si, úair as ferr cert oram.' 
' Curt[h]ar Hs úaind ar cend Tibraide I ' ar rlgh Uighen, ' oir 
mur ailh larrla diiinn a mhuindtí'r do marbadh.' Ocus tucadh 

jo Tibraide cuca 7 do im[tb]igh Mongán dia thigh 7 do bí cncend 
ráithe gan teacbl arís 7 do bf a sirg galair rísin ré sin. 

ig. Ocus táinic Mac an Daimh cugi 7 adnbert rís : 'As fada 
damh-sa, ar sé, mo ben do bcth am' écmais tré obhldir mar 
thusa, fi nach demus cairdis gan éra re b<klach r^h L^ghen.' 

3C 'Eirígh-si damb-sa, ol Mongán, d' fis scdl co Ráith Deisdrl 
m-Bregh mar a fuil Dubh'Lacba Láimghel, oir nf insiubbail^ 
mhísi.' As a haithle sin adubairt Dubh-Lacha; 'Ticedli 
Mongdn cucam, ar sl, 7 atá rlgh Laighen ar sxrcbúairt Laigbcn 
1 atí Ceibbrn Cochlnch gilla carbaid (p. 137a) an rlgh am' 

3a farradh-sa 7 bfth ag a rádha rium élodh do d^nam 7 co 
ticfadh ' féin learo 7 is écniaidh a n-Uénann Mongán,' ar si. 
Ocus dochiiaidh ' mac aa Doimh Ao gresadh Mongiíin. 
20, lar sin di) gidais Mongán roime co ftáiib Deisdrt 
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a-Bregh 7 do Suidh ' ar gúalaiod na hingine 7 tucadh fi[dh]chni 
árdhaidhe' coca 7 do bhdtar ag a himirl 7 do Itig Dubh- 
Lacha a ríche re Mongán 7 mar do dercasla/r Mongán forra, 
ua)D[n]airc na ciche mdra 7 f^t msethgel 7 an medhón seng 
solosgheal 7 tdioic ailges na hingbine do 7 do airigh Dubh- 5 
I.achB sin. Is am sin do gairisticV rlgb Laighen cona 
ilúagaibh fon dúnadh ' 7 do hoslaiged an diinad roimhe 7 do 
fiatfaig rígh Laighen don ingin, an é Mongán ro bf astigh. Do 
rfidh* sf corbé. 'Dob ail* iem-sa athchuinghi d'[f|ághbail 
iail-si, a ingcn,' " ar rf Laighen. ' Dogébthar. A n-éanais do 10 
bdlh agum co tl an bliadhain, nf fuil agutn aihchuinghi iarfas ' 
Mi, nach tiub/r duit hf.' ' Maserf, arsin righ, da m-bi menma 
Mongáin meic Fiacbna agad, a hindisin dam-sa, oir an tan 
gíúaisis Mongán, bfaidh' a menma agat-sa.' 

II. Tdinic Mongán a dnn ráithi 7 do bl a menma fuirri-si 7 15 
dobhátar s\tiaig& an bhaile uile ann an tráth sin. lar sin 
tdncatar úúaígh an bhaile amach 7 do impó Mongán I'm dúnad 
7 liiDÍg dia thigh 7 do bi an ráilhi sin a sirg sfrghalair 7 ro 
thimsaighcdair maithi Uladh a n-íninadh 7 targadar do 
Mbongán toidheacht" lais do thabairi chatha fo chend a mná. 20 
' Is briathar dam-sa, ol Mongán, ao ben rucadh úaim-si trém' 

ighlicus " féin, nach tuitfe mac mná ná Ur d'UlltachaÍbh 
a tabairt amach, noga tucar-sa fcin lem irém' gUcus 

33, Ocus táinic an bliadhan faisin 7 do gliiais Mongán 7 Mac ^5 
as Daim rompo CO tech (p. 137b} rfgh Laighen. Is ann sin do 
bátai maithi Laighen afe] teacht isin mbaili 7 fledh " mhór fa 
chomhair feisi Uuibhi-Lacfia 7 do geail a tabain 7 táncatar ar 
an laith[ch]i amuich. ' A Mhongain, ar Mac an Daim. ca richt 
a rachum?' Ocus mar do bidar ann, do chid cailleach an 30 
mhotlind .i- Cuimne 7 fa garm[n]ach caillighe moire (sein 7 
niadra mi5r ar nasc aice 7 Í ag lighe cloch an mhuilind 7 
[s}elan gadraigh fo bráighit 7 Brotbar a ainm. Ocus do 
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chonncadar geiriln banmaircech 7 sensrathar' fair neoch'l 
bf a[g] tarraDg arbha 7 mhine 6 muilenn. 

23. Ocus mar do ' chonnaic MoQgán fat, adbert re Mac an 
Daimh : ' AtS aEum richt a racham, ar sé, 7 da m-bd a n-dán 

S dam-sa mo ben co. . . . d'íagbh^Ul, do gébh don cur sa hi.' 
' Cubbaidh ' rici, a deg[r|laith.' ' Ocus tarra, 3 Mhic an Daimb, 
7 gairm CuJnnne an mhuilind dam amach dom' agallaim.' 
' Atdt tri Jíc^ií hMadhan, or nir lar duine me da agallaim,' 7 
lainic amach 7 do len an madra hi, 7 [ó] adchonnaic Mong-in 

10 cuge [at, do memhaidh * a gean g.iire fair 7 adubeit fria : * Da 
n-demta ' mo chomairle, do chutrfind a richi ingine óigi tú 7 do 
betha ad' mnái agum féin nú ag rígh Laighen.' ' Doghéa* co 
deimhin,' ar Cuimne. Ocus tuc buille dont slait dráidheachta' 
don mhadra co n-dema^ mesán mingeal ' is áille do bf 'sa bilh 

15 dc"'7slabradhairgit'mabrdghait7cluigfn óirair,cod-toÍllfcdh" 
ar boiss duine 7 tuc buille don chailligh co n-derna " ingin óti]c 
dob ferr delbh 7 d^namh d' inginaibh an betha " di .i. Ibhell 
Gniadhsolus inghin rfgh Mumban. Ocus dochúaídh féín a 
richt Aedha meic rfgh Con[n]acht 7 do chur Mac an Daimh 

30 a richt a ghilla 7 dorinde falafn^igh glégheal 7 folt corcra uirre 

7 doroine diallait órdha co n-Ílbrecaibh " dir 7 leg loghmar'^ 

dont srathar. Ocus tucadat da chapall (p. 138a) ele a richt 

each futha 7 táacatar fon samhail sin 'cum an dúnaid.'" 

14. Ocus dircaighdar na doirseoiri " 7 adubradar re rfgh 

35 Laighen curbhé Aedh Alaind mac righ Con[n]acht 7 a ghilla 7 
a ben .i. Ibheall Gniadhsolus ingin ri[glij Human ar ec[h]t£ir 
7 ar innarba a Con[nJachtaibh ar comairce righ Laighen tknga- 
tar 7 nirbh dil leis teacht sláagA ná sochraide budh mhó. Ocus 
dorinde an doirseoir'' an uÍrgiU 7 táinic an ri ana n-aigh/<£t 7 

-o ro fer fáilti friu 7 do gairm ri laighen mac ri[gh] Con[n]3chl 
ar a ghúalaind. ' N[ he sin as bés againd,' ar mac ri[gh] Con- 

' sermsrathiiF. * do. ' cobbMgh. * mebhugh. ' aemta. 
*i6deii. ' dtaighfoi-^fl, • dtrna. * mtitgéiL " dá. 

" doillfegli. " dfrma. '* htlAai, " condilbr»caiLli. " lódhmw. 
" duimig. " rloiincoiri ■■ dmtistoir. 
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[alacht, 'acht suidbe' ar slis rígli 
bniidin 7 as misi at' égmais-[s]i i 
7 ar slis righ b(ad.' 

25. Ocus do heagrad an lech n-ála 7 ro chur Mongin blichl 
serce a n-gniadhaibh na caillige 7 d' fechain da luc rlgh j 
Laighen uirre do lin a sercc 7 a grádh é, gu nach roibh cnáim 
méd n-ordlaigh de nir l!n do sercc na caillighe 7 do gainn 
gilla fmheolmha cuge 7 adubert ris : ' Eirigb mar a fuil ben 
meic righ Coa[n]acht 7 abair fria co "tuc righ Laighen sere 
7 grádh miír duiu" 7 curob ferr righ 'na righdhamna. Ocus 10 
tojc MoDgán ar an cogar 7 adubert re' Cuimne : 'Ac siud 
giUa 6 tigh Laigben dod' chuibbe re teachtai reach i cugad 7 
ailhnim-si an cogar út dobnV sé 7 da n-dernia mo chomairle, 
nt betbea ac fer budb mhesa 'na mhisi no righ Laighen.' ' Nf 
túgha nuachuiV lem-sa, cibe agaibh fer bias agum.' ' MasA^' 15 
ar Mongán, ' mar ticfiw cugad, abair-si co tiubhartha féin 
aithne ar sédaibh 7 ar tnháinibh antt: do beradh grádh duit 7 
tar an com ' dobfiV sé cugad ' air' 

a6. Ocus táÍQÍc iSclach righ Laighen d[a] agallaim 7 adu- 
bert : ' Ac so com ' úasal tucadh cugad.' ' Dobdrmais aithne 10 
ar iélaibh 7 ar mháinlbh ante doberadh grádb dúind.' Ocus 
adbert ri Laighen risin ogilla : ' Tabair mo chora " d!.' Ad- 
bert teaghlach rfgh Laighen : ' Na labair do seóid do mnii 
tnaicrtgh Connacht.' ' Dobér/bharrigh Laighen, 'oir [icfaidh' 
an ben 7 mo seoit chugam.' Ocus tarthaidh ^ Mac an Daim 15 
KB com^ (p. 138b) úaitbi 7 gacha fúair do áétaibb co malain. 

37. Ocus adbert Mongán re Cuimne : ' lar a chris ar rfgh 
Laigheo.' Ocus as amhiaidh do bf an cris 7 nf ghabhm/ galar 
ni aingcis an t3:bh tar a m-bjih 7 do sir an cris 7 luc r<gh 
Ltúghen an cris dl 7 beiridh Mac an Daimb a cétóir úailhi. 30 
' OcQS abair anois re gilla rfgh Laighen, da tucadh an biih 
duit, na tTi!icfea t' fer Km air.' Ocus do indis an gilla do 
r^h Laighen sin 7 adubert righ Laighen : ' Cad ara fuil bhar 
n-aiie?' 'A fuil sJbh astighort-sa,' bhuriat-sian. 'Is aithnidh*" 
soighi. ' re. ' comH. ' gugid, ' comn. 

cfaorDK. ' ticfaigh. ' tanhaigh. * comn. " aithnigh, 
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dáib-si an ben so ar mo ghúalainn-si .i. Dubh-Lacha Láitnghel 
ingin Fiachra Dulbh melc Demiin. Rugus ar chairdis gran 
era i^adha hi 7 damadh lil ' let-sa, do dh^naind imiaid nut.' 
Ocus TO gabh ferg 7 loindíí mot 7 adubert : ' Da tucaind eich 
5 7 greagha ' 1cm, do budh choir a n-iaraidh ^ oraui, 7 gidh edh 
ni dlegar tigerna d'éra fam reracba a aire, gidh lesc lem, ber-si 
cugad hi.' Ocus mar dorónsat iumlaid, tuc Mongán icóra póc 
don ingin 7 adubert*: 'Aderadais each nach ó chraidhe do 
dénmais an imlaidid, muna tucaind-si na póca so.' Ocus do 

10 gbabhadar ago co rabhadar mesca medharchain. 

3S. Ocus do éirigh Mac in Daimh 7 adubert : ' As mot a 
náire gan éndulne do beradh deoch a láimh meic rlgh Cod- 
nacht.' Ocus mar nár* fregair duine é, do gabh an dá each 
as ferr do bi 'sa ddnadh 7 do chur Mongán lúas gáithi isna 

i; hech'] 7 do chur Mongán Duibh-Lacha ar a ci'ilaibh 7 do chur 
Mac an Doim a ben féin 7 do ghlúaisidar rompo. Ocus mar 
do éirgidar amamhárach (eaghlach rfgh Laighen, atconcadar 
bratach na caillige 7 an chailleach liathgharmnach ar leabaidh ' 
rtgh Laighen 7 doconncadar an madra 7 selan gadraigh 'ma 

10 brdgaid 7 doconncadar an gerrdn banmaircech 7 ant srathar 
arpirsian (?) edaigh 7 do bh.idar an mhulndter ar gáire 7 do 
muscall rtgh Laighen 7 dochonnaic an ciia,\l\eck táimh ris 7 
adubert ; 'An tú Cuimne CúlUalh' an mhuilind?' 'As me,' at 
st 'Tniagh mar tharrla dam-sa cumusc riut-sa, a Chuimrc 1' 

' aill. ' gr^adtia. * inraigh, * adubirlais, with puncu 

delenli» nndet iis. ' leab»igh. • cutlalh. 
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[The Conception of Mongán and Dub-Lacha'sl 
Love for Mongán.] 

J t. Once upon a time Fiachna Finn, son of BaelJn, son of 
Murchertach, son of Muredach, son of Eogan, son of Niall, 
went fonh from Ireland, until he came to Lochlacn, over 
which Eolgafg Mór, son of Magar, was at ih-il time king. 
There he found great respect and love and honour. And he 
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Pwas not long ihere, «ben a disease seized tlie king of Loch- 
\ lano, who asked of his leeches and physicians what would 
help him, And they lold him there was in the world nothing 
that would help him. save a red-eared shining-white cow, 
which was to be boiled for bim. And the people of Loch- 5 
lann searched for the cow, and there was found the single 
cow of Caillecb Dub (Dtack Hag). Another cow was offered 
to her in its stead, but the hag refused. Then four were 
oflenci to her, vii., one cow for every foot, and the hag would 
not accept any other condition but that Fiacbna should be- 10 
come security. Now this was the hour and the time that 
inesseagers came for Fiachna Finn, the son of Baetdn, and 
he went with those messengers, and look the kingship of 
Ulster, and was king for one year. 

2. One day at the end of a year he heaid cries of distress in 15 
&ODt of the fort, and he told (his men] to go and see who made 
those cries, and to let the person that made ihera into the house. 

■ And there was the hag from Lochlann come to demand her 
I seconty. Fiaehna knew her and bade her welcome and asked 
I tidings of her. ' Evil tidings I have,' said the hag. ' The king 20 
[ of Lochlann has deceived me in the matter of the four kine that 
■e promised to me for my cow.' ' I will give thee four kine on 
I bis behalf, O hag,' said Fiachna- But the hag said she would 
I not take them. ' I will give twenty kine on his behalf,' said 
I Fiachna. ' I shall not take them,' said the hag. ' I will give 25 
I four times twenty kine,' said Fiachna, ' twenty kine for each 
I cow.' ' By my word,' said the hag, 'if all the kine of the pro- 

^ce of Ulster were given to me, I should not take them, until 

thou come thyself to make war upon the king of Lochlann. 

As I have come to thee from the east, so do thou come on 30 

a journey with me.' 

3. Then Fiachna assembled the nobles of Ulster until he had 
ten equally large battalions, and went and announced battle to 
the men of Lochlann. And they were three days a-gathering 
unto the battle. And combat was made by the king of Loch- 35 

I lann on the men of Ireland. And three hundred warriors fell 
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by Fiachna in the fiyht. And venomous sheep were let out of 
the king of Lochlann's tent against them, and on that day 
three hundred warriors fell by the sheep, and three hundred 
warriors fell on the second day, and three hundred on the third 

5 day. That was grievous to Fiachna, and he said : ' Sad is the 
journey on which we have come, for the purpose of having our 
people killed by the sheep. For if they had fallen in battb or in 
combat by the host of Lochlann, we should not deem their fall 
a disgrace, for ihey would avenge themselves. Give me.' saiih 

10 he, 'my arms and my dress that 1 may myself go to light against 
the sheep.' " Bo not say that, O King,' said they. ' for ii is not 
meet that thou shouldst go to fight against them.' ' By my 
word,' said Fiachna, ' no more of the men of Ireland shall fall 
by them, till I myself go to fight against the sheep ; and if I 

ij am destined to find death there, I shall find it, for it is 
impossible to avoid fate ; and if not, the sheep will &J1 by 
me.' 

4. As they were thus conversing, they saw a single tall war- 
like man coming towards them. He wore a green cloakof one 

20 colour, and a brooch of white silver in the cloak over his breast, 
and a satin shirt next his white skin. A circlet of gold around 
bishair,and two sandals of gold under his feet. And the warrior 
said : ' VVhal reward wouldst thou give to him who would keep 
the sheep from thee ? ' ' By my word,' said Fiachna, ' [whatever 

3 J thou ask], provided 1 have it, I should give it.' 'Thou shah have 
it (to give),' said the warrior, ' and 1 will tell Ihee the reward.' 
'Say the sentence,' said Fiaehna. 'I shall say it,' said he; 
'give me that ring of gold on thy finger as a token for me, when 
I go to Ireland to thy wife to sleep with her.' ' By my word,' 

30 said Fiachna, ' I would not let one man of the men of Ireland 
fall on account of that condition.' ' It shall be none the worse 
for thee; for a glorious child shall be begotten by me there, 
and from thee he shall be named, even Mongan the Fair (Finn), 
son of Fiachna the Fair. And I shall go there in thy shape, so 

35 that thy wife shall not be defiled by it And I am Manttnnan,50ti 
of Ler, and thou shalt sciie the kingship of LocKIann and of 
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ind Britons,' Then the warrior took a venomous 
hound' oui of bis cloak, and a chain upon it, and said: 'By 
my word, not a single sheep shall carry its head from her to the 
foriress of the Icing of Lochlann, and she wiil kill three hundred 
of the hosts of Lochlann, and Ihou shalt have what wiil come of 5 
it.' The warrior went to Ireland, and in the shape of Fiachna 
bimsdf he slept with Fiachna's wife, and in that night she 
became prcsnanl. On that day the sheep and three hundred 
of the nobles of Lochlann fell by the dog, and Fiachna seized 
the kingship of Lochlann and of the Saxons and Britons. 10 

5. Now, as to the Cailleach Dubh, Fiachna gave her her due, 

«t, sevea castles with their territory and land, and a hundred 

of every cattle. And then he went into Ireland and found his 

wife big-bellied and pregiiant, and when her time came, she 

bore a son. Now Fiachna the Fair had an attendant, whose 15 

name was An Damh, and in that (same) night his wife brought 

forth a son, and they were christened together, and the son of 

Fiachna was named Mongan, and the son of the attendant was 

Darned Mac an Daimh. And there was another warrior reign- 

1 ing together with Fiachna the Fair, to wit Fiachna the Black, 20 

I son of Demai),' who lay heavily on his^ rule. And to him in 

I th« some night a daughter was bom, to whom the name Dubh- 

I Lacha (Black Duck) Wliite-hand was given, and Mongan and 

I Dubh'Lacha were affianced to each other. When Mongan 

I three nights old, Manannan came for him and took him 25 
I with him to bring him up in the Land of Promise, and vowed 
[ ihai he would not let him back into Ireland before be were 
I twelve years of age. 

'. Now as to Fiachna the Black, son of Deman, he watched 
bis opportunity, and when he found that Fiachna the Fair, son 30 
of Baedan, had with him but a small host and force, he went up 
to his stronghold, and burnt and destroyed it, and killed 
' tnl-ehil, fierhaps a mastiff. See Glossary. 

• He was nilcr of the Dil Fimach. .See ihe Four Masters, A,n. 
1 59; and &». 

!. Fiachna Fbn't. 
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Fiachna himself, and seized the kingship of Ulster by force.' 
And all the men of Ulsler desired Mongan lo be brought lo 
them when he was six years old, but Manannan did not bring 
him to Ulster till he had completed sixieen yeais. And then 

S he came to Ulsler, and the men of Ulster made peace between 

themselves and Fiachna the Black, to wit, one^half of Ulster 

to Morgan, and Dubh-Lacha to be his wife and consort in 

retaliation for his father. And it was done so. 

7. One day while Mongan and his wife were playing^flWr//, 

10 they saw a dark black-tufted little cleric at the door-post, who 
said : 'This inactivity* in which thou art, O Mongan, is not an 
inactivity becoming a king of Ulster, not to go to avenge ihy 
father 00 Fiachna the Black, son of Deman, though Dnbh- 
Lacha may think ii wrong to tell thee so. For he has now but 

t5 a small host and force with him ; and come with me thither, 
and let us bum ihc fortress, and let us kill Fiachna.' ' There Is 
no knowing what luck' there may be on that saying, O cleric," 
said Mongan, ' and we shall go with tbee.' And thus it was done, 
for Fiachn.-t the Black was killed by them.' Mongan seized 

20 the kingship of Ulster, and the little cleric who had done the 
treason was Manannan the great and mighty. 

S. And the nobles of Ulster were gathered to Mongan, and 
he said to them : ' I desire to go lo seek boons* from the pro- 
vincial kings of Ireland, that I may get gold and silver and 

25 wealth to give away.' 'That is a good plan,' said they. And 
he went forth into the provinces of Ireland, until he came to 
Leinster. And the king of Leioster at that lime was Brandubh 



622. 

' liL silence (l«(i/). 

* 1 read ra sen. 

* According to the Fonr Masters Fiachna the Block wu iltin A.Il 
624 by Condid Cerr. lord of the Scotdi Dal Riadi in the builc 
of Atd Cotaino. 

' fsighdlu, 0. It. faigit ei 'Je-iuiJt. 
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Ulster, and they slept that night in the place, and when 
Mongan awoke on the morrow, he saw the fifty white red-eared 
kine, and a white calf by the side of each cow, and as soon as 
be saw them he was in love with them. And Ihe king of 5 
Leinster observed him and said to him : ' Thou art in love with 
the kine, O king,' sailh he. ' By my word,' said Mongan, 'save 
the kingdom of Ulster, 1 never saw anything that 1 would 
rather have than them.' ' By my word,' said the king of 
Leinster, ' they are a match for Dubh-Lacha, for she is the one 10 
woman that is most beautiful in Ireland, and those kine are the 
most beautiful cattle m Ireland, and on no condition in the 
world would I give them except on out making friendship 
«rithout refusal.' 

9. They did so, and each bound the other. And Mongan i; 
went home and took his thrice (jt'ir) fifty white kine with him. 
And Dubh-Lacha asked: 'What are the cattle that are Ihe 
most beautiful that I ever sawP and he who got them,' saiih 
she, '. . . , for no man got them except for . . . .' And 
Mongan told her how he had obtained the kine. And they 3d 
were not long there when they saw hosts approaching the place, 
and 'lis he that was there, even the king of Leinster. ' What 
hast thou come to seek ? ' said Mongan. ' For, by my word, if 
what thou seckest be In the province of Ulster, thou shalt have 
iL' ' It is, ilicn,' said the king of Leinster. 'To seek Dubh- aj 
Lacha have I come.' 

10. Silence felt upon Mongan. Andhesaid:'! have never heard 
of any one giving away his wife.' ' Though thou bast not heard 
of it,' said Dubh-Lacha, 'give her, for honour is more lasting 
than life.' Anger seiied Mongan, and be allowed the king of 30 
Leinster to take her with him, Dubh-Lacha called the king of 
Leinster aside and sai^ to him : ' Dost thou know, O king of 
Leinster, that the men and one half of Ulster would fall for my 
soke, except I had already given love to thee? And by my word ! 

I shall not go with thee until ihou grant me the sentence of my 3; 
owD lips." ' What is the sentence ? ' said the king of Leinster. 
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' Thy word to fulfil it ! ' saith she. The king of Leinster gave 
his word, with the exception of his being left , . .' 'Then, 
said Dubh-Lacha, ' I desire that until the end of one year we be 
not brought for one night into the same house, and if in the 
5 course of a day thou comest into Che same house with mc, that 
ihgu shouldst not sit in the same chair with me, but sit in a 
chair over against me, (or I fear the exceeding great love which 
I have bestowed upon thee, that thou mayst hate me, and that 
1 may not again be acceptable to my own husband ; for if we 
lo are a-eouning each other during this coming year, our love will 

II. And the king of Leinster granted her thai condition, 

and he took her to his house, and there she was (or a while. 

And for that while Mongan was in a wasting sickness con- 

t5tÍDually. And in the night in which Mongan had taken 

Dubh-Lacha, Mac an Daimh had taken her foster-sister, who 

was her trusty attendant, ar.d who had gone into Leinster 

with Dubh-Lacha. So one day Mac an Daimb came into 

the house where Mongan was, and said: 'Things arc in a 

20 bad way with thee,' O Mongan,' saith he, 'and evil was tby 

journey into the Land of Promise to the house of Manannan, 

since thou hast learnt nothing there, except consuming food 

and practising foolish things, and it is hard on me that my 

wife has been taken into Leinster, since / have not made 

25 " friendship without refusal " with the king of Leinsier's 

attendant, as thou didst with the king of Leinster, thus being 

unable to follow thy wife.' ' No one deems that worse than 

I myself,' said Mongan. 

iz. And Mongan said to Mac an Daimh: 'Go,' saith he, 

30 'to the cave of the door, in which we left the basket of , . .,* 

and a sod from Ireland and another from Scotland in it, that 

1 may go with thee on thy back ; for the king of Leinster will 

1 I doubt whether lo read to liihradi or ca ll brieh 'till judgioent.' 

' Cf. ' CindHs aialkar aruuin iiidiii i ' ' How are things with thee 

:t there) to-day?' Aislinge MeicConglinoe, p. 61, 1. 
' gmilaigh, perhaps from giStla, ■ iboulder-bukel ? 
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of his wizards news of me, a.nd they will say (hat I am 
with one foot in Ireland, and with the other in Scotland, and 
he will say that as long as I am like thai he need not fear me.' 

13. And in that way they set out. And that was the hour 
and time in which the feast of Moy-Litfcy was held in Leinster, j 
and they came to the Plain of Cell Chamain in Leinster, and 
there beheld the hosts and multitudes and Ihe king of Leinster 
going past them to the feast, and they recognised him. 'That 

is sad, O Mac an Daimh,' said Mongan, 'evil is the journey 
00 which we have come.' And ihey saw the holy cleric going 10 
past them, even TÍbraide, the priest of Cell Chamain, with his 
four gospels in his own hand, and the ... * upon the back 
of a cteiic by bis side, and they reading their offices. And 
wonder seized Mac an Daimh as to what the cleric said, and 
he kept asking Mongan : 'What did be say?' Mongan said 15 
it was leading, and he asked Mac an Daimh whether he 
understood a little of it. ' 1 do not understand,' said Mac an 
Daimh, 'except that the man at his back says "Amen, amen."' 

14. Thereupon Mongan shaped a large river through the 
midst of the plain in front of Tibraide, and a large bridge 20 
across it- And Tibraide marvelled at that and began to bless 
himself. "Tis here,' he said, 'my father was bom and my 
grandfather, and never did 1 sec a river here. But as the 
river has got there, it is well there is a bridge across it.' 
They proceeded to the bridge, and when they had reached 25 
its middle, it fell under them, and Mongan snatched the 
gospels out of Tibraide's hand, and sent them * down the river. 
And he asked Mac an Daimh whether he should drown them. 

Cen»nly, let them be drowned I' said Mac an Daimh. ■ Wc 
will not do it,' said Mongan. 'We will let them down the 30 
river the length of a mile, till we have done our task in the 
fortress.' 

15. Mongan took on himself the shape of Tibraide, and 
gave Mac an Daimh the shape of the cleric, with a large 

' I cannot translate litola na n-aidAlrheagh or aidhih<aah. 
Tibraide and his allcndanl. 
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tonsure on his head, and the . . . on his back. And they 
go onward before ihe king of Leinster, who welcomed Tibraide 
and gave him a kiss, and "Tis long that 1 have not seen 
thee, O Tibra.ide,' he said, 'and read the gospel to us and 
5 proceed before us to the fortress. And let Ceibhin Cochlach, 
the allendant of my chariot, go with thee. And the queen, 
the wife of the king of Ulster, is there and would like to 
confess to thee.' And while Mongan was reading the gospel, 
Mac an Daimh would say ' Amen, amen.' The hosts said they 

10 h^d never seen a priest who had but one word except that 
cleric ; for he said nothing but 'amen.' 

i6. And Mongan went onward to the front of the foilress 
in which Dubh-Lacha was. And she recognised him. And 
Mac an Daimh said : ' Leave the house all of ye, so that 

le the queen may make her confession.' And her nurse or 
foster sister ventured out of baldness to stay there. Mac an 
Daimh closed his arms around her and put her out, and said 
that no one should be with the queen except the woman that 
had come with her. And he closed the bower after tliem 

;o and put the glaien door to ii, and opened the window of glass. 
And he lifted his own wife into bed with him, but no sooner 
than Mongan had taken Dubh Lacha with him. And Mongan 
sat down by her shoulder and gave her three kisses, and 
carried her into bed with him, and had his will and pleasure 

aj of her. And when that had been done, the hag who guarded 
the jewels, who was in the comer, began to speak ; for they 
had not noticed her until then. And Mongan sent a swift 
magical breath at her, so that what she had seen was no 
longer clear to her. 'Thai is sad,' said the hag, 'do not rob 

30 me of Heaven, O holy cleric ! For the thought that I have 
uttered is wrong, and accept my repentance, for a lying \-ision 
has appeared to me, and 1 dearly love my foster-child' 'Come 
hitherto me, hag I' said Mongan, 'and confess to me.' The 
hag arose, and Mongan shaped a sharp spike in (he chair, 

3; .ind the hag fell upon the spike, and found death. 'A bles 
nn thee, O Mongan/ said the queen, 'it is a good thing for« 
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killed the woman, for she would have told what we 
hftve done.' 

17, Then ihey heard a knocking al the door, and 'tis he 
that was there, even Tibraíde, and three limes nine men 
with him. The doorkeepers said ; ' We never saw a year in J 
which Tibraides were more plentiful than this year. Ye have 

a Tibraide within and a Tjbraide without.' "Tis true,' said 
Mongan.' ' Mongan has come in my shape. Come out,' 
said he, 'and 1 will reward you, and let yonder clerics be 
killed, for Ihey are noblemen of Mongan's that have been '<> 
put into ihe shape of clerics.' And the men of the household 
came out and killed the clerics, and twice nine of them fell. 
And the king of Leinster came to them and asked them what 
course they were on. 'Mongan,' said they, 'has come in 
Tibraide's shape, and Tibraide is in the place.' And tlie king IS 
of LeinsicT charged them, and Tibraide reached the church 
of Cell Cbamain, and none of the remaioing nine escaped 
without a wound. 

18, And the king of Leinsler came to his house, and then 
Mongan departed. And tlie king asked : ' Where is Tibraide?' 20 
aaith he. ' It was not Tibraide that was here,' said the woman, 
'but Mongan, since you will hear it.' ' Were you witli Mongan, 
girl ? ' said he. * 1 was,' said she, ' for he has the greatest claim 
00 me.' ' Send for Tibraide,' said the king, 'for , . .' we have 
chaoced to kill his people.' And Tibraide was brought to them, 25 
and Mongan went home and did not come again until the end 
of a quarter, and during that time be was in a wasting sickness. 

19, And Mae an Daimh came to him and said to him : 'TÍs 
wearisome to me,' said he, 'to be without my wife through a 
down like myself, since / have not made "friendship without 3° 
refusal "with the king of Leinsier's attendant.' 'Go thou for 
me,' said Mongan, ' to get news to Ráiih Dcscirt of Bregia, 
where Dubh-Laclia of the White Hand is, for 1 am not myself 

' The MS. has Tibrude. 
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able to go.' ' Thereafter Dubh-Lacha said : * Let Mongan 
come to me,' said she, 'for the king of Lranster is on a journey 
around Leinster, and Ceibhin Cochlach, the attendant of the 
king's chariot, is with me and keeps telling me to escape, and 

5 that he himself would come with me. And Mongan behaves 
in a weak manner,' ' said she. And Mac an Daimh went to 
incite Mongan. 

20. Thereupon Mongan set out to Raith Descirt of Bregia, 
and he sat down at the shoulder of the girl, and a gilded chess- 

lo board was brought lo them, and Ihey played. And Dubh- 
Lacha bared her breasts to Mongan, and as he looked upon 
them, he beheld the great paps, which were soft and while, and 
the middle small and shining- white. And desire of the girl 
came upon him. And Uubh-Lacha obseived it. Just then the 

15 king of Leinster with his hosts was drawing near the fortress, 
and the fortress was opened before him. And the king of 
Leinsler asked of the girl whether Mongan had been in the 
house. She said he had been. * t wish to obtain a request of 
thee, girl,' said the king of Leinster. ' It shall be granted. 

20 Except thy being with me till the year is ended, there is nothing 
that thou maysi ask which 1 will not grant thee.' ' If that be 
so,' said the king, 'tell me when thou longest for Mongan son 
of Fiachna; for when Mongan has gone, thou wilt long for 
him.' 

2; II. At the end of a quarter Mongan returned, and he was 
longing for her ; and all the hosts of the place were there at 
(he time. Then the hosts of the place came out, and Mongan 
turned back from the fortress and went home. And that 
quarter he was in a wasting sickness. And the nobles of Ulster 

30 assembled into one place and offered Mongan to go with him 
to make battle for the sake of his wife. ' lly my word,' said 
Mongan, 'the woman that has been taken from me through my 
own folly, no woman's son of the men of Ulster shall 



' The HS. hits HnHulihail, the di 
* lit. it is weak whni M. docs. 



^t lliu fitál J being a punctUD 
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t, until, through my o 



1 craftiness, 



her sake In bnnging her o 

t myself bring ber with me.' 

aa. And in that way the year passed by, and Mongan and 

Daimb set out to the king of Leinster's house. There 

e the nobles of Leinster going into the place, and a great S 

IS being prepared towards the marriage of Dubh-Lacha. 

Lnd he ' vowed he would marry her. And they came to the 

9 outside. 'O Mongan,' said Mac an Daimh, 'in what 

e shall we go ? ' And as they were there, they see the hag 

if the mill, to wit, Cuimne. And she was a hag as tall as a lo 

i beam,* and a large chain-dog with her licking the 
Biitl-stones, with a twisted rope aiound his neck, and Brothar 
I his name. And they saw a hack mare with an old pack- 

e upon her, carrying com and floor from the mill. 
33. And when Mongan saw them, he said to Mac an Daimh : 15 
fl have the shape in which we will go,' said he, 'and if 1 am 
" stincd ever to obtain my wife, I shall do so this lime.' ' That 
mes thee, O noble prince,' [said Mac an Daimh]. ' And 
me, O Mac an Daimh, and call Cuimne of the mill oul to me 

converse with me.' 'Il is three score years [said Cuimne] 20 
me has asked me (o converse with him,' And she 

came out, the dog following her, and when Mongan saw them, 
be laughed and said to her : " if thou wouldst lake my advice, 

1 would put thee into the shape of a young girl, and thou 
sbouldst be as a wife with me or with the King of Leinster,' ' 1 35 
wiU do that certainly,' said Cuimne. And with the magic wand 
be gave a stroke to the dog, which became a sleek white lap- 
dog, the fairest that was in the world, with a silver chain 

iBTODiid its neck and a little bell of gold on If, so that it^" would 
|juve fitted into ihe palm of a man. And he gave a stroke to 30 
e hag, who bei:ame a young girl, the fairest of form and make 
)f the daughters ofthe world,to wit, Ibhell of the Shining Cheeks, 

' i.i. the king of Leinster. 

» /if. a weaver's beam [pirmmuAi of 1 tail hug. 
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daughter of the king of Munster. And he himself a:gsunied the 
shape of Aedh, son of the king of Connaught, and Mac an 
Daimh he put into the shape of his attendant. And he made 
a shining-white palfrey with crimson hair, and of the pack- 

j saddle he made a gilded saddle with variegated gold and 
precious stones. And ihey mounted two other marcs in ihe 
shape of steeds, and in that way they reached the fortress, 

24, And the door-keepers saw them and told the king of 
Leinstcr that it was Aed the Beautiful, son of the king of 

O Connaught, and his attendant, and bis wife Ibhell of the ShÍníng 
Cheek, daughter of the king of Munster, ex.iled and banished 
from Connaught, that had come under the protection of the 
king of Leinster, and he did not wish to come with a greater 
host or multitude. And the door-keeper made the announce- 

S ment, and the king came to meet ihem, and welcomed them. 
And the king of Leinster called the son of the king of Con- 
naught to his shoulder. ' That is not the custom with us,' said 
the son of tlie king of Connaught, ' but that he should sit by the 
side of the king who is the second best man in the palace, and 

next to thee I am the second best in the house, and by the side 
of the king I will be.' 

35. And the drinking-house was put in order. And Mnngan 
put a love-charm ' into the cheeks of the hag, and from the look 
which the tóng of Leinster cast on her he was filled with her 

S love, so that there was not a bone of his of the site of an inch, 
but was filled with love of the girl. And he called bis attendant 
to him and said to him : ' Go to where the wife of the king of 
Connaught's son is, and say to her "the king of Leinster has 
bestowed great love upon thee, and that n king is Iwtter than 

a king's heir." ' And Mongan understood the whispering, and 
said to Cuimne : ' There is an attendant coming from the king 
of I.*inster with a message to thee, and I know the secret 
message which he brings, and if thou wouldst take my advice, 
thou wouldst not be with a worse man than myself or the king 

' Inslcnd of bticKt I read btitlU. 
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of Leinsler.' ' 1 havenochoice'of bridegroom, whichever of you 
will be husband to me.' ' If that be so/ said Mongan, ' when he 
thee, say that by his gifts and precious things thou 
will know him who loves thee, and ask him for the drinking- 
horn which he brings thee," 5 

26. And the king of Leinster's attendant came to converge 
with her, and said ; * Here is a noble horn brought to thee.' 
' We should know him who loves us by gifts and precious 
things.' And the king of Leinster said to the attendant : 
' Give her my horn.' But the king's household said : ' Do not 10 
give thy treasures to the wife of the King of Connaught's son.' 
' I will give them,' said the king of Leinster, ' for tlie woman 
and my treasures will come to me,' And Mac an Daimh lakes 
the horn from her and whatever else she got of treasures tilt 
the morning. 15 

37. And Mongan said lo Cuimne : ' Ask the king of Leinster 
for his girdle.' And the girdle was of such a nature that 
neither sickness nor trouble would seiie the side on which it 
was. And she demanded the girdle, and the king of Leinster 
gave it her, and Mac an Daimh forthwith took it from her. so 
* And now say to the king of Leinster's attendant, if the (whole) 
world were given thee, thou wouldst not leave thy own husband 
for him.' And the attendant told that to the king of Leinster, 
who said: 'What is it you noiicef 'Are you in the house 
. . . ?' said they. " Vou know this woman by my side, to wit, 15 
Dubh-Lacha of the White Hands, daughter of Fiachna Dubh 
son of Deman. I look her from him on terms of " friendship 
without refusal," and if thou like, I would exchange with thee.' 
And great anger and ferocity seized him," and he said : ' If I 
had brought steeds and studs with me, it would be right to ask 30 
them of me. However, it is not right to refuse a lord . . ., 
though 1 am loath it should be so, take her to thee." And as 
ihey made the exchange, Mongan gave three kisses to the girl, 

' For liigha Fniher Ilencbiy conjectuiet ti^Ma. 
' vir. Mongnn. 
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and said : 'Every one would say that we did not make ilic 
exchange from our hearts, if 1 did cot give these kisses.' And 
they indulged themselves until they were drunk and hilarious. 
3S. And Mac an Uaimh arose and said : ' Jl is a great shame 
5 that no one puts drink into the hand of the king of Connaughi's 
son.' And as no one answered him, he look the two best steeds 
that were in the fortress, and Mongan put swiftness of wind 
inlo them. And Mongan placed Dubh-Lacha behind him, and 
Mac an Daimh his own wife, and they set forth. And when on 

lo the morrow the household of ihe king of Leinster arose, ihey 
saw the doak of the hag, and the grey tall hag on the bed of 
the king of Leinster. And they saw the dog with a twisted 
halter round his neck, and they saw the hack mare and the 
pack-saddle. . . . And the people laughed and awoke the king 

15 of Leinster, who saw the hag by his side and said : ' Art thou 
the grey-backed hag of the mill?' '1 am,' said she. 'Pity 
that 1 should have slept with thee, O Cuimnc I ' 



From the Annals.' 



Mongan mac F^hna Lurgan ab Artur' filio liicoir Ptetene 
lapide^ percussus interit, unde dicttun est — Bcc Boirche 

o dixit ; 

■ Is fiiar in giicth dnf 'lie.* 
doifUil ' dm • Cind-Ti™ ; ' 
dogenai ' gndn n-aruna»» dc, 
mairbfii"» Mongtn mac FJochaic. 

I r=Tigenucb ( -M088}, Kawl. B. 44S, fo. 9I1. a, a.D. 624: /tV 
E Annals of Ulster, a.d. 635 ; CAr=CiaoTÚcom Scotonim, a.i>. 625 ; 
FJÍf=Anaí\s of ibc Four MasIcti, A.t>. 630. * AituJi yArthui Cir. 
' bi coirpre tcne Inpitc rBtiloni CAr do Brctoailih /W, * Ailc T. 
' dusfaO Cir dofuil T. * úga C-lr iw.-i i 7"ocM i FAf, ' CÍunnTíre 
fif. ' dogena T'dogeiuil CAr dogeosat FJf. * amnui Tnamaim 
Ckr FM. "niuiifidh rmaiibfid Ckr vaait^'i FM. 
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Land Cblúana Ainhir indln, 
amra in celbrar forsrUdad : 
Cormnc Ciem !ii im/ochid.' 
ocus tlland mac Flachach.' 

Ocusi in dias ele 
dia < fognad " niúr dc ' thdathaib : 
Mongin mac FfachDsi Lurgan, 
ecus Rónáu mac TúaihaiL' ' 



1 ijV /"iV imochid r C*r. 
*«m. AU. *em. AU. ^ si 
AU. 'diAl/dortí. T F. 



» sic CAr-AC/Fi&chiadiFAfFi^chna T. 
FM. foghnonn T fognaid Ckr fosgniai lo 
r a translation of this extract, see p. 13S. 



From the Annals of Clonm 

Quoted by CDonovin, FM. vol. L p. S43, note z. 
A.D. 624. Mongan mac Fiaghna, a very well-spoken m; 
and much given to the wooing of women, was killed by o 
TAnhur ap] Bicoir, a Welshman, with a stone. 



Irische Texte iii, page 8g. 

' A Mong&ia, a MananrlAin, , 

nl miaec tar mcnjgud 1 

isin brag co m-beócraldi I 

d Tuiod Clidna comfada 

ia totachiain tcbugud ao 

CO Trácbt n-álBÍDd n-EdthailL' 
' O MoDgán. O Manann&n, 
Yqui wandenng is not frequent 
In the land with living heart 

From Tonn Oidna oí even Icngih 25 

The ... is winding 
To the beautiful strand of Eothaile.' 
Quoted as aa example of the metre called Casbairdnc Seisc- 
dach (sedradhach). Tonn CUdna (Toun Cleena) is a loud surge 
in tbe bay of Glandore, co. Cork. See its diiuuhenchas, Rev. 30 
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Celt. xv. p. 437. Tracht Eóthaili (Trawohelly) is on 
ofSliga 

VI 11 

Irische Texte iii. p. 87. 

5 ' 1 m-Bendchur 

alA Mongin mac Flnchna : 
is lp[is] aia Conchobur 
ar grafaind scáillc sclalhcba.' 
' In Bfuigor 
O Is Moagán son of Fiochna ; 

With bim is Conchobur 
At the contest of shield-splitling.' 
Quoted as an example of the metre called eujreslige iter, 
Uis is Stokes' conjecture for isle of the MS. 

S IX 

From Gilla Modutu's poem Senchas Ban, |Written A.D. 
1147, Book of Leinster, p. 140 «,29. 

' Ingcn do Cham main Dub-Lacha, 
lennán Mongdin, maith a cUnd, 
o Colgo, Conall, ba ludit Uthait, 

C&ÍDtigrm a tnálhair mall : 
ingen maic Demmáin Dub-Ldchn 

na n-gellám cen locha ihilL' 
'Cammán's daughter was Dub-Lacha, 
S The beloved of Mongan, ihcir offspring was good 

Colgo, Conall, Uiai were folk of slreogth. 

Cáintigeni was his gentle mother. 
Daughter of Demia&n's son w&s Uub-Lacha 
Of the white arms, wilhoul fauU, ofyoie.* 

,0 Camraán Dub, the daughter of Funidrán mac Bécce, of the 

royal race of the Ui Turtri, was the wife of Fiachna Dub mac 

Demmáin [LL. 140 a, 27). 
Unless mdikair malt may mean 'grandmother,' we must 

translate as I have done, and refer the a 'his' to Mongán. 
15 As to Dub-Lacha being called 'of the white arms,' cf ber 

by-name L^mbghel, p. 61, 10 above. 
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From Ms. Laud 615. p. 21. 

' Coinnc Mongain is Coluim cairn 
male Feidlimlhe an ardnaoim 
a CarraJc Eolairg co m-bloidb 
canuid eoloigfa a leabniib. 

Mongan co Carrnic Eolairg 
d' acallaiin Coluiia CiUe 
a TLr treúaig Tairngaire. 

Ni fuair Mongan do lognam 
ag lecbl do d' fectuijn nimi' 
acht a cenn — mor in aocjli^ — 
b cocball Coluim Cillc' 



MuTU (of Fothain ') cecinit. 

' The meding of Mongan and beloved Coluni 
Hie son of Fedlimid, the noble saint. 
At Carraic Eolairg = with lame 
Wise men dng in books. 

On a Thursday without woe 

Mongan canip to Carraic Eolaiig 

To convene with Colum Cille, 

From ihe flocli-abounding Land of Promise. 

Mongan found not any help 
Whtn he wcni to see Heaven, 
But his lieoi— great the profit I — 
Under Colum CiUe's cowl.' 

' Now Fahao, co. DonegaJ. Mont died «bout 650. 

* On I»ugh Foyle. 
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From Ms. Land 615, p. 18. 
Mongan cecinit do Coliun Cille. 
Caomh-Colum cáidh ciuin cvhatii cobsaid comdalach c 
ramach cumachtach Cille mirbuilech, 

J ag nacb fail gmdh ilielba, 

cabr^a da mainib gan djmda 

gacb dmn imda ilarda, 

nacb fuil tana na ' fich na ferg, 

gnuis derE lelhan lalnocnltui, 
Q corp gclar D-derbad arúln, 



Foghar gotha Coluim Cille. 

lor a lunne 09 gach cldr, 

CO ccnd ciagficiif dec ceimeon, 

sjdble remenn, sedh ba reil. 

Mac Eil[b]ni is Fel[d]1imid Gnn 

cuigi romcinn Dia do cdn 

a Tic I'afTDgBlre oa iian. 

mar a canlar fir gao biéig. 

Tri caoguit inis «a rim 

ma docuired on rig r^,' 

in gacb inns! dar mo Idghead 

Iri c(^bheia Eiieno fodda. 

Mar doaiidlur mac Dc gu haghnu 



' This «a i« superfluous ; Íl spoils the metre. 

< Id Ihe notes on Félire Oengusso, p. ci., these 1íd< 
' Colun otincrutb ctuuncbuch. 
drecb dCTg Iclhan laindcifla, 
corp gral, clll ccD imnrba. 
folt CB5S. suil £lju cbaindfalUL* 
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Coliim Cille din gan g*. 
briathra an Inoich gersat ra IÓ, 
ante nacb cabair aa fainn 

Caonili-Cholum caidb.' 

I Beloved, chaste, gentle, just, firm, disputant, combative, 
nrerful, miraculous Colum Cille, 

' Who loveth not many poisessions. 1 

Who with his gifts without displeasure 
Heipetb every numerous muliiiudioaus band. 
Over thee there is nalher wtalh nor anger, 
Rfd broad radiant foce, 

WUte body thai halh proved mysteries, I 

And fome witboul sin , 
Grey eye without fault and wilboul . . ., 
And curly luminous hair. 

The sound of Colum Cille's voice — 

Abundant its sweetness above ever; train, 2 

To the end oi Gflecn score paces. 

Vaslness of courses ! il was cleat.' 

The son of Ethne and of Fcdlimid the Fair. 

To bini God sent me from afar, 

From the Land of fVomise of the blEssed, 3 

Where irulh is sung without folseliDod. 

Thrice fifty islw are counted. 

As tbey vfcfc set by ihe bright King ; 

In every isle, by my lore ! 

There is three limes Ibe iite of Eriu herself. i 

I Rwd OfsifM. ' Read cam. 

■ ThU qnattain is also found In Three Middle- Irish Homilies, p. loa, 
B F^lire Oengusso, p. ci, uid in Goidelica, p. 163. Instead of tiu 
^~ 1 dii rend cUc s/t dfac. Dim having become a monosyllable, tilf 

n duuigcd a&afickcl to make ap the seven syllables. 
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Ax tbeSon of God directed me prosperously. 
From my own land 1 have come yesterday 
To Carraic Eolairg without di^mce, 
To (lie edge of Lough Foyle itself. 
Loch Foylc, hospitable without ill-lame, 
ContentiDg the guests of the Ui Nfill. 

Colum CiUe, fair without falsehood, 
Though the words of the warrior were . . . 
He that dotb not help the weak, 
He U no friend of beloved Colum. ' 
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^^^Hb^& t^^t. 65, 


dnim, 43, 21. See(iiMcja&«|^^^H 



IHHiBPf 


^^^^M GLOSSARY 1 


^^BSSSe diUÍHgnhhiá. coHificneui. 


dubbnnus a saying. 6t. S3. 


^■%B. a 56.20. Salt. 4113. 


dúis f. IreaiHri. ntto. pl. dAui prt- 


^Hd«Biar>i/A'iur«í(DfUnil|. Q. 


eioui Ihingi. Ij. dú&i ili órdn aiig- 


^^B denus r. lit. Iht tfact ofáoy ; a ihort 


didc, LI. 346b. n n-úrduse. LL. 


^^B mhilt. S^t. IndEi. denus m- 


54a. di óiduisib. Tachm. Em. 14 


^H bdcc, WU 34d, 2S. ddiass laid- 


(Rev. Celt. xi. p. 443). CO n-dúiiib 


^H ílnotai. Tochm. Em. 143 (Rrv. 


flalbo. Rev. Cell. xvi. p. 67, 21. 


^H Cdl.xi.,p. 4S3), een. dcnsa 50. 




^■^doerad /jb rtgU hand. dal. dc- 


í-oúinef.««,7,iw- 9(fi//^ 


^B «n«l47, 13- 


i>-cóiniud UMiliHS. 9. 


^^Kdiallul uiiiiUc. 63, 21. 


c-comraas lit. mil >ma>lh: rougi. 37. 


^^nfdiellir Q. tftarthaft. 47, 16. 48, U, 


Seenoleo-p, ,8. 


^H^ffindach/irAvoo, Hrtmghelii. 56. 


éissiur / %«<«, ai*. éUiÍElai .i, 


^HdiúÍte r. limflicity. truth. 56, 8. 


iarfaigis 56, 7- Krom «ÍS9 /««*. 


^H EX. »943, 3a. LBf. a6ia, 4» 


Cf. A.S. tfyriitan 'to inquire' 


^H coloQi ar chendsH 7 diuili, Book of 


from j^f track.' 


^V Fenagh. p. 308. iliuide cride. 


cr-becc wrt' n*i« 47. IS. 


^m Stoket. í™o. 4543- Diuidi ingen 


er-chlan wry long. S7. 8. 


^H SUmidi, Rawl. a 5ia.fb. iiab.s. 


er-Had very toJa It. aa. 




esnaeh ikaruit 20, Sw nolc on p. 


■ ba. {í)!lkroaimy!eÍf,llcat. do- 


39- 


chmcUur 65. Scc Stfwhan. Dc- 


otar-lin grtal trouili, lorraui. 59. 


ponpni, p. 8, n.3; p. 48, n. 1 ; p. 


Salt 3764. LU 17». M. 


96. 


i-\aib/rts»ness. gen, ilatho 13. See 




nolc on p. 38. 


redaim lirtum/av. Wind. 


cthais ai/iVi/. 46. SccSloka, UrMt. 


do-fdtb wÍH cemt. 16. 17. ao. 31. 




Eecnoiconp.38. 


eihe, prct. para, of V>. •'»" <"■ 48. 


■lo-Bl (wilb acc) (omti. affroociei. 


la etha CO Fergne liaigb Conn. 


dosSl, with prolcptic iniiied pro- 


Rev. Cell. iii. p. 344, 12. etha co 


noun refcrnng 10 subject ; ^3, -21. 


niidiu. ib. 345, 7. heiha húaidib 


8«. !B. 


rawnfl irfchdiced uiii, LU. SS». *■ 


tliwmigim / i*««r. .ínji. dosnig 


é-lói unwill. daL éluil 37. étoil, 




Goid. p. 183. 


dfi!pa?40. Scc nole on p. 30. 


£u!-c1iaiic f. Lni of hemi. lumfiict- 


drellel m. darting. Ja-uaurUc. 53. 


»«1.63. Sec nolc 0.1 p. 41- 


dnrlel, Tog. Tr. 473. LL. «47». 




31. mac-tlreillel. LL. asob, 88. 




dniillil. LL. 373b. dretlirt, LU. 


fáboll a gMHg. j-atmty: Hint. 63, 


S3b. 87. Cf. uelel Wind, and W. 


t»l,hatl .1. feacbl no siubhal. CO. 


trytbyU. 


roUuil Bill i D-oeaIia*uU a slcga 




^^^ 



■tf^ "-J^B 
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^H fair, Calb Catbarda. i n-oenfecbt 7 


gadraigh 67, 3S. 70, SI. Fram gadar 


^^1 i n-oeofalKLU, ib. 


dog. or from gad witht} 


^H tBhySrmgh fal/rry- 68,20. Borrowed 




^H from M, EngL faltfmi or 0. French 


chlMg6i. 


^H j>«/crnr'. 


garmnaeb a wtavt/i team. 67. 81. 


^H fettml shaft, dat Telbol 53, 




^^M fichim/iuafNiJii. &fiit sg. i : fcs- 


geldod whilous!. 37. 


^H sa 43. fi. pret. sg. 3 : fich 43. 13. 


ginach gafingf dal. ginlg 61. See 


^H Cf. fichi (leg. fichll»:) in lr«nfer, 


note on p. 41. 


^^1 Rev. Celt. li. p. 44a. 1. 


giain cryslBl. la. gen, glano 3, isind 


^H tind-bdn wMit-pali. 54. 


noi gbuio, Echtra Condlni 7. 


^V lind-chride a. a -jihiU (fun) heart. 


gLis-muir n. Ihe asurt iw. 53. RcV. 


^V 


Celt. »ii. 471. See O'Q. i. v. glas- 


^1 Gtid-^nilh a vAiU ilream } 40. 


rahagh. 


^H rine f. «or. 43. FdL Oeng. Index. 


gnó^iiB/^»/. dal. gndu 5T. gmc .1. 


^^^ From Lai. vinea. 


sjgdi, LU. 109a, 41. Corm. Tr. p. 


^^B GthiUiir m. tu/cr. 57. 


81,5. 


^H ro-gluaisim / Fu>w Seyond? fug\&,i!i 


gnóe r. btauly. 41. gen. gnúc, 6. 




graifnim (graibnim) / rait, graibnid 


^H Oeng. lodcv. 


"3- 


^H for-clcchiBim / ^.:/u« (a ga»u). 


grenfln - grlanán sotldT. ieutr. 56, Ifl. 


^^M forclcchim. 5. 


gilis f, danger, dal. i n-giiais 43, 14. 


^H fomdissc lelling. 4S, 20. 


43. 1. i n-gúaí» 7 gábud, LL. 


^^1 foc-osloiciiD / rtleaif, ttdam. for- 


"Sb. 1 


^H iulcod (fonluicnl) 46, IC. Cf. er- 


^^ 


^H oalucad, FIs Adamn. a (LBr.). 


idna rangr. 22. ^^^^H 




ii.diLthach maty-col^nd. 34. ^^^H 


^H 3: toroMia 16. If forasndi, Ihe 




^V reading or X (forosnai //}. be 




^V correcv. Ihe verb wavers between 


im-chbui ivry rffifdM/. 55. LL. 117^ 


^H Ihe Gt^t nnd third conjugations. 


13. Y6. Ocog. c(vii. 16. 




iin-cbtúin vtrygmfU. m. 91. 








Trip. Die. 34fi. 19. nicoaltn-ml' 


^^H 


diilar, Tur. ab. 


^H (ris-scUaim / k»* Imrerd,. 59. 


Immat f/aty. dnl. iminm 34. 39. 


^^H frlthid ti. Se« note on p. 38. 


Iniine-nkita / rou aloHI. Immenll 37. 


^^H fioss f. albuk. ditl. ftol9S 53. 


immerAad 61. 




imcdl aiandana. 36. Wtx. sac. 7- 


^^H gabra ilr 36, gabra rein ;, ua-Moria. 


iQil-gás diH/ity. lu. i n-ioieai. Setffi^- 


^H See note on p. 4. 


10. ^^^^^^M 



^^^^^^^■H 


^mpiB^Bi^^^^^^' 


^^^^p 1 


K indlid ri^. ace. pi. indrada v>. 


nllh/^Af. 54. Sail. Index, gen. in 


See -Wind. E.V. ÍDdra[d]. 


nitho. Trip. Life, 9a. 8, dat. isind 


ÍO-dron infirm. 33, 


nllhso, LU.74a,37. 


índ-ro£S a /tu^ faral. gen. (loca- 




tive P) indniiss 53. 


óigidcchl Aotpilalily. 53, IE. 


in-OadaJni / rr/a/n. inféded 4Q. 2. 


i,ia-grinde 13. See note on p, 8, and 


mf««d 57. 2. 


cf. Windlseh 3.V. grinne (1). c«- 


in-mddach i«ri'ú!í/(íi/>/, 41. 


grinna! gt. neclar. KZ. 33. p. 70. 


in-ihitail oJ/c luge. 66, 20. 


tocailbfed sum cétghrínne a fcrgi, 


imam;is?S3,l. 


' be would expend the first paroiysm 


ires mttling. gen. iressa 4a, 10- 


or bis rage,' Baltic of MagU Rath, 


dobii hires (.i. comdil) Ids do Gal- 


p. »48. 2Í. 


Uib, Tochm. Em. luid dochmn a 


Ó0I n, drinhtig. 13. 


irisi do Gallaib, ib. i nhenis inulla. 




LI- sBa, 38. in-niris dila, LU. 


pimn. fl/WBnrf. 53,3.8.21.22. 


H 7Sa. IS. in-oirius dAlo. LU. t24b, 




^H ss. 


reriiim{?)/rflBjfi(f), rcris 61. reras 


^^^Btaai wteM ú. 97- issa gl. quonini, 


«,a. 


^^H ML 90c. 8. Cf. asa, ata. 


roe f. battltfitld. ace. pi. fc5i 55. 




rón m. a !«/. 54. ndbarón, Ir. Telle 


^^^ggf.I'MthAMi accpllcrggas'- 


m. p. 38. 






^^^H iwdier'j fram. 70. 20. 


sainigtbc disUngtihhid. 43, 9, 


^^BúAÍlhrcd n. aihir. 65. áagina. dub- 


scandal n./íí/. 48.7. gen. imchum- 




lulh n-guscandail, Laws 1. p. 174, 


^Hl B3. 


31. 


^BWman f. Jar&/DM. geo. luimne 5a, 


iceolii na n-aidhbheadh f 64, 10. 31. 


^H aO.SS. SceAisLMdc. Cotigl.E.v. 


selao ropi. bj, 33. 70, 10. 


^^B hi lomaind » a J^<t, FM. vol. 1. p. 


sidaDiWamf 59, ^^ 


^^m 480. odburluimni lialbglasa. Rev. 


so-gnás f. Híiti campany. ace. sog- ^^^^| 


^^H CetL XV. p. 453, 4. ib. 6. 


náis3 sa. ^^H 


^^mUi-ligcn. a viioroui lying. 51. 


suirgc wxing. 63, 17. Cf. suirgi ,i. ^^^^| 






^^bttdn m. %. 67, S2. Sec tnalr», 

^^H Ai*L Mdc Consl Index. 


' rofirr suírgi saor nr seilg ^^^^^k 
3. a. p. 46a. ^^H 


^^fc£lbÍRl/i.j;?m,«i>;/!^. mdiUifess. 




^^KxHlirici./MA '/or/, gei). pi. Mag 


taeb-tioro hig-ÍiUitd. 61. S. ^^^H 


^^B Mod 14. inon .i. cles, LL. i8úb. 


taircim /<»<'. laircel 14. a. tolr- ^^H 


^^^H tP. Corro, p. 18. 


gedh .;. leacbl a comtHg mvará. ^^^H 
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p. OC. [aireitis, Rev. Celt. 

p. 68, 12. 
lebugud P 87, 20. 
less rn t/u toxlk. j. 8. 
%ogaaia{'KAa-gaatD)stmiie. htlf.tj, 

12. Cf. lognamoch, 

tiiib>gcl oMite-iidtd. 4. macc&ii EUmi 

Idet^ite, Trip. Ufa, 4B0, 2. 
tond-oti n. mavc-siailUiig (Germ, «w- 

gtnscMaail). 4. 
tonnach eavtrÍHg. 56, IS. 
atíieáipu^. tlasl. ace. pt. Iicflecha 

Gi. See nolc on p. aS. 
Uitai:b aSaaaaiag ia fleeii. 87, 11. a 



\lr uAlalg I, 

aai, 21. 
ttelel, see drellcl. 
Uisse a i/úfr k/ Ihra iayi. 46, IA> J 



lulann ij. Sec noie on p. 3 

uirgill .^^ncA, vtUraiKt. 68, 2B. Siln 

Gad. 96a, 21. For ur-fuigoll, 

udoigbioU, Moy Lcnnn p, 44, 
uirigill, O'Don. SuppL 
ule-glas atl-blut. gen. sg. n. ule- 
glais 15. 



INDEX OF PERSONS 



f Aed Alaind, ion of lb« King of Con- 
naught, 68, IS. 3C. 
Aedin mac Gabráin, King of the 

Scotch OBlriada; 43, 3. i. 6. 
Artni fiUus Bieoir ; 84. 18, 85, 17. 

BAetán mac Murcherlaig, &tfaer of 

Ffadina Finn ; 58, 20. 
B«ccBoircbe: &|, IB. 
Bicor, B Welsbman : 84. IB. 85, 17. 
r. Bntn mac Fcboil \ passini. 
I ftvadob mac Ecboch, King of Lcin- 
cr : 63. 9. 



I C^lkchDiib; 5S, 29. 60,33. 

I OUIte, the fosla--san of l|jpti - 4S, 17. 

KlOUiiliEeni, wiTe of Fiacbna; 51, 86, 
I SL 

pCainhide mac Marcáin, MongAn's 
ftoiy-ldler ; 56. IS, 

ICwninaii, mother of Dub Lacha ; 86, 

1& 
■ CdblnCochlach: 65, a 66,29, 
»£fwiln mac ini éáir ; 56, 10, 
■Colgo : es, 20. 

K'Coiibnui. faUicr of Nechi4n : 63. 6$. 
KColnm Cille : 87, 4. 88. 2. 



Conchobui ; 86, 6. 

Corniac Ciem ; 85, 3; 

Cuimne ; 67, 3L C. CÚUtalh 70. 23. 

in OnTn : 61, 4. 

Demináo, fatherof Fiachoa Dub; 61. 

8. 15, 30. 
Dfarmail (mac Cerbaill or CerrbeiiJl); 

56, 12. 
Dub.Lacha LiimgEt, wife of Mon- 

Biln ; s3, 18. 6r, 0. 86, 18. 
Codiaid Aitglhech, see Fothad AÍrg- 

dech. 
EoganmacNfm; 58,21. 
EJilgarg Mijr mac Magaír, King of 

Nora-ay ; 58, 23. 

'edllmid : 87, 5. 88, IS. 

■laclma, 51-Flachna; Lnrga, 4a, % 

7. 43. 10. F. Liirgan, 84, 18. 83, 

7=F(aclina Find mac BaelAin; 58, 

20. S9, 3. 61, 16. 
Ffacbna Dub mac Demmiin ; 61, 6. 

15. 30. 
Find mac CumaÍU ; 43, 28. 48, 4. 6. 

17. IB. 20. 
Findtigcmd. wife of Mong&o ; 56. 7. 
Forgoll fili : 46, L 6. 48. 2. 53. 18. 
Folhad Alrgdei:h ; 45, 2S. 46. 6. 47. 

22, 48, e, la-Eocbaid Airgibedi, 

48.1a. 
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Ibhell Grtndsolus, dnitghlcr of i 

kingofMunsler; 68,17.26. 
Illand mac Fiachaclj; 85, i, 

Mac in Daim ; 61. 8. 63, 20. 30. 
Magar, father of Eblgarg ; 58, 23. 
Manannán mac Lir; 39. 36. 43. 18. 

60, 23. 85. 20. Moninnán, 50. 57. 

43. 23. Mooann maccu Lira. 51. 
MRTCftn. rntberof CAinhide: 56, 10. 
Mongdn mac Flachnai ; 3a. 42, 2. 43, 

3 etc., 85, IB. Mong/Ln Fiod mac 



Flachna Find, 60, SI. MoDgan 
mac Flachna Liirgan, 84, 18. 85, 7. 

Muiredach mac Eogain ; 58, 21. 

Miircbertach mac Mufredaig ; 58, 21. 

Ncchtán mac Collbrain 1 63. 65. 
RáaÍD mac Túoiboil ; 85, S. 



TilaOml Máel-earb; 56, 11. 



INDEX OF PLACES AND TRIBES 



Aircthech ta. 

Albe t Scalhnd. gen. Alb 

Alhe 43, 8. Atbx 48, 0. Aliain 

42, 3. 63. 32. 
Arada, ace Aradu 47, S. 

BcDdchor Bangor; &A. Gendchur 



Ecbmr(NechuLr7)47, S. 



Cairaic Eolnirg. on Lough Foyic 87 

S. 9. 83. 27. 
Cell Camiin \ 64, 5, S. 
Cend-TIre Camlir*. B4. 22. 
Clúin 13. 
ClúaiaAlnlUrSs. 1. 



'Eriu f, /rt/aná. 95. 63. 65. 

Fciucn MumaD 47, D, 

Ildathach 94. 
■lie /,/ay. 56. 84. 21. 
ImchiáÍD 90. 31. 
Iiiis Suboi 61. 53. 

Uibrinni:', n civcr in co. KifTTf. 47, Í 

Laigln Ltiiuttr. een. Lagen 461 4l 

4S. 1. daL Lajgnib 60. & 64. 5. 




Machaire Cille CamáÍD i Loignib ; 

64,5. 
Mag Arggnlnél 8. 
Mag Findaiggat 5. 
M^ Life : 64, i, 
Mag LJne : 43, 9. 45, 30. 
Mag Meld ; 39. 
Mag Mon ; 14. 33. 35. 
Mag Rein : 14. 

tSiin, a rivet in co. Kerry. 47. 4. 
Mumuf. MuHi/tr, gee Muman47, 9. 



Nfth, G 



r. 47. 10. 
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6. Een. Sai:Ln 60, 32. 
Senlabor : óaL Senlnbuir 5B. 
SllhCnuiecBáne; 53. 11. 
SIth Lelhel OJdni ; 53, 2. 7. 13. 
Siuir/AtJwV; 47,8. 
Snib Braia ; 64. See note on p. 3a. 
Snithair Lethet Oidni ; 53, S. 22. 

T(r inna m-Ban : 30. 60. 
T(r Tarngaire ; 87. 11. 88, 20. 
Tond Clidna ; 85, 23. 
Tráchl Eótbaili Trawohilly, ca 
SUgo; 85,24. 

UiFidgemc;47, 8. 

Ui Néill : 89. 2, 

Ul&íd Ulifrr ; gen. Ulad. 59, 4, etc 
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PREFACE 



f In the first Iwo chapters of this investigation its purport and 

[ scope are set forth, I trust, with sufficient fulness and clearness. 

But a few words may be advisable concerning my method of 

I presenting and discussing the facts which are here, for the 

r first time, laid before the English reader. There exists no 

I faistory of Irish literature ; but little of the preliminary work 

[of research has been accomplished, and that little is mainly 

I the work of one or two men, and lacks the sanction of a 

I general consensus of expert approval. The student of any 

aspect of Irish antiquity must thus form his own theory as to 

the date and mutual relation of the literary monuments 

I whence our knowledge of that antiquity is derived. The 

[ prominence of literary -historical criticism in the following 

as thus inevitable, and may, I trust, be imputed to me 

[ rather as a virtue than a defect. If for no other reason my 

studies may claim some consideration as a contribution, 

however small, to the ' Vorarbciten ' for a history of Irish 

legend and romance. 

When an authoritative account of the growth of Irish 
[ literature is bcking, when a layman, like the present writer, 
I has to frame working hypotheses for himself, his results must 
I necessarily be tentarive. Far from minimising, I would rather 
■emphasise the hypothetical nature of these studies. I c 
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however, assert that I have used some diligence in collecting 
illustrative material, and sach skill as 1 possess in discussing 
its significance. I may at least hope that, in bringing to the 
notice of Irish and English students facts and theories novel 
to many of them, I am making straight the way for more 
fruitful study. 

In the Irish portion of my work I have followed largely in 
the footsteps of Professor Heinrich Zimmer, and of Mons. H. 
d'Arbois de Jubainviile, both of whom had previously collected 
and discussed the larger part of the Ulerary material. Such 
additions as I have been able to make are from the various 
translations of Irish texts issued by Mr, Wiitley Stokes — 
thanks chiefly to whose labours it is that an Englishman can 
form a fair idea of early Irish literature — by Professor Kuno 
Meyer, and by Mr. Standish Hayes O'Grady. To Professor 
Kuno Meyer I owe a special debt of gratitude both for 
permitting me to be associated with him in the present work, 
and for invaluable assistance freely granted whibt my pages 
were passing through the press. 

In literary -critical questions I have chiefly relied upon 
Professor Heinrich Zimmer. I have so often expressed my 
admiration for the work of this brilliant scholar, as well as my 
strong dissent from many of his conclusions, that I need here 
only urge such of my readers as are desirous of making a 
serious study of Celtic antiquity to acquaint themselves at 
first hand with his investigations. 

In the non-Irish portions of my work my task has been so 
greatly facilitated by the labours of two German scholars, 
Erwin Rohde and Albert Dietrich, as to require special 
acknowledgment. The recently published works of I* 
Schurmann, H. Oldenberg, Paul Foucart, and Ernest Mam, 
have also been of Che greatest assistance to mc. 
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My position is that of a layman setting forth, co-ordinating, 
and discussing, the results arrived at by experts. But although 
chiefly dependent upon the labours of others for my facts, I have 
endeavoured to test and to control every theory based upon 
them, no matti;r how eminent its author might be, nor have I 
hesitated to withhold assent wheru my judgment refused it. 
In certain cases, being wholly incompetent, I have had to 
accept statements, and deductions from these statements, 
Upon authority the best I could command, but as a rule I 
have verified every fact with such diligence, 1 have tested 
every hypothesis with such critical acumen, as I possessed. I 
have had to express disagreement with scholars of the first 
rank, but in no case, I trust, rashly or presumptuously. And 
I am sure every true scholar will forgive me for disregarding 
authority, however weighty, when it conflicted with results at 
which I had arrived afier long and anxious deliberation. 

I have to thank Miss Margaret Stokes and my friend Mr. 
Jacobs for reading some of the proofs of this study, and for 
many valuable suggestions, 

I have dedicated these pages to the memory of two men, 
neither of whom I knew personally, but from both of whom 
I have received, during many years, most valued advice 
and encouragemenL There is, I venture to think, some 
appropriateness in this dedication. Both were impassioned 
lovers of Gaelic lore and letters ; both again were priests 
of the Christian Church, one an Anglican, one a Roman. 
It is fitting that this essay to trace the origin and record 
the growth of conceptions, partly p^an, partly Chris- 
tian, the preservation of which is so lar^'ly due to the 
tolerance of Irish Christianity and to the love of Its ministers 
for the legendary past of tlieir race, should be hallowed by 
ihe names of men, worthy followers of the cleric scholars, 
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antiquaries, and bards, lo whom we owe the compilation 
and transmission of early Irish literature.' 

I append a list of the works I quote in an abbreviated 
form. Other references are given with sufBcient fulness to 
enable identification of the works cited. Roman numerals 
immediately following the title indicate the page. I have 
essayed to make my references full enougli to enable any 
student to follow and verify my statements and deductions. 

ALFRED NUTT. 

' My (ledicatioD was decided upon, and the whole of ihe present 
valume, includine <)ie preface, not drafted before my fciend Dr. Hyde's 
Slory of Early Gaelic UceraCure came into my hands. Dr. Hyde's 
dedicallon is the same as mine ; here and there, opinioos which I have 
expressed receive the support at his authority. I cannot but congnLtulate 
myself upon the undesigned coincidence. 



■ LIST OF WORKS QUOTED IN AN ABBREVIATED ' 
FORM 

All references to Professor Zimmer, without other \ 
e lo his article entitled : Keliiscke Seilrage, II. ; 

Brendan's Meerfuhrt, contained in the Zeitschrift fiir ' 

deutsehes Alierthum. VoL xxxiii., Heft 2, 3, 4. Berlin, 

1889. 
ZlUHER, LU. The reference is to Keltische Sludien V. : Uibcr 

dem compilatorischin Charakter iler iriscken Sageniextt 

im sogennanlen Lebor na h-Uidhrs. Zeitschrift fur vi 

gleichende Sprachforschung. Vol. xsviii., Heft 5, 

Gucersloh, 1887. 
RC. Revue Celtique. Vols, i.-xvi. i, 2. Paris, 1869-189;. 
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CHAPTER I 

THK HISTORICAL AND LITERARY-HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

TO bran's VOVACE 

Scope and pntporl of tbe invesligation — Introductory sketch of Irish bislory 
as preietil«d in Ibe litenilure — Prt^Mitusian, Milesian, and Heroic periods 
— Posi-Heroic. pre-Chrisiian period— Introduction of Christianity— Sixth 
and seventh cenlary literature — Viking period — Renaissance of Irish 
HlemCure — MS. tradilion and linguittlc evidence of date— Christian 
clement in the Heroic sagas — Influence of Ihe Viking period upon Irish 
aloty-telling — Irish mytbologioal cycle— Critical principles to be followed. 

I PURPOSE in the following pages to discuss the origin, de- 
velopment, and nature of the old Irish story printed and 
translated into English for the first time in this volume. I 
think it advisable to preface my examination of the story by 
some general considerations upon early Irish literature. 
My investigation is based upon texts which cannot be later 
than the eleventh century of our era, and may be as early 
as the eighth or seventh century, in the form under which 
their substance has come down to us. They are the product 
of the belief and fancy of the Irish race during the period 
lying between these two dales at all events. Possibly, nay 
probably, they derive from a far earlier period. They are 
also the result of historical conditions and influences to 
which the Irish race was subject, down to the eleventh 
century at the latest. They form part of an extensive litera- 
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ture, preserved to later ages under conditions which yield 
useful clews to its origin, nature, and mode of development. 
It will be desirable, at the outset, to briefly indicate the his- 
torical background to this literature, as well as the critical 
problems involved in the consideration of its extant forms. 
The traditional annals of the Irish race, the main ouUines of 
which were fixed by the eleventh century at the very latest, 
offer a convenient framework, for this preliminary sketch of 
Irish history and literary history.' 

pRE-MrLESiAM Period. 

The Irish annals start the history of the country with a series 
of immigrations or invasions, resulting in wars between the 
various invading races, and in the final dominance of the sons 
of Mil over Ireland. The version of this series of events 
which has come down to us is certainly as old as the early 
eleventh century; its main outhnes are presupposed or de- 
finitely indicated in poems of the tenth centur>-, and a large 
portion was known to the South Welsh chronicler, Nennius, 
writing at the close of the eighth century.* In this, the oldest 

* The great sevenleenlh century compilalion, the Annnis of the Four 
Masters, gAthers up all that seemed most valuable and iddm iruilworlhf 
in the older Annals la Michael O'Cleiy and his fellows. But it hai ibe 
disadvantage for a student of mythic and herrac jaga of following the line 
of the High Kings of Ireland, atid neglecting the piovÍDcial Kings. It 
thus happens that some of the oldest and most citeDsive cycles of heroic 
saga which have left ihcir impress most deeply on Irish literature are 
almost unrepresented by Ihe Four Masters, because they centre around 
provincial kings. In this respect Kealing's History of Ireland, a com- 
pilation of the same period, is of Eu more value. Keating loved romance 
and a stirring tale. 

" CL Zimmer, Ncnniut vinJÍcatus, Berlin, 1S93, pp. 216 tl seq. Or in 
the middle of the ninth century if Prof. Thurncyscn's View (ZcÍL L 
deutsche Fhilologie, xxriii.) be preferred. 
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dated form, we can discern signs of Biblical and classic 
influence. If the traditions belong, in the main, to a period 
anterior lo the contact of Ireland with Christian-classic culture, 
they have, nevertheless, been modified and added to as a result 
of that contact. As a whole, these traditions wear a marked 
mythical aspect ; it was dimly perceived in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and has been contended with increasing 
definiteness from that time to the present day, that they con- 
tain the pre-Christian mythology of the Irish, cast in a pseudo- 
historic mould, and adapted to the exigencies of Biblical and 
classic chronology. The most authoritative exposition of this 
contention is that of M. d'Arbois de Jubainville in his CycU 
Mythologique Mandah (Paris, 1S84); it holds the field at 
present, but it cannot be said to be established beyond cavil. 
The present investigation may, it is hoped, form a contribution, 
deSnite if small, towards the final settlement of the questions 
connected with the mythological traditions of Ireland. 

Milesian and Heroic Period. 

After the establishment of the sons of Mil in Ireland the 
annals mention a number of events, of which little trace can 
be found tn subsequent tradition, until we come to the stories 
relating to the foundation of Emania, the chief centre of Ulster 
for many centuries, by the Amazon Macha, assigned to the fifth 
century before Christ.' It is noteworthy that the most critical 
and learned of the Irish scholars of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, to whom we owe the extant annals, Tigemach, 
looks upon the Monumenta Scotorum, previous to this date, as 
'inceria' From this time onwardswe meet personages who form 
the centre of small cycles of storytelling, thus Loegaire Lore 

I Keating, 245 ; MS. MdL 527 (Iransliting from a piosc sloij in the 
[, which is based upon a poem of Eochiud hna FIudd). 
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(a.m. 4608), Labraid Loingsech ' (a.m. 4667), until we come 
down to the period immediately preceding and coinciding 
with the life of Christ. Connaire Mor, high king of Ireland 
at this time, is the subject of the famous story entitled ' Togail 
Bruidne da Derga,' the destniction of Dd Derga's fort, in 
which his death at the hands of oversea pirates is described.* 
But the story-telling connected with this period is chiefly 
concerned with Conchobor Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, and 
his champions, pre-eminent among whom is Cuchulinn, /íií^ 
iissimus heros Scotorum, as Tigernach styles him, the greatest 
heroic figure Gaelic imagination has produced, and one not 
unworthy to be placed by the side of Rustum and Perseus, of 
Sigfried and Dietrich. His exploits and those of his peers 
form the Ultonian cycle, the most considerable and valuable 
raonuraenl of Irish heroic romance,^ The Ulster heroes are 

I Keating, 350-357 ; MS. Mai. 3S3 ; MC u. 356. II may be necessary 
to stale that the Irish annalisla followed Ihc SeptuagÍBt chronology. 

' Summarised by Zimraer, LU. SS4-SS8; cf. MC. iii, 136-150. An 
edilioa, with tianslalion by Hecoessy, was left unfinislied at his death. I 
have a set of Ibe pioof-sheels. 

' The Tain ho Cuailgnc, the chief tcil of Ihe Ultonian cycle, is 
summarised by Zimmet, LU. 441-475 ; ef. MC. ii. fassim. The Cemptrt 
C, or C.'s CoDceplion, has been edited and [raiutaled by M. L. Davau, 
R. C. ix. ; ihe Mcica Ulad, or lotoxlcatioD of the Uttonians, id which C. 
plays B prominent port, has l>een edited and tracslaled by Hcnncssy, Todd 
Lecturet, ii. ; the Techmarc Emm, or C.'s Wooing of Eniet, has been 
Itonslated by Professor Kuno Meyer (the vuigaie vcrwon. Arch. Review, L; 
the older, shoiter version, R. C. xL)j ihe Setglisf C. or C.'s Sick Bed, 
has been edited and translated by O'Curry, Atlantis, ii. ilL ; C.'s Dcaih 
Scene has been edited and translated by Mr. Whitley Stokes, R. C, iii, ; 
tlie Fight of C. and Fcrdiad at the Ford, the culminating episode of the 
Tain bS Cuaiigne, bos been translated by O'Curry, MC. iii. 41C-463. 
For Ihe general reader, the txst idea of the scope and tone of Ihe 
Ultonian cycle may be obtained from Mr. Standish O'Gisdy't History gf 
Ireland : Heroic Period. 
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the earliest, assuming the correctness of the annalistic chrono- 
logy, who still live in popular tradition ; about Cuchulino 
himself, about Conall Cemach, and about the sons of Usncch, 
stories are told to this day by the Gaelic peasanls of Ireland 
and Scotland.' From this date onward, however, the pre- 
servation, not only of small episodes, but of well-defined 
cycles, by the folk-memory, is of fretjuent occurrence. An- 
other point should be noted. In the Connaire Mor, in 
the Ultonian, and in several later cycles, personages of the 
mythological cycle to whom the annals have assigned a 
delinitc date and a quasi-historical aspect, appear as frankly 
supernatural beings. 

Post-Heroic Pre-Christian Period, 
In the first century a.d., Tuathal Techtmar, high king of 
Ireland, is the hero and starting-point of the considerable 
body of historic romance connected with the imposition of 
the Boroma tribute upon Leinster, the struggles of that pro- 
vince to be rid of it, and its final abrogation in the reign of 
Finachta at the end of the seventh century.' In the second 
century, Conn, the Hundred- fighter, is the centre of an ex- 
tensive cycle, dealing mainly with his wars against Mog 
Nuadat of Munster, and the consequent partition of Ireland 

1 A CDOteroponuy oml version of Ihc Tain bi Cuailgni, as current in 
Invecness-shire, Celtic Magnzine, liil ; Conall Ceinach'i Vcagesincc 
upon Cuchulinn's Slayers fona% the subject of nunieraus bnlluis, cf. Ltai 
na Ftittne, IJ ; an admirable orat version of the Fate of the Sons of 
Uinech was prinlcd by Mr. A. Cannicbael, from rcdtslian In the (ligh- 
lanils, in the Celtic M^aiine, xiii., whence it has been leprinted with slight 
changes in Mr. Jacobs' Celtic Faity Tales. 

* The Boroma has been edited and Iranslntcd twice, (l) by Mr. Whitley 
Slak«*, R. C. xiii., (3} by Mr. SlondUh ilayes O'GriLdy, Silva Gnddica, 
401-424. Cr. my remnrks, Follt-Lotc, iii. 373. 
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into two portions known as Leth Moga and Lelh Cufnn. The 
sons of both these kings, Art of North Ireland, Ailiil Olum 
of South Ireland, are also centres of heroic cycles, which 
coalesce in the stories about the battle of Mag Muccrima 
(a.D. 19s, according to the ' Four Masters '), stories which still 
live on as folk-tales in Ireland and Scotland.' The third 
generation is again famous in romance : Tadg, son of Cian, 
son of Ailiil Olum, being the hero of a number of stories, 
one of which we shall discuss later at some length {infra, 
pp. aoi-aoS), whilst Cormac, son of Art, is after Conchobor of 
Ulster, the most famous king of Irish heroic legend. The 
stories concerning his outcast youth and the recovery of his 
father's heritage are living folk-tales to lliis day.' Cormac is 
connected too in the annals with the second great cycle of 
Gaelic heroic romance, that which centres around Finn, son of 
Curaal, his son Oisin, his grandson Oscar, and the warriors 
Goll, Diarmait, and Cailte, as Finn marries Cormac's daughter, 
Grainne, and it is Cormac's son, Cairbre, who destroys the 
Fianna at the battle of Gabra (a.d. 284, according to the 
' Four Masters '), being himself slain there.* 

Christian Legendarv Period. 
The next considerable body of story-telling centres around 

' The Bitlte of Mag Muccrima has been edited anJ translated by 
Mr. Whitley Slokes, R. C. xiii., and Mr. S. H. O'Giady, Silva Gad., 
347. For the contempotflty folk-tnles, cf. my Aryin Enpulsioo and 
Return formula among the Celts, Folk-Lore Record, iv. 

* A oseful summiuy of the Cormac stones may be found in Kennedy's 
Bitrdic Stories, 64 ; for the contcmpoiary folk-talcs, cf. my article Folk- 
Lore Record, i<- 

• A poem on the ballle of Gabra bu been preserved by the twelfth 
century Book of LeinElci, whence il hai been edited and UantUted t» 
O'Currjr, Osv Soc Í. 50. 
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Eochaid Mugmedoin,' his son Niall of the nine hostages, and 
his grandson Conall Gulban, from the second half of the 
fourth to the middle of the fifth century.^ With Niall we touch 
firm historical ground, and it is in the reign of his son Laegaire 
that Patrick's mission to Ireland takes place. But the 
introduction of Christianity into Ireland is far older than 
Patrick. The close connection between South Ireland and 
South-west Britain, due to Irish settlements along the coasts 
of the Severn sea, and possibly to the continued existence of 
a Goidelic population in South Wales, had probably brought 
the knowledge of Christianity into Letk Moga as early as the 
middle of the fourth century, and Patrick must be looked 
upon as the apostle of North and Western Ireland rather than 
of the island as a whole. But the official reception of 
Christianity by the Irish dates from his lifetime, and although 
Paganism lingered on for many years after his death, especially 
the West, and probably supplied the motive power of 
events and movements, the bare mention of which is all we 
the annals, the vital energies of the race are hence- 
forth turned into a new channel and hasten to take possession 
of the culture which the alien religion brought with it. In 
the ne« three centuries (óth, 7th, and 8th) the main interest 
of Irish history lies in ihe efforts of the Irish race to organise 
Christianity within and propagate it outside Ireland, and in 
the manifestation of the effect produced upon the Irish world 
by the revelation of Romano-Greek culture. But stories of 
the same nature as those told of the pre-Christian kings 
continue to be told of their Christian successors. This is the 

' Cf, Silva Gadelica, 368. 

' Conall Gulban is better known from the living folk- tale than from older 
IfiiK». Cf. Campbell, Popular Tales, ui., and my article Folk-Lorc 
■IXeconl, iv. 
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case with Muirchertach (+527),' with Diarmait, son of 
Cerball (+553),= with Aed, son of Ainmire (+594),^ all high 
kings of Ireland, with Aed Slane, killed 600 a.d.,* with 
Mongan, son of Fiachna, an Ulster chief slain 6ao a.d,,* with 
the Connaughl kings Guaire" and Ragallach,'' both of the 

' Four Masters, 173 ; MS, Mai. 599. 

' Four MasleiE, 193; Keating, 421 ; SilvB Gad., sec L4fe of St. 
Molasius/atjim, and also 74 ; MC. ii. 335-337, iii. 193-194. 

* Four Masters, iiQ, 319 ; Keating, 446-465 ; MC. il. 337-341 ; Silva 
Gad., 407-428. 

' The very remarkable slory concerning Ihe birth of Aed Slnne has 
been edited and translated into Germu by frofessor Windisch, Ikrichte 
d. pbil. htsl. Classc d. Kg. Sachs. Ges. d. WisseD&chatl, 1884 ; edited 
with English veruon in Silva Gad., SS. I have sumnuiiscd and com' 
mented upon the story, Folk-Lore, ill. 44. 

* ÍH/Sí-a, pp. 53-86. 

' Keating, 434-443. [K. has antedated this king by some seventy years, 
if the ordinary annaiistic chronology be followed, a mistake of the same 
kind as that in the text, entitled Mongan's Frenzy, sufra, p. 57, which 
Dlltedales Mongan in the same wny. The mistake ha9 arisen apparently 
by confusion between Diamtait, son of Cerball, whose death is assigned 
by the annaU 10 the year 5S8, and Diann^t, son of Aed Slane, who 
reigned according to the Four Masters fiom 657 to 664. This Diarmait, 
with the nickname ruenaiiÍA, figures as Guairc's contemporary and 
antagonist in the fragmentary annais, Iraoslaied, Silva Cad., 424 tt 
teg., Irom a late fifteenth century us. The confusion noted above wei 
facilitated by the fact that Ireland was desolated by the yellow plague at 
an interval of a little over a hundred years, each time in the reign of ■ 
Diarmait]. Silva Gad,, the fragmentary annaU just ciled ; these are 
probably a product of the twetflh century. A fiirly gDod summary of tbtf 
stories about Guaire may be found in Kennedy, Bardic Stories of Ireland, 
188 et seq. Kennedy follows Keating in placing him in the sxtb, 
instead of in the seventh ceatuiy. 

' Silva Gadelica, the already died fragmentary annoU. R. is the hero 
of a* early an example of the folk-Ule theme of the father who wished to 
many his daughter as any known in poBl-ciatsic European lileralure. I 
have cited and briefly commented upon ihii story in Was Cox's Citvdcrdli. 
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seventh century, and with DomDall, son of Aed, son of 
Ainmire, who won in the year 634 the battle of Mag Rath, 
which forms the subject of one of the most considerable 
Irish historic romances extant.' It should be noted, however, 
that although these involve, as already stated, marvellous 
elements to fully as great an extent as in the case of the 
pre^brisiian kings, yet the machinery Is nominally Christian, 

, some benefit or injury done to a saint being generally the 
originating cause of the events narrated in the story. It 
should further be noted that a series of tales connected with 
Guaire of Connaught and Senchan Torpeist, chief of the 

I bardic community, relate to the recovery of the Tain lie 
Cuailgne, the most considerable monument of the Uttoniao 

L cycle. ^ 

Viking and Renaissance Periods. 

As compared with the seventh century, which is extremely 
[' rich in tales, and in talcs of a most varied character, the 

' Edited and Iransiated by J. O'Donoran, iSjz. O'D. assigns the tale, 
[ In Ihe ioTta under which il Ims come down to us, to the latter pari of the 
L twelfth century. 

* The story is extant in two fomis : (a) ucafTected by ChiistLinity ; 
represented by an episode of the story preserved in Coirooc's glosiarj, 
SHt vaci Prull. I h»ve cited and commented upon this very lemarktblc 
tale, which goes back to Ihe ninth century, Waib and Strays of Celtic 
Tradition, Íi. 467 ; (í) a Chiistianised vcraon preseived in the Book of 
I Limiore, a Bfteenth century MS., whence it has been edited and translated, 
r Osuanic Society, v. Mens. d'A[t»Íi de Jubninville was the first to point 
" out ihe foregoing facts, cf. R. C. »iii. 533. Professor Zimmer has also 
discussed them wilh his usual searchiog thoroughness, LU. 426-440, 
cf. Viaxh and Strays, il. 466. It may be worth noting that the Christian- 
ised version betrays Ihe same confusion respecting the date of Cnaire as 
the btigiosUMf annals translated, Silva Gadelica, 424 it nq. 
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eighth century annals are meagre in the estreme.' At the end 
of the eighth century the Viking inroads begin, and for ibe 
next century and a half the annals of Ireland are a monotonous 
record of raid and massacre, of destruction of the older seats 
of culture, of dispersal of mss. and scholars.^ Learning is kept 
alive in South rather than in North Ireland. In the second half 
of the ninth century flourishes Cormac, king and archbishop of 
Cashel, to whom is ascribed, among other works, a glossary 
intended to facilitate the intelligence of older works. ^ This 
still survives and testifies lo the existence at that time of tales 
which we still possess and of others now lost. In the tenth 
century the Danes, hitherto Pagan, embraced Christianity, 
after which the relations between them and the Irish are 
closer and more friendly, and in the late tenth century 
the rise of the Munster family of Brian, the victor in the 
battle of Clontarf, marks the close of the Viking period and 
the opening of a period of a hundred and fifty years, during 

' In spite o! Ibe fact that authentic historical mateiial becomes more 
plentiful with each century, the space devoted by ihe Four Masters to 
the eighth ceolurj is only about half more than that given to the sixth or 
the jeventh century. The Fragments of Annals, copied by Du»Id Mac 
Firbis from older mss. in the sevenieenlh ceoluiy, edited and translated 
by J. O'DoDovan in i860, aJToid most ioslructivc examples of the kind of 
foraanlic historic tales connected with the sixth and seventh century 
kings. It lecms no uoreaionablc conjecture that conHict between the new 
faith and the older pagan order of things, tasting well on into the levnilh 
century, supplied those conditions of strife and shock which are always 
chiefly inslruroental in originating historic saga. 

' As Miss Stokes points out to me, the testimony of the BDnal» is not 
botne out by uchcological evidence. Architecture and other nrls made 
progress in this period. 

■ Edited and translated by J. O'Donovan and Whitley Stokes, Calcutt*. 
iS^. Cf. also Mr. Whitley Slakes' edition of the Bodleian fragmenl, 
Trans, of Ibe Phil Soe., 1891-91. 
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which Irish letters and scholarship revive, ihe traditions of the 
race are collected and systematised, and Irish hteraiure as we 
now possess it takes shape. Prominent among the promoters 
of this revival are Eochaid hua Flanin ( + 984), Cinaeth hua 
Artacain (+975), Cuan hua Lochain ( + 1024), Flann Manis- 
trcch ( + 1056), Gilla Caemain (+1072), and Tigemach | 
(+1088). 

MS. Tradition of Irish Liteii.\ture. 
How are the writings of these men, how are the tales and 
heroic sagas, to which allusion has heen made, preserved lo us ? 
In Mss. of the eleventh and following centuries. Now it may 
be taken for certain that no portion of Irish literature was 
written down prior to the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland. A vigorous and elaborate system of oral tradition 
may, nay, most probably, must have prevailed, but the written 
text, rigidly conservative in one direction, opening the door in 
another to all sorts of corruptions and confusions, cannot have 
existed. There is, however, no reason in the nature of things 
why the talcs and traditions which profess lo deal with the 
history of Ireland prior to Patrick's mission should not have 
becD written down in the sixth century. On the other band, 
■there is no reason for assigning eleventh century texts to an 
earlier period, simply because ihey relate still earlier events, 
Examination of the majority of these texts discloses the fact 
that if they belong originally lo the pre-Viking invasions period 
they must in their present eleventh century shape have been 
added to and modified, as allusions are not infrequent to 
scenes, personages, and events of which Ireland was ignorant 
before the year 800. But further examination of the language 
tatber than of the subject-matter of these texts also shows 
that many of them must have existed long before the date of , 
Ihcir transcription in the mss. we possess. In the Tirst place, 
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they are frequently glossed, as is the case with ' Bran's Voy- 
age,' showing that the eleventh-century scribe ielt the need of 
explaining his text, which could not happen if be were its 
author ; in the second place, the language presents frequent 
traces of having once been written in Old-Irisb and not in 
Middle-Irish, as would be the case if the stories had been 
composed in the eleventh century. In the third place, the 
scribes of our Mss. profess to copy from much older ones ; 
little weight, however, could be attached to this assertion if it 
were not borne out by the linguistic evidence. Unfortunately 
this does not carry us so far, nor is it as definite as could be 
wished. We possess considerable remains of Old-Irish in 
seventh and eighth century glosses upon biblical and classic 
writers, and when scholars assert that an eleventh-century text 
was once written in as old a form of Irish as that exhibited by 
the glosses, we may be confident that it did exist some time 
before the year 8oo.^ But how long before ? The historical 
study of the Irish language has not as yet progressed far 
enough to decide with any degree of precision. 

Nor does the fact that one eleventh -century text betrays its 
original Old-Irish form, whilst another one does not, necessarily 
imply that the latter is the younger. The criticism of lan- 
guage must be supplemented by that of subject-matter before 
any such conclusion can be reached. With the exception of 
Mons. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Professor Zimmcr is [he only 
scholar who has applied the methods of the higher criticism 
to the heroic sagas of the Irish, and he has done so in a far 
more searching manner and on a far larger scale than the 
Frenchman.^ Taking the sagas preserved in the oldest Irish 

' The oldest Irish glosses ire accessible to tlic English reidci in Mr. 
Whilley Slokes' The Old-Irish glusuis at Wiinbure .-inil CarLuutw, 1887. 

* In Ihc study 1 citv umler the title LU. 
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'The Book of the Dun Cow,' written towards the end of 
the eleventh century, he argues strongiy for their having been 
copied from a compilation made by Flann Manistrech, the 
most learned Irishman of the early eleventh century. He 
further argues that in making this compilation Flann had be- 
fore him different versions, often inconsistent with each Other, 
which he welded together and harmonised, moreover, that 

»Some of the originals which he thus used, are represented by 
texts found in far younger mss. His conclusions have been 
challenged in detail,' but may, as a whole, be regarded as as- 
sured. Their bearing upon the point I have raised is obvious. 
The eleventh and twelfth century mss. may contain anything 
from a transcript of the pre-Viking text, made as faithfully as 

»lhe habits of the time allowed (that is, with preservation of a 
sufficient number of older grammatical and orthographic forms 
to demonstrate its Old-Irish nature), to a complete re-telling 
of the story, not only in the language, but also in the style of 
and with the wider knowledge and altered literary conventions 
of the later period. All stages between these extremes may 

ibe represented, yet the essentials of the story may conceiv- 
ably be preserved with equal fidelity in each stage, and our 
jtidgment as to the age and nature of each story be based, in 
reality, upon accidental and secondary considerations. 
It might be thought that the less or greater admixture of 
the non-Christian element supplied a sure indication of the 
^e of these stories. But this is not so. In this, as in other 
things, the Viking period is a disturbing cause, the full eflects 
of which are by no means clearly defined. On their arrival in 
Ireland, and for a century and a half after, the mass of the 
Unvaders were not only pagan, but aggressively and ferociously 
inti-Cbristian. It is more than likely that their advent must 
' By Dr. Mux NtiiUu, R. C. »., nil, xiii., «v. 
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have fanned whatever fires may have been slumbering in the 
ashes of Irish paganism ; certain, too, that their chieftains 
settling down in Ireland, becoming half Irish, assimilating 
the mythic and heroic traditions of the Irish, would form 
natural patrons for such of the bards or shanachies as still 
preserved the saga store of their race in its purest form. Con- 
versely, it is at least possible that these bards and shanachies 
would learn something of the songs and sagas the invaders 
had brought over sea, and that in this way a new non-CbrÍslian 
influence might come to be exerted upon Irish tradition. 
Professor Zimmer, to whom is due the merit of vigorous 
insistence upon the import of the Viking period for Irish 
culture, has endeavoured to trace out a number of cases in 
which the Irish hero-tales have been modified by Teutonic 
sagas.' I do not think he has succeeded in any of these cases, 
and in this opinion I do not stand alone.* But he has placed 
the possibility of such influence beyond doubt, and it is one 
which must be kepi steadily in mind during the present investi- 
gation. For we shall be largely concerned with personages of 
the so-called mythological cycle, the race which, according to 
the annals, preceded the son of Mil in Ireland. Now, it is 
precisely in texts of this cycle that some of the most remark- 
able parallels with Scandinavian mythic literature are found.* 
Again, we know of these personages not only from Irish saga, 

' Chiefly in his article entitled, Keliische Beitriif^, I. GerniBiien, etc., 
ÍD der altesten Ueberlicfenmg dci irischcn llcldecsagi;, mnliined in 
vol. usiii. of the Zcilschrifl fUt deulschcE Alccilhum, iSSS. 

' See my ciilicism, Archa™logieal Kcview, October 1888, and M. 
Ernest Lichtenbergei,'Le]iQcmcetUléBmdedesNibelungen, Palis, 1893. 

* E.g. llie puuilel between s paisnge In the Biltle of Moylura, the 
tnosl impoilant text of the mythological cycle, edited and liftulated bj 
Mt. Whilicy Stoket. R. C. lii. lit, and the Vulaipa. I fiat d 
o this, Kolk-Lofi. iii. joi- 
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but fTom a remarkable group of Welsh tales, the Mabinogion 
properly so called, i.e. the tales of Pwyll, Branwen, Manawyddan, 
and Math.' The affinity of these to Irish myth is patent, and 
has been explained in different ways, — by prehistoric com- 
munity of mythic conception between the two branches of the 
Celtic -speaking peoples,^ or (recently by I'rofcssor Rhys),* by 
survival of a Goidelic population in Wales, But it is at least 
possible, that it is only due to literary influence exercised 
during the ninth to the eleventh century by Ireland upon 
Wales. It is, then, significant to note that the closest parallel 
yet found between Celtic and Teutonic heroic saga is furnished, 
as I pointed out fourteen years ago, by the Mabinogi of Bran- 
wen, daughter of Llyr.* Here, again, I trust the discussion 
which follows may be of some aid in solving an obscure and 
fascinating problem. 

Finally, it is worth consideration that a number of the 
eleventh century texts present themselves to us as avowedly 
defective. The reason for this is not far to seek. The 
scholars of the tenth and eleventh centuries gathered together 
after the storm and stress of the Viking period such ms. 
remains as had escaped the fury of the invaders. In many 
cases fragments alone were all that offered themselves, and 
they have at times not hesitated to reproduce the fragmentary 
condition of their modes. Facts such as these lend strong 
support to Professor Zimmer's contention that the criticism of 

' Acccsuble to ihe English remler in Lady Charlotte Gucsl'i tianslation 
of the Mabinogion. 

' This is RppBienlly the explanalion favoured by Professor Rhys in his 
Hitjbeil Lecture» on Celtic Healbentlom, tSSS. 

* In a papei on the Twrch Ttwylh siory (cad before the Cymmrodorion 
and Foik-Lorc Societies, to be (jríated in the Traninctioni of the 
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Irish mythic saga must in the majority of cases be literary. 
We are dealing with a literary product, preserved by copying 
from earlier into later Mss., rather than with a tradition handed 
down orally. Indeed we cannot fail to notice that often 
the compiler or scribe of the eleventh and twelfth centuries' 
revival is as much at a loss to rightly understand the older texts 
that lay before him as we can be. The very clumsiness of his 
attempts at emendation, the glaring nature of the blunders 
he was at times guilty of, are valuable because undesigned wit- 
nesses to the archaic nature qf the material he has preserved. 
But the influence of a vigorous oral tradition must not be lost 
sight of in many cases. The earliest Irish epic catalogue, which 
is certainly as old as the early tenth, and may be as old as the 
early eighth century,' numbers 170 tales, and the witness of 
texts of almost equal antiquity that a head-poet was required 
to know 350 stories cannot be set aside.^ However rigid the 
rules by which the story-teller sought to discipline the 
memory of his pupils, still, in course of time recitation must 
sufier the influence of altered conventions, of wider knowledge, 
of richer and more complex social conditions. In estimating 
the nature of the relations which obtain between the eleventh 
century transcript and the possibly centuries older original, 
the inevitable changes in official story-telling must not be left 
out of account. 

The reader has now I trust some idea how difficult and 
complex a task it is to assign any particular portion of the 
Irish mythic or heroic corpus to the age when it first passed 
from the oral into the written form, to determine how far the 
extant text represents that original, what, if any, have been 

' Piinlcd MS. Mm. 584-593. 

' Inlioductoiy note in the Dook of Loinftet lo (he epic cattlogue, HS>. 
Mai. 583. 
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the modifications it has undergone, and what chu cause of 
these modifications, The annalislic framework cannot be 
taken as an unerring guide. To cite one instance. Stories are 
told of kings assigned by the annals to periods long ante- 
dating the era of Conchobor and Cuchulinn, which are 
manifestly far more modern in tone and style than the chief 
tales of the Ultonian cycle, Indeed the past history of the 
land would seem at one time, and by ont school of writers, to 
have been looked upon as a convenient frame in which to 
insert numbers of floating folk tales.' But the Ultonian cycle 
must before then have assumed definite shape ; it is, in tone 
and temper, like all other great heroic sagas, essentially 
tragic, and contrasts strongly with the playful and fanciful 
romance of so much else in Irish story- telling. Yet the 
guidance of the annals cannot be lightly thrust aside as 
worthless. 1 have noted the fact thai whilst the marvellous 
is as prominent in the sixth and seventh century kings' lives as 
it is in those of earlier monarchs, yet it is Christian and not 
Pagan in character. This cannot, I think, be set down to 
design, and can only arise from the fact that some stories, at 
least, were told about Pagan kings before Christianity came 
to Ireland, and were too firmly attached to them to be passed 

One thing is certain. A conclusion based upon one class 
of tales only is hardly likely to be right, unless it can be 
applied, with some measure ol success, to the remainder of 
Irish pre-elevcnth -century literature. In the following jwiges 
I shall discuss the origin, nature, and development of two 
vrell-defined conceptions embodied in a clearly- marked gtnrt 
of narrative composition, but I shall endeavour to keep in 
* I have givcD, Waifs and Strays, iv., xvii, a tUt ui Talk-tale themes 
o tic found in pic-elevenlh centory Irish litcralure. 
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mind Irish literature generally, and to advance no claim the 
validity of which is nullified by any other section of that 
literature, however much it may seem to be supported by this 
particular section. I would only premise that I am concerned, 
in the first place, with the original written form of certain 
tales, and it is only after endeavouring to place this as accu- 
rately as possible that I furtlier discuss the oral traditions 
underlying that written form. Statements as to age or origin 
must be taken as applying to this tatter and not to the 
former. 



CHAPTER II 



I The Voyage of Bran, conslitoent elements and leading conceptions— The 
HAppy Otberworld— The Doctrine of Rebinh— Aims and method of the 
Investigation — Linguistic evidence as to the ngc of Bmn's Voyage — His- 
lorical evidence on the iame point— The Mongon episode. Itilimimia tu 
Mongan — Discussion of the historical evidence— Evidence drawn from 
Lniin loan words in ihe Irish tot — Summing up of the Happy Other- 
world cooecpiion as found in Rran's Voyage. 

NOW pass to the consideration of the old Irish story, 
and I propose to state, at the outset, the problems involved, 
to note their possible solutions, and to indicate the mt;thod 
of investigation that will be pursue^. 

The Voyage of Bran can be traced back, diplomatically, 
to the eleventh century ; the first ste[> is to examine whether 
the linguistic peculiarities of the text allow us to assign an 
earlier dale to it, and if this date can be fixed with any 
accuracy. It contains numerous allusions of a quasi-historical 
nature, the cvidenre of which must be carefully weighed, and 
the result compared with that attained by examination of the 
language. Passing to the subject-ma Iter, we find ourselves 
confronted by conceptions and descriptions which at once 
produce the impression of belonging to different periods and 
to different stages of culture. A Christian element is patent. 
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so that our story must have assumed its final shape since the 
introduction of Chnstianity into Ireland. The main episode 
is the hero's visit to a mysterious land dwelt in by beings 
clearly distinguished from mortals by several attributes, most 
prominent among which is that of deathlessness ; a feature of 
secondary importance is the re-incamation of one of these 
beings in the shape of an Irish chieftain, whom other tales 
also represent as a reincarnation of one of the most famous 
heroes of Irish legend, Finn, son of Cumal. Thus are raised 
the questions of the nature, age, and origin, on Gaelic soil, of 
the conceptions of the Happy Otherworld, and of the Rebirth 
of immortal beings in mortal shape, — parallels to which can 
be adduced from both Christian and Pagan classic culture. 
Taking the conception of the Happy Otherworld first, the 
relations of our text to such other remains of Irish literature 
as contain similar scenes and ideas must be determined, and 
the paradise ideal of the ancient Irish must be reconstructed, 
This ideal must then be compared with the Christian one, 
such elements as seem referable to Christianity must be 
separated, the residue must be set by the side of beliefs and 
poetic imaginings, found firstly in Grreco-Roman literature, 
secondly in that of other Aryan races. A similar course wiU 
be pursued as regards the doctrine of reincarnation. After 
which the question must be faced, how far the non-Christian 
residue in Irish belief is due to a share in a common in- 
heritance of Aryan mythic beliefs, how far to contact with 
the Grseco-Roman world in (for the Gaels) prehistoric times, 
how far to later influences of Grieco- Roman culture, consequent 
upon the introduction of Christianity. So far Ihe investigation 
will deal with literary monuments only ; the evidence of 
archaeology must then be adduced, wiih a view to testing ll 
soundness of the results arrived at. 




As each of Lhe two themes will be examined independently, 
without reference to ihc results arrived at in the other case, 
it is hoped that there may emerge at least a plausible working 
hypothesis, by the aid of which better equipped scholars will 
be able to fully account for much the present writer is com- 
pelled lo leave obscure and doubtful. 

LiNGtJisTic Evidence of Date. 
Examining our tale as a linguist, Professor Kuno Meyer 
has placed it among the oldest remains of Irish story-telling. 
He regards the language to be recovered from the eleventh- 
century transcript of the verse, as coeval with the earliest 
recorded glosses, in other words, to belong, possibly, to the 
eighth or even to the seventh century ; the prose is younger 
in appearance, and may possibly have suflered from change. 
He confirms conclusions already expressed by Professor 
Zimmer. The agreement of two such scholars may be 
accepted as final ; our present text of Bran's Voyage was 
composed at least two centuries liefore our oldest transcript 
was made. But, as I have already argued, the linguistic 
evidence does not allow us to approximate more closely to the 
dale of composition. It gives us our choice of two or possibly 
three centuries. If we seek greater precision, we must turn 
I to the historical allusions contained in our text 

Historical Evidence of Date. 
A priori, a pre-eleve nth -century text of such a character as 
jurs is likely to be older than the year 850. The incursions of 
the Northmen, which ijegan in the last years of the eighth cen- 
tury, and were at their height throughout the greater part of the 
ninth century, were certainly not favourable to Irish letters. 
It is possible, nay probable, that the secular literature of the 
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bards, where, if anywhere, we should expect lo find traces of 
pre-Christian beliefs and imaginings, did not suffer so much 
as the Christian classic culture, which had flourished so mar- 
vellously throughout the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. 
Bat considering the close relations that obtained in the 
eleventh and following centuries, between the clergy and the 
class of professional men of study and letters, it is difficult to 
believe that it was much otherwise in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, and it may safely be affirmed that the widespread 
destruction of churches and of convent schools, the scattering 
of teachers, scrihes, and manuscript, must have injuriously 
alfected profane as well as ecclesiastical literature. In one 
sense, more so ; the cleric, fleeing to the Continent from the 
fierce Vikings, could always find a market for his knowledge of 
the Scriptures or the classics — but who would have cared for 
tales of Conchobor or Cuchulinn, even if it had occurred to him 
to translate them out of the familiar native tongue into the 
language sacred lo religion and philosophy? Wc are not 
reduced, however, to conjectures of this nature. Bran's 
Voyage contains historical allusions of, apparently, a very pre- 
cise nature. Quatrains 49 and following contain a prophecy 
by Manannan ; he will go to Line-mag and he will beget on 
Caintigern, wife of Fiachna, a son, Mongan, possessor of magic 
skill and attributes, who shall live fifty years and shall be slain 
by a dragon stone in the fight at Senlabor. 

The Mongan Storv. 
The allusions in the poem are made plain by the lalc en- 
titled the Conception of Mongan, printed ín/iv, pp. 58 c/ iti/., 
nnd the glossator of our poem evidently interpreted them in 
the same way. Moreover, certain dala of the poem, such as 
the magic shape-shifting attributes of Manannan's son, 1 
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lie the other stories about Mongan, printed supra, pp. 41 tl stg. 
Before discussing these it may be well to print a series of 
leslimonia to Mongan, son of Fiachna, of whose actual 
existence and renown there is no reason to doubt. But a 
preliminary objection must be faced, bearing in mind that we 
are at present seeking for evidence concerning the dale of 
composition of Bran's Voyage. Is the Mongan episode an 
organic portion of the Bran story at all? May il not repre- 
sent a later interpolation, and is it not unfair to draw con- 
clusions from it respecting what may really be far older? As 
will be made apparent later, I think it extremely likely that 
Bran's TÍsit to the Otherworld was once told as an independ- 
ent tale, and that the Mongan episode is rather clumsily foisted 
in. But it seems certain thai the author of this contamination 
was likewise the author of the Bran story, as it has come 
down to us; in other words, that we are entitled to use the 
Mongan episode for the purpose of dating the story as we 
possess it. I italicise the last four words purposely. The 
oldest written form of a story may be the starting point of a 
new literary organism ; it may equally be ihe last link of a 
long diain, all the predecessors of which have perished. In 
cither case it must be taken as the starting point of Ínvestiga| 
tion, but the second possibility must always be kept in 
mind. 

The notices concerning the historical Mongan are as 
follows. Where the translation differs from those already 
in print they are due to Professor Kuno Meyer. 

Tigernach's Annals, a.h, 620;^ Mongan, son of Fiachna 
Lurgan dies slain with a stone by Artur, son of Bicor of Britain, 

' Soe also the Annals of Ulster, A.D. 635; Chionicum Scotorum, 
A.ti. 625, ana the Fom Mulcts, A.D. 630. The Itiih leits of these 
eilracti are printed siifira- 
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whence Becc Boirche [a king of Ulster, who died a.d, 716] 

sang: 

'Cold is the wind across islay. 
Warriors of Cantire are coming. 
They will commit a ruthless deed, 
They will kill Mongan son of Fiachna. 

The church ofCluan Airthir' (o-day, 
Famous the four on whom it closed : 
Cormae the gentle, with great suffering, 
And llland son of Fiachu, 
And the other twain. 
Whom many tribes did serve : 
Mongan son of Fiachna Lurgan, 
And Ronan son of Tuaihal." 

Annals of Clonmacnoise, a.d. 624 ; ' Mongan mac Fiaghna, 
a very well-spoken man, and much given to the wooing of 
women, was killed by one [Arthur ap] Bicoir, a Welshman, 
with a stone. 

From Cinaed hua Hartacdin's (+975) poem on the fianna 
of Ireland, Book of Leinster, p. 31Í : 

' Mongan, who was a diadem of every generation. 
Fell by •Cae.fian of Canilre : 
Dy ihe^iw of Luagni was the death of Finn 
At Ath Brea on the lioyne.' 

Finally, the Irish Annals translated by Mr. Standish Hayes 
O'Grady (Silva Gad. 411) from Eg. 1781, a fifteenth-century 
transcript of older material, may be cited as summing up the 

' Reves, Ailimnui, p. 373, note k, llilnks this is Ihc place now called 
MaghcTadoao (Mnchaire Clúnna), co. Monaghao, 
' King of the Aitlhera or Easlem OirghÍBlln. cu. Armagti. 
• f^iiolcd liy O'Donovan. Foui Mailers, vol. i. p. 243, noli 
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whole matter in llie eyes of a raiionalising antiquary of the 
twelfth or possibly the eleventh century : 'a.d, 615, Also the 
notable Mongan was son of that same Fiachna, son of 
Baeian. For albeit certain dealers in antiquarian fable do 
propound him to have been son of Manannan and wont lo 
enter at his pleasure into divers shapes. Yet this we may not 
credit, rather choosing to take Mongan for one that was but 
a man of surpassing knowledge, and gifted with an intelli- 
gence clear, and subtle, and keen,' 

The above evidence, and the tales themselves, as found 
in the eleventh century ms., the Book of the Dun Cow, 
dearly prove that stories at the very least as old as the 
tenth century existed concerning a Mongan, son of Fiachna, 
a noted wizard and a rebirth of Manannan, and also, by 
some accounts, of Finn, son of Cumal. The importance 
of the latter fact will be discussed later on, for the present 
it may suffice to say that, apart from Bran's Voyage, the 
evidence that Mongan was a rebirth of Finn is every whit 
fts good as that for his being a rebirth of Manannan. It 
is also certain that by the end of the tenth century at the 
latest this wizard Mongan was identified with the historical 

kson of Fiachna, whose death at the hands of an Arthur of 
Britain is assigned to the year 6zo.' 
' Intcresling fjueslions are túscd by this early tneolioa of on Arthur of 
Biitain living only a hundred years aFter the dux htHomm, whose exploits 
■npply the hisloriciJ basis of Ibe Arlhurian romance. Professoi Ziniiner 
(Nemúus, 3S4, tt ttq.") has collected the earliest examples of the name 
Arthur, which, as is well known, is first used of the greal British hern-king 
by the eighth or ninth cenlnry Nennius. He cites an Arlur M&p Pelt, 1 
South Welsh chief ol 600-630 ; on Artur, son of Aed Mac Gabrsin, king 
of Dalriada, who died in 606, is mentioned by Adamnan, and his death 
is ascribed by Tigemach to the year 596. Foi Professor Zimmer this 
^^^ occntTCPee of the name among both the Sontbern and Notihetn Kymry at 
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We must not, it is true, suffer ourselves to be overborne by 
ihc show of precise dating and historic accuracy niade by the 
texts. It is significant to note that the tale of Mongan's 
frenzy {supra, p. s?) brings him into contact with personages 
of the early sixth century. This may be due, as I have 
argued supra, to confusion between events and personages 
of the sixth century due to similarity of the name Diarmait, 
between two high kings of Ireland, and to the fact that the 
yellow plague visited the country in both reigns ; also it may 
simply testify to the story-teller's ignorance of history, as 
on the other hand it may testify to a lime when tradition 
had not definitely assigned a date to the wizard hera 
But, considering the evidence as a whole, and without 
unduly straining isolated portions, I think it must he held 
to fix a terminus a quo, as we have already fixed a lertninus 
ad ijuem^ for our story. It is immaterial whether the 
historical Mongan had a mythical namesake from whom 
these stories were transferred to him, or whether other cir- 
cumstances determined the crystallisation round his person 
of tales which in themselves must be far older. In either 
case the process must have required a couple of generations, 
ihc turn of Ihc sixth and seventh «aluiiw testifies lo the eiislence al this 
(late of the historical Arthur legend. The special interest atlacliing lo 
Arthur, HID of Bicor, lies in his conoectioD with Motigan, and through 
Mongan with the saga of Finn, son of Cumal. As I have pointed out 
(U. C. xii. iS^-iSg), there arc dcEnitc potnU of contact between the 
Arthurian and Fenian cycles of romance in the stories (old about the 
youth of Ixilh Arthur and Finn, nnd in the Tact that both heroes tutve 
anfaithful wives, the favoured lover t>eing in each case the Idng^i 
nephew. Ii has never yet been poinlcd out thai the equation Mongan- 
Finn supplies a further parallel between the two cycles in the Inrth story 
of Mongan and of Arthur. I hope to develop this point (ully in the 
second portion of this study, in which I shall examine at length the 
various stories about Mongan printed in this volume. 
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r n that Bran's Voyage can hardly have assumed the shape 
□nder which it has come down to us before the last quarter of 
the seventh century, and may, of course, be younger by any 
number between 10 and 150 years. 

Evidence of the Loan Words. 
Linguistic and historical evidence are thus in general agree- 
ment i our tale may belong to the seventh, or more likely to 
the eighth century. Considerations, hitherto left unnoticed, 
support this view. Professor Meyer has instanced {siifira, p. 
vi) the loan words from the Latin which the story contains. 
I But borrowing from Latin implies the possibility of borrowing 
[ fix)m Latin Christian culture. It also implies such lengthened 
Eamiharity with the ideas represented by the words as to 
enable their use with advantage and effect in a romance. It 
may be urged that in the sixth and early seventh centuries 
Ireland was sufficiently Christianised to allow of considerable 
borrowing from the more highly cultured language. True, 
and had our text been of an ecclesiastical nature I do not 
think the argument from the loan words would be valid for 
an eighth century date as against a late seventh century one, 
But Bran's Voyage, though to what extent must be left an 
open question for the present, is partly Pagan, and I should 
expect a Pagan text either to antedate t!ie effective triumph of 
Christianity in Ireland, in which case the alien culture would 
probably have influenced it but little, or to so far postdate it 
as to allow the disappearance of an anti-Pagan censorious 
feeling on the part of the clergy who had absorbed so many 
of the pre-Christian literary elements of Irish society. How- 
r rapid the progress of Christianity in Ireland may have 
n, however lukewarm, comparatively speaking, the lesist- 
lace of the pre-Christian beliefs, still some resistance, some 
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conflict ihete must have been, and there are not wanting 
signs that both were prolonged we!l on into the seventh cen- 
tury. Christianity must have been securely organised by the 
lime the author of Bran's Voyage wrote ; he could retell his 
Pagan tale, lard it with Christian allusions, embellish it with 
loans from Latin Christian culture, without any sense of 
incongruity, and this could hardly be done, I take it, before 
the eighth century, to the middle of which we may, provision- 
ally, assign his work. 

If the story of Bran had come down to us as the sole repre- 
sentative of the conceptions embodied in it, some certainty 
respecting their origin and development might yet, though 
with difficulty, be attained. Luckily, however, it is but one 
example of a class of romantic narrative reaching back to 
the dawn of Irish literature, and preserving its popu- 
larity and plastic vitality until the last century ; moreover, 
both of its leading conceptions—that of the Happy Other- 
world and that of Rebirth — may be paralleled from talcs of 
equal or even greater antiquity. The study of this literature, 
of these parallels, cannot fail to throw light upon the origin and 
nature of our story. 



Summary of Bran's Peesentmínt of the 
Happy Otherworld. 
Before entering upon this study, it may be well to recall 
the salient features of the Happy Otherworld as portrayed in 
Bran's Voyage. It may be reached by mortals specially 
summoned by denizens of the land; the summons comes 
from a damsel, whose approach is marked by magically sweet 
music, and who bears a magic apple-branch. She describes 
the land under the most alluring colours — its inhabitants »ie 
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free from death and decay, they enjoy in full measure a 
simple round of sensuous delights, the land itself is one of 
thrice fifty distant isles lying to the west of Ireland ; access to 
the whole group is guarded by Manannan, son of Lir. The 
first island touched at is the Island of Joy (where one of the 
hero's companions is left behind), the second the Land of 
Women. The chief of the women draws Bran to shore with 
a magic clew, and keeps him with her for, as it seems to hira, 
a year. Longing seizes one of the mortal band to revisit 
Ireland. All the wanderers accompany him, but are warned 
against setting foot to land. On returning to Ireland they 
find they have been absent for centuries, and the one who hi 
defiance of the warning touches earth is forthwith reduced to 
ashes. Bran tells his adventure, and disappears again from 
mortal ken. 




CHAPTER III 



I'arnllFl Inks: (a) Eektra Condla. or Ihc Advenlures at Connlai sumniai) of 
lie ilory, discussion oí ils date, comparison wiili Bmn's Vojage — (i) 
Oisin in Ihe Land ot Youth ; suinniary of llic slnry. discussion of its dale 
— ((} Ciichulinn's Sick lied ; siunmary of the slory. discussion ot dale, 
comparison wilb Brso and Connla. 

The Adtenturís of Connla. 
Thi!; closest of all parallels to Bran's Voyage is the Echini 
Condla, the adventures of Connla, son of Cond the Hundred- 
fighter, who was high king of Ireland, according to the lenth 
and eleventh century annals, from a.d. laa to 157, This is 
also found in the Book of the Dun Cow, and, as Professor 
Ziinmcr has pointed out (p. 262), there, and in the other «ss, 
which hav»; preserved it, immediately precedes or follows the 
story of Bran. When it is recollected that the oldest Irish 
Mss. arc small libraries in themselves, the contt^nts of which 
are arranged with some attempt at system, this invarúlhle 
juxtaposition of the two stories acquires a certain importance. 
I summarise from the Enghsh version by the Rev. Father 
MacSwiney (Gaelic Journal, ii, 307), collated with Professor 
Zimmcr's German version (p. 263).' 

' There is a]«o it French version in M. d'Arboifi de J ulidnviUe'i Epop^ 
Cdtique en Iilaniic (I'aiis, 1892). sSi-jga 
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Connla, being in company with his father on the top of 
Uisnech, sees n damsel in strange garb approaching. She 
comes from the lands of the living, where is neither death, nor 
sin, nor transgression. 'Tis a large sid in which she and her 
kin dwell, hence they are called Aes Side {folk of the hillock 
or mound). The father cannot understand with whom his 
son is talking, and the damsel enlightens him. She loves 
Connia, and she has come to invite him to the Plain of 
Delight, where dwells King Boadag. 'Come with me,' she 
cries, 'Connia of the Ruddy Hair, of the speckled neck, 
flamered, a yellow crown awaits thee ; thy figure shall not 
wither, nor its youth nor its beauty till the dreadful Judgment.'' 
The father then bade Coran the Druid, who, like the others, 
heard but did not see the damsel, to chant chants against her. 
So she departed, but left to Connia an apple, and this was his 
sole sustenance for a month, and yet nothing was diminished 
of it. Longing filled Connia for the damsel, and at the 
month's end he beheld her again, and she addressed him in 
this wise: "Tis no lofty seat on which Connia sits among 
short-lived mortals awaiting fearful death. The ever-living 
living ones invite thee. Thou art a champion (or favourite) 
to the men of Telhra, for they see thee every day in the 
assemblies of thy father's home among thy dear friends.' 
Again the king urges the Druid to chant against her, but she 

' rrofpssot Windiscb, in hU edilion of the EtAlra Cami/a (Irische 
Tc>le, i.), taking eaim as the genitive of cam (cTooked), inslL-ad of vnen 
(fair), hoi made a hunchback of Connlii. The distinguish eil Lciptig 
schoUr, as also M. d'Aibois ile Jubiinville who adopts this rendering, 
thould have seen that it idueI t>c wrong. The very last thing the Udies 
of Kaery thought of was the bestowal of thcil ravour ujion any but a 
young and hundsomc and gnllanl man. Cf. too the description of Connia 
in Ihi! thirteenth-fonrteenlh-century romance. The Adveotuies of Teigue, 
son of Ci«D <i'0v, pp. 30I-308). 
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makes answer, ' Dniidism is not loved, little has it progressed 
to lionour on the Great Strand. When his law shall come it 
will scatter the charms of Druids from journeying on the lips 
of the black, lying demons.' She then tells Connia of another 
land, in which is no race save only women and maidens. 
When she has ended, Connia gives a bound right into her 
ship of glass, her well-balanced gleaming currach. They 
sailed the sea away from them, and from that day to this have 
not been seen, and it is unknown whither they went. 

in one important respect Connia differs from Bran. He is 
son of Conn, a famous figure in Gaelic legendary history, him- 
self the hero of a visit to the Otherworld {infra, p. 187), and 
the centre of a great cycle of stories which tell of his combats 
with the Munster king, Mog Nuadat ; his brother Art is a 
prominent figure in the yet more famous cycle of which the 
battle of Mag Mucrima is the chief episode; whilst his nephew 
Cormac, is, with the sole exception of Conchobor, the most 
famous among the legendary hero kings of Erin, and the one 
around whom has gathered the most varied mass of heroic 
romance outside the great heroic cycles. Little wonder then 
that he too should be a subject of bardic inspiration. But 
Bran and his father Fcbal arc otherwise unknown to us, nor 
docs the story give the slightest clew to the age in which 
they were supposed to live. It is impossible at present lo 
say whether or no this independence of the traditional annals 
is a sign of early or late origin. The criticism of the extensive 
mass of heroic legend which has accumulated round the 
names of Irish kings of the first four centuries of our era is 
yet in its infancy. We know that it had certainly taken shape 
by the end of the tenth century, and that it was put ini» the 
form in which it has come down to us in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, but of its real age, of its nature and dcvclt 
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ment, we have only the vaguest idea. I believe, but I can 
advante no solid ground formybelief, that the non-dependence 
of Bran's Voyage upon any of the recognised cycles of historic 
legend is a sign of age, and clear proof that its eighth century 
author was dealing with far older material. 

A second point in considering the age of the Echtra Condla 
is this. The story is avowedly told to account for the epithet 
of Otnfer (the Lone One), given to Connla's brother Art, and 
concludes as follows : ' They (Cond and Coran) see Art 
coming towards them. Alone is Art to-day, says Cond, 
probably his brother is not, 'Tis the name, quoth Coran, 
that shall be upon him till the Judgment — Art the Txine One. 
Hence it is the name stuck to him ever after.' But [here is 
another explanation of ihe epithet to be found in the unknown 
poet cited by Keating' (p. 314), in the Annals of Clonmacnoise, 
and in the following extract from Kilbride 3 (a fifteenth century 
MS. preserved in the Advocates' Library at Edinburgh), cited, 
Silva Gadclica, 534 : 'Why was Art called /iin/Xfr? Because, 
excepting him. Conn had not a son left, Connla and Crinna 
being slain by Eochaid Fionn and Fiacha Suighde' (Connla's 
uncles). The extract, which is from the Coir Atimanti, a 
species of biographical and historical encyclopaedia compiled 
in the eleventh century, proceeds to quote the verse made use of 
by Keating, and also mentions the variant explanation afforded 
by the Echtra Condla. Here again it is difficult to say if what 
may be termed the annalistic account is older or younger than 
the legendary one. I believe it to be considerably younger, 
and to have been intentionally substituted for the ( 

' The broihere of the myal Conn 
Wire Eocaidh Finn snd Kiftcaidh Suighdi, 
Who Connla ilew and Crinna brnve, 
Conn's cutncly sons, Ilicir jwilliful nephews. 
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to the great antiquity of which it thus yields precious 
witness. 

The Echtra Condla shares with the Imrant Brain two 
marked characteristics of a general nature. Both are de- 
cidedly incoherent. In Bran the Mongan episodes and the 
mention of the Isle of Joy are introduced in the same casual 
ofT-hand way as the fairy damsel's currach in Connla, although 
in the latter case the inconsistency is more glaring than any- 
thing in Ihe other story. Again, the Christian element produces 
in both cases the same impression of being thrust into the 
story without rhyme or reason. True, in Connla there is 
some point in the reference to Christ's coming, and we may 
safely say that Ihe tale as ne have it is due to an enemy of 
the Druid system (which by no means died out wilh the 
triumph of Christianity) or has been interpolated by one. 
These similarities of artistic handling are sufficient to allow 
the surmise that possibly both tales may be due to the same 
writer. It is noteworthy also that they in a measure supple- 
ment each other ; the love motive emphasised in the one is 
implied in the other, as the ultimate term of Bran's voyage is 
the Isle of Fair Women, the queen of which is possibly the 
summoning damsel. Certain differences between two stories 
may be set down to the different conditions of their being. 
The teller of Connia'a fate, anxious only lo emphasise bis 
disappearance, has naturally nothing lo say about his access 
to the mysterious land, about its ruler, or the penally 
attaching to departure from it. But there can be little doubt 
that substantially his presentment of these points would have 
been the same as in Bran's Voyage. The tnosl marked differ- 
ence between the two stories, the fact, namely, that the fairy 
messenger is visible to the comrades of Bran whilst invisible to_ 
those of Connla, is more appaient than real The attribute g 
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invisibility to mortal eyes belongs also to the subjects of 
Manannan, as may be seen by quatrain 39 of Bran's Voyage. 
It would nevertheless be unsafe, in my judgment, lo claim 
a. common authorship for both tales. Rather must they be 
looked upon as products of one school, in which old traditions 
were handled in a particular spirit and with an evident desire 
lo make them palatable in orthodox eyes. Substantially the 
presentment of the Happy Otherworld is the same in both 
tales. It is essentially the Plain of Joy ; its immaics are the 
ever-living living ones ; they summon to themselves such 
mortals as they choose, and by their choice confer upon them 
their most cherished at tribute^ freedom from death and 
decay. In both cases this freedom is symbolised by, nay, 
seems dependent upon magic food. Both seem to regard 
return to this earth as an impossibihty. Taken together 
they offer the oldest Irish type of the journey to the land where 
I there is no death and whence there is no scathless return. 

OisiN IN THE Land of Youth. 
Numerous, as will be shown presently, are the visions of 
this land in Irish story-telling ; yet to find a close variant to 
the myth as it greets us from the very threshold of Irish 
literature we must traverse centuries. Christianity has come, 
the Norsemen have come, the Normans have come, each 
affecting but slightly the old framework of Irish social and 
moral bfe. At length the English have come, and in the 
bloody travail of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Ireland is born anew into the modern world. But her poets 
and peasants cling fast to and for a while retain the old faith 
and vision, and the eighteenth century folk-singer, Michael 
Comyn, tells the story of Oisin in the Land of Vouth on the 
same lines and with the same colours as the eighth century 
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shannachic who told of Bran or Connla.' The hero is caught 

away to the fairy land of the living by the loviog entreaty of 

Niam, daughter of its king :— 

' Redder was lier cheek than ihe rose. 
Fairer her face than swan upon Ihe wave, 
More sweet the taste of her balsam lips 
Than honey mingled wiih red wine.' 
Of the land itself we are told :— 

'Abundant there are honey and wine, 

And aught else the eye has beheld. 

Fleeting time shall not bend thee. 

Death nor decay shall thou see.' 

The damse] carries the hero away on her steed across the 

western waves and the Fianna raise three shouts of mourning 

and grief. As they traverse the ocean they behold a young 

maid on a brown steed, a golden apple in her right hand. 

Oisin spends three hundred years in the Land of Youth, and 

at length is fain to see Erinn once more, Fionn and his great 

host. Niam warns him :— 

' if Ihou layest foot on level ground 
Thou shall not come again for ever 
To this fair land in which 1 am myself. 



Here then the prohibition is for the hero to alight from his 
horse, and this touch reveals a whole history of social de- 
velopment. When the stories of Bran and Connta were 
wrought, the Irish used horses as beasts of draught only — 
the heroes fought from the war-chariot or on foot. The 

' Edited, with an iDterestiog introduction, by Mr. B. O'Loonefi 
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Story-teller could noi have imagined the hero disbarking on 
bis return from the Land of Promise without touching the 
deaths iving earth. But in course of time, probably during the 
Viking invasions, the Irish became riders, and horseman and 
heio were almost synonymous (although it should be noted 
that in the Fenian tales ns much stress is laid upon the swift- 
ness of foot of Caoilte or Oisin as in the Homeric poems 
upon that of Achilles). Hence the added refinement of 
descent from the horse. It is indeed surprising that the idea 
of actual contact between earth and the body of the home- 
faring mortal being necessary for time to accomplisli its woik 
should have persisted as it did. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon other proofs of lateness of 
this poem ; the really remarkable thing being that although 
undoubtedly a composition of the last two hundred years, it 
should in scenery, accessories, spirit, and colouring resemble so 
strongly stories a thousand years older. And when I call it a 
composition of the last two hundred years, I wish to be under- 
stood as referring solely to the literary form in which it is 
cast. I see no reason for doubting that the visit of Oisin 
to the I^nd of Youth, and his return to earth, were early 
component parts of the Fenian cycle. In one of the chief 
monuments of that cycle, the Agallamh na Senórac/i, or 
Colloquy with the Ancients, preserved in fourteenth century 
Mss., and probably a composition of the thirteenth century, 
the living on of Oisin and Caoilte into Patrician limes is 
definitely indicated, and Oisin is stated to have passed into 
the sidh (fairy mound) of his mother Blai,' who is said, the 
oldest authority being a marginal note in the Book of Lcinstcr, 
probably of the thirteenth century, to have borne him whilst 

' See Mr. Staiulbh Hifcs O'Gnuly'i tniulalion of Ibe Gilloquy, 
Sllva Gad., toz. 
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she was in doc shajjc' And a supernatu rally ptoloagcd life 
is presupposed by the extensive body of Ossiatiic poetry, which 
brings the hero in contact with SL Patrick, and which must be 
at least as old as the fourteenth century, as it is found, in an 
obviously wom-down condition, in the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore, a Scotch Gaelic ms, of the late fifteenth century.* Il 
may be urged that Michael Comyn, to account for the super- 
natural prolonging of the hero's life, transformed an older 
tradition of his disappearance into a fairy mound into a visit 
to the Happy Otherworld. But I think this unlikely, and I 
hold that Comyn's jKiern embodies, in the main, an old and 
genuine tradition. The point is, however, of little moment 
for the present inquiry, the interest of the work lying, as I have 
already said, in its testimony to the vitality and plastic capacity 
of the Otherworld conception in Gaelic popular literature. 

Cucholinn's SiCK Bed. 
The three stories that have just been discussed, all exem- 
plify one main idea of the Otherworld conception — the 
impossibility for the mortal, who has penetrated thilher, to 
return to earth. We must now examine a number of stories, 
from which this idea is absent, and it will be necessaiy to 
arrive at some conclusion whether or no this is a sign of later 
or^in. The first of these stories, one of the most famous 
episodes of the Ultoniao cycle, is known as the Sick Bed 
of Cuchulinn. It has been edited from the Book of the Oun 

■ SilraGad., S"- 

* The eitiiest lecoided eumple of Ibis diss of OHianic composilion 
has been príated and transited by Prof. Kuno Meyct (R.C vi. 1S5-86), 
from Slowe MS. 99a of the l»te foiiiteenlh century, ll consists of four 
sborl verses in which Oisin IkwuIi the lots of his youth ojid vigour. 
TIk dc&uit ond-Chrutiitn note ii, however, obscDl from these vetics. 
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r Cow, with accompanying English translation, by O'Curry 
\ (Atlantis, Nos. ii. and iii.). I use his version, as revised by 
Professor Meyer.' 

The story runs as Tollows : — As the Ultonians were assembled 

for the great Fair of Samkain, a flock of birds alighted on the 

lake in their presence, and in Erin there were not birds more 

beautiful. The king's wife declared she must have one, whereat 

the other women of the court, and in especial, Eithne Inguba, 

Cuchulinn's mistress, claimed them also. Cuchulinn slew and 

distributed the birds, and every woman of the Court received 

one, save his own wife, Emer. To appease her, he promised 

that the next time birds should come, she should have the two 

most beautiful ones. Not long after, they saw two birds on 

the lake, linked together by a chain of red gold. They 

chanted a low melody, which brought sleep upon the 

jembly.' Cuchulinn sought to slay them, but without 

He went away in bad spirits, and sleep fell upon 

[ him. And he saw two women coming towards him, one in 

1 and one in a five-folded crimson cloak. The woman in 

peen went up to him and smiled, and gave bim a stroke of a 

lorse-switch. Then the other, coming up, also smiled and 

btruck him, and this they did alternately till they left him 

■nearly dead. He lay till the end of a year, without speaking 

\ any one. There came then a stranger and sang verses 

^'Promising healing and strength to the hero, if he would accept 

ftthe invitation of the daughters of Aed Abral, lo one of whom, 

KFann, ' it would give heartfelt joy lo be espoused lo Cuchu- 

riino.' He then departed, 'and they knew not whence he 

came nor whither he went.' Cuchulinn went to the place 

where the adventure had befallen him, and saw again the 

' I have also colUled M. d'ArbcHs de Jubftinville'c Frencb vetnoD, 

I Epopee Celtique, i'jo-2t6. 
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woman in a green cloak. From her he leamt that Fann, 
abandoned by her husband, Manannan Mac Lir, had con- 
ceived affection for him. Her own name is Liban, and her 
husband, Labraid of the Quick Hand on the Sword, bids her 
tell him that if he will come and fight against Labraid's 
enemies, he shall get Fann to wife. Their country is the 
Plain of Deiighl. 

Cuchulinn sent his charioteer, Laeg, to see what manner 
of land it might be whence she came. Liban and he [ravelled 
togeiher to the water's edge, where, entering a boat of bronze, 
they crossed over to an island- I-aeg saw both Fann and 
Labraid, and when he returned to Cuchulinn the latter rose 
up and passed his hand over his face, and felt his spirits 
strengthened by the stories the youth related. 

Again Liban came to invite Cuchulinn to the fairy mansions, 
and she sang to him thus : 

* Labraid is now upon a pure lake. 
Whither do resort companies of women. 
Thou would'st not feel fatigued by coming lo his lan^ 
If thou would'st but visit Labraid. 

Daring his right hand which repels a hundred, 

He who has told it knows : 

Crimson in beautiful hue 

Is the likeness of Labraid's cheek. 

He shakes a wolfs head of baltle slaughter 
Before his thin red sword ; 
He crushes the weapons of helpless hosts. 
He shatters the broad shields of champions. 
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ns of silver and of crystal 
the house in which he is.' 
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CuchulÍDti again sent Laeg, and when the latter returned 
E sang verses describing Labraid's house and land : 

' There are at the western door, 
In the place where the sun goes down, 
A siud of steeds with grey-speckied manes. 
And another C 



There are at the eastern door 

Three ancient trees of crimson crystal, 

From which sing soft-voiced birds incessantly 

To the youth from out the kingly Rath, 

There is a tree in front of the court ; 

It cannot be matched in harmony; 

A tree of silver against which the sun shines, 

Like unto gold is its great sheen. 



There is a vat there of merry mead, 
A -distributing unto the household. 
Still it remains, constant the custom. 
So that it is ever full, ever and always.' 

I He also praised Fann : 

'The hearts of all men do break 
For her love and her affection.' 



'If all Erin were mine 
And the kingship of yellow Bregia, 
1 would give it, no trifling deed, 
To dwell for aye in the place I reached.' 



Cuchuiinn then went with Laeg, overthrew Labraid's 
nemies, and after remaining a naontli with Fann, made 
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assignation to meet her at Ibar-Cinn-Trachta. But Emer, 
his wife, heard of this, and taking with her (ifty maidens 
armed with knives, went to the appointed place of meeting. 
When Fann saw her she appealed to Cuchulinn for protection, 
and he promised it, Bui Emer upbraided him bitterly. Why 
had he dishonoured her before all the women of Erin and before 
all honourable people ? Once ihcy were together in dignity, and 
ihey might be again if it were pleasing to him. And Cuchulinn 
look pity upon her. A contest then arose between the two, 
I'ann and Emer, which should give up Cuchulinn, The fairy 
(]ucen yielded to the mortal, and she sang ; 
' Woe 1 to give love to a person. 
If he does not take notice of it ; ^U 

It is belter to be turned away ^H 

Unless one is loved as one loves.' ^H 

But when Manannan was made aware of this he came from 
the cast to seek Fann, and no one perceived him but Fann 
alone, and great remorse ^ seized her, and she sang : 

' O'Cucry, Allsnlis, iii- 119, tianslsles 'tenox ;' but, as Proressor ZimnicT 
has well pointed out (LU. 614), ihe song she sings belrayi no sign of 
tcrtor. On Ihc contrary, she recalls her happy married life, and afthaugli 
she does not conceal her love for the mortal, she letuins of her own free 
will to the immortal husband. M. d'Arbnis dc Jubainville translates 
'jolonsie,' but Fann's lenlimcot ccttunly refers to Cuchulinn and not to 
Manannan. 

I have quoted at somcwhal greater length botn this story than wis 
perhaps absolutely necessary, but I could not lesisl the (emptation of 
citing pauages which bear out so strongly the contention I was the lint to 
urge (in my Grail) that the position assigned to woman in the French 
Arthurian romances of Ihe twelfth century is dependent upon far older 
Celtic litetDture as represented by the pre-eleventh century Irish tagu- 
There is no parallel to the position or to Ihc sentiments of Fann in ihe 
poEl-cLassic literature of Western Europe antil we cotoe to Guinivere and 
Ifioll, Ninian and Orgucilleuse. 
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One day that 1 was with the son of Ler 
In the sunny palace of Dun Inbir, 
We thought then without a doubt 
Never should aught part us, 

1 see coming over the sea hither — 
No foolish person sees him— 
The horseman of the crested sea. 



She went after Manannan, and he bade her welcome, and 
Pgave her choice to stay with Cuchulinn or go with him. She 
answered—' There is, by our word, one of you whom I would 
rather follow than the other, but it is with you I shall go, for 
Cuchulinn has abandoned me — thou too hast no worthy 
queen, but Cuchulinn has.' 

But when Cuchulinn saw her depart he leaped three high 
leaps, and he remained for a long lime without drink and 
without food in the mountains, nor was he himself again 
I until the Druids had given a dn'nk of forgetfulness to him 
f and to Emcr, and until Manannan had shaken his cloak 
between Cuchulinn and Fann to the end that they should 
never meet again. 

The last words of the story are : ' So that this was a vision 
to Cuchulinn of being stricken by the people of the Sid : for 
the demoniac power was great before the faith ; and such was 
its greatness that the demons used to light bodily against 
mortals, and they used to show them delights and secrets 
of bow they would be in immortality. It was thus they 
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used to be believed in. So it is to such phanlonis the 
ignorant apply the names of Side and Aes Side.'' 

Although I have left out several irrelevant episodes in niy 
summary, the fact that this fine tale is not in an original 
form will nevertheless be apparent to the reader. The double 
invitation of Liban, the double preliminary visit of Laeg, can 
only arise from contamination of two versions. In no 
instance indeed has Professor Zimmer's acute and subtle 
criticism done him better service than here, and it may be 
taken as certain that the text of the Book of the Dun Cow is 
a fusion of at least two narratives concerning Cochulinn's 
Adventures in Faery. The point is of importance in this way. 
The language of Cuchulinn's Sick Bed is younger than that of 
either Eehlra Brain or Echtra Candla. But this may simply 
be due to the fact that this process of welding into one two 
originally discordant versions, forbade the close retention of 
the original grammatical or orthographical forms we find in 
Bran and Connla. These would be in fact simple copies 
made in the early eleventh or late tenth century of far older 
originals with a natural (natuml. that is, in an entirely 
uncritical age) adaptation to the language of the day, whilst 
Cuchulinn's Sick Bed would require to be re-written, and 
would inevitably lose its outward marks of antiquity. It can 
I think be hardly doubted that it was this leiith or eleventh 
century redactor who added the final paragraph, which I have 
transcribed in full, and thereby alforded valuable proof of the 
belief in the sid folk as still living in his day. 

Rrlj^tion of Bran, Connla, and CucHtJuNN's Sick Bed. 

The less archaic nature of the language yields then no 
decisive testimony in the question of the relative age of 
Cuchulinn's Sick Bed and the Voyages of Bran and Connb. 
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That question musl be decided liy internal evidence. We 

may first briefly notice the points in which the three stories 
The hero is summoned by one of the dames of Faery 
who is filled with love for him ; the land Hes over ihe water ; 
it produces magic inexhaustible food; its inhabitants are 
invisible when they like. Bran and Cuchulinn's Sick Bed 
further agree in connecting Manannan with this land, and in 
such minor points as insistence upon the trees in which are 
found the sweet singing birds. The differences seem far greater. 
Laeg and Cuchulinn penetrate to the Otherworld and return 
thence scathless ; the idea of deathlessness is not even men- 
tioned, let alone insisted upon in connection with the land of 
the magic dames ; on the contrary, Cuchulinn slays many of 
Labraid's enemies who must be assumed 10 be of the same 
race as the king himself, and so far from the absence of strife 
beinga distinguishing feature of this Elysium, Labraid's martial 
prowess is extolled in the most sanguinary terms. Taking 
the last of these points first, I think we cannot fail to see the 
trace of an entirely different conception of the Otherworld from 
that of Bran, a conception which may be equally old on Irish 
ground, but may also be due to the influence of the Scandi- 
navian Valhalla as elaborated in the later stages of the 
Viking religion ; I shall presently cite a still more remarkable 
illustration of this, the warlike as opposed to the peaceful 
ideal of Otherworld happiness. The absence of reference to 
, the deathlessness of Farm and her kin, may, assuming the 
writer thought of them as immortal, be set down to the fact 
that it was taken for granted, and that in a story the object 
of which is not, as in Bran, to extol the delights of the Other- 
world, there was no need to say anything on the subject. In 
the same way Cuchulinn's immunity from death or old 
: on his return to earth may be claimed as due to his half 
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divine nature, for his father Lug, according to the oldest 
and most widely spread account, was of the same race as 
Manannan and Fann ;^ or, again, the yearns dcath-in-life 
condition in which the dames from Faery leave him after their 
first visit, and the 'long lime without drink or food' he 
passes after Fann has quitted him might be looked upon as 
the last trace of such an incident as Nechlan's fate. This 
could not, however, apply to his charioteer Laeg, and there 
is besides no trace in the story of thai supernatural lapse of 
time which is such a marked feature in Bran. 

We may then regard Cuchulinn's Sick Bed as containing 
either the germ of that conception of the Otherworld which 
we find, later, highly elaborated in Bran and Connla, or as 
presenting that conception in a weakened and incoherent 
form that has suffered foreign influence. Before deciding 
which of these two explanations is the correct one, other tales 
must be examined. 

In any case, however, it should be noted that some differ- 
ence there was bound to be between Cuchulinn's Sick Bed 
and Bran in the treatment of such a theme as the visit to the 
Otherworld. The main outlines of the Cuchulinn saga were 
probably tixed before the episode was worked into it; the 
fate of the hero could not be essentially modified ; if any- 
thing had to go to ihe wall it would be the logical consistency 
of the episodic theme. We arc met, I think, with similar 
artistic necessities and similar modifications of tlic original 
conception in the group of tales known technically as /mrama 
or Oversea Voyages. 

' The vaiious stories iif Cuchulinn's biilli uv tiansliled into French, 
D'Attmis tic Jubainville, Epoi^ee Celltque, 32- J9. Cf. ako Zlmtnet. LU. 
flao-^as.ani) my remarks on ihe whole inci.lpnl. Tnnwlioniotthi-.Srnin'l 
InleroaliQiiB] Folk-Lore ConjjiMs. 
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The imrama or Oversea Voyage lileralure — The Navigatic 
The Voyage of Moelduin — Professor Zimmer's news 
devclopmenl of this llteratute — The points of conlact be 
and Bian : (a) the wonderland of Ihc amorous queen, i 
[mltalion — Summnrjiorihese episodes in Maelduin, c 
distussion of relation between the two works— The portion cominon (o 
both works indepen deal of racb Olher, similurily due (o use of the same 
material— Features common to all itie stares hitherto considered. 

Of all classes of ancient Irish mythic fiction this is the 
most famous and the one which has most directly affected 
the remainder of West European literature. For the Voyage 
of Saint Brandan, which touched so profoundly the imagina- 
tion of mediaeval man, which was translated into every 
European tongue, which drove forth adventurers into the 
^Veslem Sea, and was one of the contributory causes of the 
discovery of the New World, — the Voyage of Saint Brandan 
fs but the latest and a definitely Christian example of a genre 
of story-telling which had already flourished for centuries Ía 
Ireland, when it seemed good to an unknown writer to dress 
^ the old half-Pagan marvels in orthodox monkish garb, and 
. start them afresh on their triumphal march through the 
iierature of the world. 

literature has been investigated by Professor 
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Ziramer with all his wonted acuteness, subtlety, and erudition. 
Other experts do not accept all his results ; I myself fail to 
follow hira in every detail. But the main results of his study 
seem to me assured, and as all the documents are accessible 
in English or Latin, it is open to any reader to control his 
statement of the case and satisfy himself as lo the correctness 
of his judgment.' 

The following tales belonging to this class of romance 
have come down to us in Irish, out of the seven, at least, 
which were known to the compiler of the great story list 
preserved in the Book of Leinsler: The Voyage of 
Maelduin, The Voyage of the Sons of O'Corra, The Voyage 
of Snegdus and Mac Riagia (not mentioned in the Book 
of Leinster list); and in Latin, the Navigatio S. Brendani, 
of which a thirteenth-century Irish adaptation exists as 
part of a more extensive life of the Saint. Professor 
Zimmer argues, and proves, I think, conclusively, that ilie 
Voyage of Maelduin is the oldest of existing tales, that it 
was the model upon which and the quarry out of which the 
later /'«nrflffid, and notably Saint Brandan's Voyage, were built. 
It had, however, been preceded by the Voyaj^e of the Sons 
of O'Corra, the original version of which, now lost, has been 
replaced by a thirteenth -century rijacimcntn, save the open- 
ing portion, which he thus looks upon as being the oldest 

' rrofessoc Zimmer's oilicle is the one referred lo in the pteface, sufra, 
p. 106 ; Mr. Whitley 5lokM ho» edited aod imn&litled the Voyage of 
MaeUuin, R.C- ix. x., the Voyage or Snegitus acd Mac RiagI*, 
R,C., ia., the Voyage of the Sons of O'Corra, K.C xiv. All 
ftdaplation of Maelduin and Ibe O'Corr» niny be found in the teeoad 
edition of Joyce's Old Celtic Romnncct. There is alto a French renion 
of Maelduin, D'Arbolt dc Jubainvilte, Epopee Celtique, 449-501. An 
exoeilcnl nimmaiy of the latesi reaeaich devoted lo the Iriiii iin*^lMry 
voyages may be found in M. Boscr's article, RomiiiÍEi, xxiil. 433. 
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fragment of this genre of story-telling. This original Voyage 
of the O'Corras took shape, he holds, in the early eighth 
century, as he ascribes Maelduin's Voyage ' at the latest to 
the same century ' (p. 789). He considers that one of the 
component elements of the imrama literature was precisely 
descriptions of the Happy Otherworld, as we find them in 
Bran and ConnJa. This conclusion must be tested with all 
possible rigour; if incorrect, it matters little, so far as the date 
of Bran is concerned, whether Professor Zimmer has under- 
or over-rated the age of Maelduin. Accepting, as I do fully, 
his contention that Maelduin presents (he earliest form of the 
episodes common to all these stories, it is to this tale that I 
shall restrict my comparison with Bran.' 

Maelduin's Voyage. 
A brief outline of the story is necessary for the intelligence 
of the points to be discussed, Maelduin seis forth oversea 
to seek his father's murderers, and, by a wizard's advice, he 
is to take wiih him seventeen companions, neither more nor 
less. But at the last moment his three foster-brothers, who 
have not been included among the seventeen, clamour to 
accompany him, and, when refused, cast themselves into the 
sea and swim after the vessel. Maelduin has pity upon them 
and takes them in, but this disregard of the wiiarii's injunc- 
tion brings its punishment, and it is only after long wander- 
ings, the visit of some thirty unknown islands, and the death 
or abandonment of the three foster-brothers, that Maelduin is 
able to fulfil his quest and return to Ireland. 

* At ihe S3.ine lime I would emphasis the fact Ihal tbe present vcnion 
I of Maeliluin is composite, and has certainly been iddfd (o and iDlerpotatcd, 
1 probably down to Ihe end of Ihe tenth century. All dales hased upon oui 
tc thetcToie open to doubL 
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There are two main points of contact between tlie Voyages 
of Bran and Madduin. BoEh describe a land dwelt in by an 
amorous queen who welcomes the mortal visitor, and nho is 
most reluctant to let him depart ; both aJso describe a land 
which has this peculiaritj that ihe mortal who lands upon it 
is forced to do exactly as its inhabitants, and seems to lose 
at once all knowledge of or care for his former companions. 
Both episodes must be fully discussed. 

The Island of the Amorous Queen. 
The twenty-seventh island ai which Maelduin and his com- 
panions touch is large, and on it a great tableland, heather- 
less, grassy, and smooth. And near the sea a fortress, large, 
high, and strong, and a great house therein, adorned, and with 
good couches. Seventeen grown-up girls are there preparing 
a bath. When the wanderers see this Maelduin feels sure the 
bath is for them. But there rides up a dame with a bordered 
purple mantle, gloves, with gold embroidery, on her hands, on 
her feet adorned sandals. She alights, enters the fortress, and 
goes to bathe. One of the damsels then invites the seafarers; 
they loo enter, and all bathe. Food and drink follow, and at 
nightfall the eighteen couples pair off, Maelduin sleeping with 
the queen. On the morrow she urges them to stay; 'age will 
not fall upon you, but the age that ye have attained. And 
lasting life ye shall have always ; and what came to you last 
night shall come to you every night without any labour." 
Maelduin asks who she is, and she answers, wife of the king 
of the island, to whom she bore seventeen daughters; at her 
husband's death she had taken the kingship of the island ; 
and unless she go to judge the folk every day what happened 
the night before would not happeo again. Maelduin and his 
men stay three months, and ji^mn^^^^^ipi ||,jt iiiosc 
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three months were three years. The men murmur and urge 
Maelduin to leave, and reproach him with the love he bears 
the queen, and one day, when she is at the judging, they take 
out the boat and would saii off. But she rides after ihem, 
and flings a dew which Maelduin catches, and it cleaves to 
his band ; by this means she draws them back to land. Thrice 
this happens, and the men accuse Maelduin of catching the 
clew purposely ; he tells off another man to mind the clew, 
whose hand, when touched by it, is cut off by one of the sea- 
farers, and thus they escape. 

An obvious variant of the visit to the wonderland of fair 
damsels is to be found in the sixteenth and seventeenth adven- 
tures. The first describes a lofty island, wherein are four fences, 
of gold, silver, brass, and crystal, and in the four divisions, 
kings, queens, warriors, and maidens. A maiden comes to meet 
them, and brings them on land and gives them food, and 
whatever taste was pleasing to any one he would find therein ; 
liquor, also, out of a linle vessel, so that they sleep three days 
and three nights. And when they awake they are in their boat 
■ at sea, and nowhere do they see island or maiden. The next 
I island has a fortress with a brazen door, and a bridge of glass, 
and when they go upon this bridge they fall down backwards. 
A woman comes out of the fortress, pai! in hand, lakes water, 
and returns to the fortress. ' A housekeeper for Maelduin,' 
say his men, but she scorns them, and when they strike the 
brazen door it makes a sweet and soothing music, which 
sends them to sleep till the morrow. Three days and three 
nights were they in that wise. ' On the fourth day she comes, 
beautiful verily, wearing a white mantle with a circlet of gold 
I round her hair, a brooch of silver with studs of gold in her 
^mantle, and a filmy silken smock next her white skin.' She 
i each man by his name i ' Íl is long since your coming 
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here hath bL-en known and understood.' She takes them into 
the house, she gives ihem food, every savour that each de- 
sired he would find therein. His men then urge Maelduin to 
offer himself to her, and propose to her that she should show 
affection to him and sleep with him. But, saying that she 
knows not and has never known what sin was, she leaves 
Ihem, promising an answer for the morrow. When they 
awake they are in their boat on a crag, and they see not the 
island, nor the fortress, nor the lady, nor the place wherein 
they had been. 

The frame of Maelduin's Voyage is so elastic that the in- 
clusion in one narrative of variant forms of the same episode 
need not surprise us. That successive story-tellers, or tran- 
scribers, should adopt this device to increase the extern, and, in 
the opinion of former days, the value of their wares, is con- 
sonant with all we know of pre-mediaeval and medieval 
literature. We arc justified in making use of the three versions 
to recover the idea of the damsel-land, as it existed in the 
minds of the original author of Maelduin, and of the con- 
tinuators, to whom is probably due much of the work as it 
now exists.^ It is substantially the same as in Bran's Voyage. 
The mortal visitor is welcomed to the same perpetual round of 
simple sensuous delights ; he shall not age, he shall not decay, 
he shall have the savour of whatever food pleases him, he 
shall enjoy love, in undiminished vigour, 'without labour'; 
the supernatural nature of the land is ai^parcnt, it withdraws 
itself from mortal ken in a night, the mother of seventeen 
grown-up daughters is still young and desirable.* 

' The fact thai some of the incidcnl.i a,nd accestories m«y b« aiiditiont 
to the orígÍDal nccaunl a, b IhU cue. of compBralÍvcl; liltlc imtxjitoncc, 
Ks (hey must ec|aal1y be drawn from Ihe same traditional slorehouM. 

* Zicnmfc, J3S, would account (at llib foim lit the epUotle 
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For purposes of comparison with Bran it is, however, 
necessary to restrict ourselves to the twenty-seventh adventure, 
which certainly formed part of the original work, a certainty 
that cannot be felt as regards the sixteenth and seventeenth 
adventures. A moment's speculation may be allowed as to 
whether this latter, the adventure of the chaste island queen, 
represents a form of the episode as shaped in the mind of a 
story-teller imbued with the Christian ideal of chastity. This 
explanation is by no means so obviously the right one as might 
seem at first blush. Chastity taboos occur in other bodies of 
mythic legend uninfluenced by Christianity, and the mere 
fact that this conception survives in the living folk-lale,^ 
the native elements and development of which are so 
largely non-Christian, raises a strong presumption that we 
have here a genuine variant, and not merely a Christian 
modification, of the mortals' visit to the lady of the Other- 
Comparing, then, the adventures of Maelduin and Bran in 
the Land of Women, we must not be influenced by the fact 
that the supernatural nature of this land is far more emphasised 
by the latter than by the former. This arises, in part, from 
the exigencies of the story. The teller of Maelduin's fate iad 
to bring his hero back to Ireland, and the fact that his return 
is scathless thus loses much of its weight. On the other 
hand, the conceptions of supernatural lapse of time, and of the 
inevitable fate awaiting the mortal on his return to earth, are 
so closely imited, that if one is found, I cannot but think the 

hypoihtaa of Virgiliiui influence. The nariilor knew vaguely the ilory 
of Dido and Aeneas, and shaped his venion iLccordiugly, 

' C(. Campbell'* No. x., The Three Soldiers, and ray remarlu, Giftil, 
eh. ix. Cf. also infra, ch. xiL, the Scandinavian stoty of Tborluiri 
voyage to I he Ollierworld. 
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other must have been present. And it will hardly be denied 
that a trace of the supernatural lapse of time exists (though 
expressed in such a way as to deliberately invert the concep- 
tion) in ihe words : ' it seemed to them those three months 
were three years.'' Nor, again, reasoning on the hypothesis 
(by no means to be set aside as unworthy all discussion) 
that Bran's Voyage is a simple literary development from 
the episode in Maelduin, is it easy to understand why its 
author should have amplified it by the addition of the fatal 
return, nor whence he derived this conception ; nor, indeed, 
why he should have specially picked out this episode from 
among many others of equal interest and charm in Maelduin's 
Voyage? This argument, it may be said, cuts both ways, 
Meanwhile, it is sufficient to note that in so far as this 
incident is concerned, the episode in Maelduin appears to be 
further removed from the original form than that found in 
Bran. This impression is strengthened by other considera- 
tions. The incident of the magic clew must appeal to every 
reader as simpler and more straightforward in Bran. It is 
natural that the welcoming queen should throw out a line to 
the hesitating visitors ; natural thai they, whose object it is to 
reach her land, should grasp it. There is, on the other hand, 
something outre, something betraying dellection from the 
natural development of the idea, in the use of the magic clew 
as a lasso to ' rope ' the runaways. Another mark of the 
secondary nature of the episode in Maelduin is furnished, to 
my mind, by the horse-riding queen, who here takes the place 



* True, other instaaces of tbis inversion may be cited. See Ilutliuiii, 
Science of Fai^y Tales, cb. vii.-ix. But I ncvenhetcu ))elievc Ibat the 
incident IS found in Maelduin ptesenlJi a WMkeocd and aiteml fonn vS ^ 
ihe original conception. 
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of Manannan, figured as the lider of the glistening sea- 
horses.' 

These various considerations justify, I think, the conclusion 
that the presentment of the Land of Women, in Maelduin, is 
later in date, and less close to the original form, than in Bran. 
Before passing from this episode, it may be well to note that 
part of the gear of the Happy Otherworld is found elsewhere 
in Maelduin's Voyage ; thus, on the seventh island, ihe sea- 
farers find three magic apples — ' for forty nights each of the 
three apples sufficed them ; ' again, on the tenth island, 
they meet with the same apples, and ' alike did they forbid 
hunger and thirst from them.' The thirty-first adventure gives 
us, too, a glimpse of that land, unequalled, even in the 
rich body of Celtic romance, for haunting suggest iveness 
of mystery. 'Around the island was a fiery rampart, and it 
was wont ever to turn around and about it. Now, in the 
side of that rampart was an open door, and as it came opposite 
them in its turning course, they beheld through it the island, 
and all therein, and its indwellers, even human beings, 
beautiful, numerous, wearing richly-dight garments, and feast- 
ing with golden vessels in their hands. The wanderers heard 
their ale music, and for long did they gaze upon the marvel, 
delightful as it seemed to them.' Here will be noted the 
description of the fortunate beings as ' human ' ; a sign, I take 
it, that their original nature and connections were no longer 
present to the mind of the story-teller. 

' It may be urged that the mention of riding iodicatcs a posl-VÍkÍng 
date, not only (or lhÍ3 «pisode, but aho for the tcxU in which Mxnoiuiaii 
is figured as the ridct of the ocean steeds. I suspect that ia both coses 
ridiog has been substituted for driving by ihe last scribe. Nor must 
the Tiding test be applied too rigidly as a means of dating a paiticular 
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In the other episode which the two tales have in common, 
the mysterious island, the mortal visitor to which is constrained 
to imitate the bearing of its inhabitants, the case in favour of 
the earlier nature of Bran is by no means so clear. On the 
contrary it is meaningless in this story, whereas it forms an 
integral and necessary part of Maelduin. 

Three companions having joined Maelduin's ship in despite 
of the wizard's warning, all must be got rid of, The first 
perishes on the tenth island in this way ; the seafarers come 
to a fort surrounded by a great while rampart, wherein nought 
is to be seen but a small cat, leaping from one to another of 
four stone pillars. Brooches and torques of gold and silver 
are in the fort, the rooms are full of white quilts and shining 
garments, an ox is roasting, flitches are hanging up, great 
vessels stand filled with intoxicating liquor. Maelduin asks 
the cat if all this is for them. It looks at him and goes on 
playing. The seafarers dine and drink, and drink and sleep. 
As they are about to depart, Maelduin's third foster-brother 
proposes to carry off a necklace, and despite his leader's 
warning seizes it. Then the cat leaps through him like a 
fiery arrow, bums him so that he becomes ashes, and goes 
back to its pillar. 

The fifteenth island they come to is large and full of human 
beings, black in body and raiment, and resting not from wail- 
ing. An unlucky lot falls upon one of Maelduin's two foster- 
brothers to land on the island. He at once becomes a 
comrade of theirs, weeping along with them. Two of the 
wanderers start to bring him off, but they also fall under the 
spell. Maelduin sends four others, and bids them look not 
at the land nor the air, and put garments round their noses 
and mouths and breathe not the air of the land and take not 
their eyes off their comrades. In this way the two who 
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foUoired the foster-brother are rescued, but he is left 
behind. 

The thirtieth island has a great level plain, and on it a great 
multitude playing and laughing without cessation. Lots are 
cast and fall on the third of Maelduin's foster-brothers. When 
he touches land he begins to play and laugh contiDually. 
After waiting a long time for him they leave him. 

Evidently these three adventures stand in organic connec- 
tion with the wizard's injunction. Whatever else may be 
interpolation, these stood in the original draft of the story. 
Equally evident is the fact that paragraph 61 of Bran's Voy- 
age stands in no connection with the remainder of the tale, 
and is in fact a pure excrescence. Vet, can we look upon it 
as an interpolation from Maelduin or some other now lost 
imram ? There are not wanting signs that here, as in other 
parts of Maelduin, ibe story has suffered change- It is note- 
worthy that in the tirst and last cases, it is each time stated 
to be Maelduin's third foster-brother who is the victim. This 
may be inadvertence on the part of the narrator, or a mere 
scribal error, but it may also bear witness to a time when only 
one companion had to be sacrificed. Far more significant in 
iliis connection is the fact that the first victim is slain, the 
others merely left behind. The first episode wears a far more 
archaic aspect than llie others. 1 shall have occasion to cite 
descriptions of the Otherworld, both in Celtic and non-Celtic 
mythic romance, which present analogies to this solitary 
palace full of riches, guarded only by a mysterious animal, 
and to insist upon what may be called the theft-taboo as an 
essential element of visits to the Otherworld It may there- 
fore be surmised that the author of Maetduin, desirous for some 
reason of triplicating the original incident of the conuade left 
behind in the Otherworld, in punishment of some offence 
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against its laws, made use of the Isle of Joy, and gave it a 
companion in the Isle of Wailing. But this hypothesis, in 
favour of which several other reasons could be urged, in no 
ways accounts for the incident in the Voyage of Bran. That 
we must be content to look upon either as a mere fragment 
of a once complete episode, the true significance of which has 
been lost, or as a late and meaningless interpolation.' 

Relation between Bran and Maelduin. 
In neither of these two cases, then, are we warranted in 
postulating a direct literary relation between the two tales. 
In [his, as in the other features they possess in common, the 
similarities ate due, not to direct borrowing one from the 
other, but to usage of a common stock of story-material. 
And if this is so it matters comparatively little whether the 
actual composition of our present Bran precede or postdate 
that of Maelduin. The fact that in the latter certain incidents 
have lost their pristine form, preserved in Bran, vouches 
better for the archaic character of this tale than any other 
fact that could be adduced. Time is required for incidents 
such as these to adapt themselves to new conventions of 
slory-telling, to change their character, as we have every 
reason to suspect has been the case in Maelduin's Voyage. 
Before such a conception as that of the Happy Otherworld 
could have become the vague commonplace we lind it in 
Maelduin, it must have counted ages of acceptance and 

' It migbl be contended Ihal [he two i^lindi of wailing and of )oy are 
loim ftom Christinn legend, the one Mttoding for hcBvcn the olliei lor 
heil, and Iluit lliey have been roinanlidscd by ihe stuiy- teller to wtumi wc 
owe our preiiat le»t of Maelduin. Cf. too infra, cliap. xil., (or a com- 
parúon o/ certain lealuiet in this potllon of MaclduJo with ihc Scttudi- 
naviui story of Thorkill's journey (a the Olherwoild. 
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artistic handling. But is it true that this conception is found 
in Maelduin in a later stage of development than in Bran 
or Connia? If tlie facts already cited are not held of 
sufficient weight to support the contention, consideration of 
the main difference, hitherto left unnoted, between the two 
classes of tales will, I think, enable us to decide the question 
definitely. Bran and Connia and the Sick Bed of Cuchulinn 
are concerned with persons and conditions, only to be found 
in Gaelic romance in the special aspect under which they 
present themselves to us; but Madduin, launched forth as it 
were on the high seas, wanders into a nameless, dateless, 
undetermined region which has but few points of contact, 
and those indefinite, with the remainder of Gaelic legend. 
Yet it is not the indefiniteness of the folk-lore protoplasm 
out of which myth and heroic saga develop by selection and 
individualisation of certain elements, but the indefiniteness 
of an artificial literary genre, which has discarded the mould 
into which the imagination of the race had previously been 
cast, with a view to acquiring greater freedom and increased 
capacities. In the result the author of Maelduin and his 
fellow story-tellers were fully justified. Imaginings which might 
have failed of acceptance, had they remained purely Gaelic in 
circumstance, won through them entrance into the literature 
of the world. But as regards the development of Gaelic 
mythic literature, the imrama of which Maelduin is the type 
are on a bypath and not on the main road ; if we follow this 
down we come upon works which continue the tradition of 
Bran and of Connia ; we remain in a world of mythic fantasy 
in which the imrama have little part, with which Bran and 
Connia are indissolubly connected and the consideration of 
which must now engage our attention. 
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The wonderland of Lhe hollaw hill — The home of the Tuntha De DBnann — 
The Tachman Elaini, oi Wooing of Etain, lummaiy of story— ReUlÍon 
of [he hollov,- hill lo the Oversea. ElTrium— Exposiiion and criticisni of 
Professor Zimrotr's views — Laegaire Mac Crirothainn's visit lo Faeiy, 
sumniary of story, discussion of dale, modiRcation of older conceplioa, 
possible influence of Scandinavian Walhalla. 



The Tuatha Dk Danann. 
All the variants or our theme hitherto laid before the reader 
have this, at least, in common. The mysterious wonderland 
lies across the water. But this is not the only form which the 
conception of a happy land of delight dwelt in by beings 
immortally young has assumed in Irish mythic romance. In 
tales dating from the eighth century at lhe very latest, tales the 
incidents, personages and spirit of which animate Irish legend 
for the thousand years that follow, and still form one of the 
staples of Irish peasant belief, we find a tribe of superhuman 
beings whose abiding dwelling-place is the fairy mound, lhe 
hollow hill. We have already met these beings. They arc 
the Tuatha De Danann of the annals, the Folk of the Goddess 
Dana, who held the sovereignty of Ireland prior to the arrival 
of the sons of Mil, by whom they were dispossessed of 
earthly sway. Manannan and Fann and Lug, the father QÍ 
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Cuchulinn, are of this race. They are the 'fairies' of the 
modem Irish peasant, who calls them by the same name as 
did the story-teller of Connla a thousand years ago : {aes) side, 
the folk of the mound. 

These beings are connected with the oversea Elysium. In 
the description of their land, which though in Ireland is not 
of mortal Ireland, there is much that recalls the Land of 
Women or Boadach's realm, Yet marked as are the re- 
semblances, the differences are equally marked. Before dis- 
cussing the relations between these two pteseniments of tlie 
Otherworld it may be well to cite a text which is of equal 
antiquity with those we have already discussed and in which 
a common kinship of colour and tone exists in a very marked 
degree. 

The Wooing of Etain. 

The Tockmarc Elaine, or \Vooing of Etain, is one of the 
stories preserved by the Book of the Dun Cow, and which, if 
Professor Zimmer be right, represents, in the shape under 
which it has come down to us, a fusion of older and dis- 
cordant versions made in the early eleventh century. Linguis- 
tically it has the same marks of antiquity as the stories of 
Bran and Connb, in other words, it may go back to the eighth 
or possibly the seventh century. The tale runs thus : ' — 

Etain, originally the wife of Mider, one of the Tuatha De, 
is reborn as a mortal and weds Eochaid Airem, high king of 
Ireland. Mider still loves her, and when she refuses to follow 
him he games for her with her husband and wins. But Etain 

' The Tbchmare Elam is lummariscd by Professor Zimmer, LU. 585- 
594) ^ I^- (I'ArboU dc Juhunville, Cycle Mytbologiiiue, 2^1 tt siq., and 
by O'Cuny, MC iii. 190.194. In rendering ihe vetse, I have compared 
the Engliih, French, .ind Gennon versions, ruid the whole hu been 
-lerÍMd by Profcuor Meyer. 
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is still unwilling to leave Eochaid, and to decide her he sings 

the following song : — 

' Woman of ihe white skin, wilt thou come with me to the wonder- 
land where reigns sweet -blended song ; there primrose 
blossoms on the hair ; snowfair the bodies from top to toe. 

There, neither turmoil nor silence ; while the teeth there, black 
the eyebrows ; a delight of the eye the throng of our hosts ; 
on every cheek the hue of the foxglove. 

Though fair the sight of Erin's plains, hardly will they seem so 
after you have once known the Great Plain. 

Heady to you the ale of Erin, but headier the ale of the Creal 
Land. A wonder of a land the land of which I speak, no 
youth there grows to old age. 

Streams gentle and sweet flow through that land, the choicest 
mead and wine. Handsome (?) people without blemish ; 
conception without sin, without crime. 

: beheld. The darkness produced by 
s from being numbered. 
nan, to my strong folk, a crown shall deck 
'ine's flesh and beer, new milk as a drink 



We behold and s 

Adam's fall hides u 

When thou comest, wc 
thy brow — fresh s 



shall be given thee by me, O white-skinned woman.' 
Not only will it be noticed is the presentment of this 
Elysium substantially the same as in the stories of Bran and 
Connla, not only is there the same insistence upon a never-end- 
ing round of simple, vivid, sensuous delights, but the Christian 
element is introduced in the same casual way, fonníng an 
excrescence upon rather than an integral portion of the text. 
Here we have obviously the same ideal of the Happy Oihcr- 
wortd as in Bran and Connla, affected loo in its ultimate 
presentment by the same historic factors.' For the purposes 
of this investigation we must determine if possible the relation 

' There is likewise the same connection of tlie two conccplioni of the 
Happy Otherworlil and of Heblilh. 
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L between these varying forms of one conception, that which 
I locates it oversea and that which places it in the hollow hill. 

Professor Zimmer's Account of the 'Sid' Belief. 

The question has come before Professor Zimmer, and he 
has discussed it with his wonted acuteness.^ He has little 
doubt as to the correct explanation. The Irish Pantheon 
was once as fully organised as that of the Germanic races, it 
comprised beneficent and malevolent beings, gifted wiih the 
attributes and characteristics which distinguish the immortal, 
whether god or demon, from the mortal. Christianity came 
and made a relatively rapid conquest of Ireland ; the male- 
volent beings of the older mythology sunk to giants and 
monsters, the beneficent ones became dei lerreni, as the Book 
of Armagh phrases it, local, on the whole friendly powers, 
having their dwellings in the mounds and hillocks; the life 
they led in the hollow hill was gradually enriched with every 
attribute and characteristic the fancy of the race had 
bestowed upon their former dwelling-places, and notably 
upon the oversea Elysium ; this transference antedates our 
oldest texts such as Connla or Cuchulinn's Sick Bed, in which 
we find a curious mixture of the two conceptions without any 
recognition of the inconsistency at times involved. 

I cannot altogether share Professor Zimmer's opinion, I 
grant the confusion existing in our present texts— tlius the 
maiden who summons Connla and carries him off oversea, 
speaks of her kindred as aes side ; thus Fann and Liban are 
addressed in Cuchulinn's Sick Bed as 'women of the hill," 
and they too dwell across the water- I grant the incon- 
sistency involved, for whilst in the descriptions of the oversea 
Elysium the absence of strife and contention, of death and 
' Pp. 374 ti seq. 
H 
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pain are most strongly insisted upon, the Tuaiha De Danann 
share the passions of mortal men ; they have their vrars and 
contentions, death is possible amongst ihem. But I do not 
think it necessary to argue that the one conception must 
have preceded the other, and that there was any conscious 
transference of attributes from the one to the other. Assum- 
ing for the moment that we have before us varying visions of 
a god's land, is it not evident that there must be an inevitable 
sameness about ihem, that no matter how definitely they may 
be localised their staple must consist of vague and con- 
ventional descriptive commonplaces? Assuming again that 
divine personages are the subjects of these descriptions, need 
it surprise us to find different dwelling-places assigned to 
them ? Finally, if the sanctity of the fairy mound be a product 
of the confusion caused by the introduction of Christianity, 
why, may we ask, should it have assumed this special form ? 
Why should the gods have withdrawn themselves within the 
hills unless these had already been noted haunts of theirs? 
The answer to this question involves fundamental problems of 
the history of religious belief. Without at this point discussing 
questions upon which some light will I hope be shed in the 
course of the present investigation, it may suffice to say that 
two main elements probably enter into the side belief: the one, 
veneration paid to great natural features, mountains, rivers, 
or other, originally conceived of as animated by a life of their 
own, secondarily as being the home of beings wiser and more 
powerful than man; the other, respect and worship paid to 
the funeral mound where dwell the shades of the ancestors.' 

' Many icholiui would tmnspose my 'aiiginolly' and ' Kcondaillf ,' 
bill I think there is clear evidence thai the woiship of great nAB * 
objects, as such, preceded that paid to them u dwdling-pUow nfdj 
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It is conceivable ihal ihe Irish had progressed beyond 
either stage, had reached the cult of departmental gods 
of nature, to use Mr. Lang's happy phrase ; possible also 
that the older elements, temporarily relegated to ihe back- 
ground during the away of the organised nature-mythology, 
reasserted themselves in the popular minds once this latter 
had yielded before the advent of Christianity. In this sense 
Professor Zimmer's account of ihc development that took 
place would, in a measure, be correct, but only in so far as it 
is clearly borne in mind that what may be called the earthly 
presentment of the god's land is in origin and essence as old 
if not older than that which placed it in an oversea Elysium. 
If this is so, pictures of the side life in Irish legend, whilst 
pierbaps affected by the oversea stage of mylhic fancy, are in 
themselves of equal antiquity, and jmssibly more archaic 
nature. 

The foregoing paragraphs may seem to tacitly assume that 
which this study purposes to investigate, the mythic non- 
Chiislian origin of the descriptions of the Happy Otherworid. 
In laying before the reader texts largely concerned with the 
mysterious people of Faery and their dwelling-places, it was, 
however, impossible to avoid mention of Professor Zimmer's 
hypothesis of their relation to stories of the Bran type, and 
criticism of that hypothesis in so far as it seemed defective. 
To supplement the two views sketched above, which are one 
in essentials, though they difTer in accidents, a third possibility 
may be mentioned. The belief in the stdt, in ihe Tuatha De 
Danann, which is, substantially, as I have said, the fairy belief 
of the modem Irish peasant, may be a product of that coniact 
of the Irish foik-niiiid with the hardy and aggressive paganism 
of Scandinavian invaders of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Extravagant as such an hypothesis may seem, it should not be 
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discarded without a hearing.* Until further notice I do not 
wish to prejudge the question, and resume my citation of the 
texts. 

Laegaire mac Chimthainn in Faerv. 

Mr. Standish Hayes O'Grady has edited and translated,* 
from a fifteenth century ms., the Book of Lismore, a piece 
entitled Laegaire mac Crimthainn's visit to the fairy realm of 
Mag Mel!, of which a text is also found in the Book of 
Leinster, but without this heading. The tale tells how as the 
men of Connaught were assembled near Lough Naneane (the 
take of birds) under their king Crimthann Cass, they behold 
a man coming towards them through the mist, wearing a five- 
fold crimson mantle, in his hand two five-barbed darts, a gold- 
rimmed shield slung on him, at his belt a gold-hilted sword, 
golden-yellow hair streaming behind him. He declares his 
name and errand in answer to the greeting of Laegaire, the 
king's son ; he is Fiachna mac Retach of the men of the siá, 
his wife has been carried off by GoU, son of Dolb, seven battles 
he has fought to win her back, and he is come to seek mortal 
aid. He sings these verses : 

' Most beautiful of plains is the Plain ofTwo Mists' 
On which a host oi ltd max full of valour 
Siir up pools of blood, 
Not far hence is It. 

' This theoiy has ontf been vsgucly hinted at bjr Profetsor Zimmer, 
Mcnnius, xt2. Cf. my cemarkB, FbU Lore, iv. 383. 

' Silva GuJclica, 29a He omits the verse, the tiinslalion of which t 
owe to Profetior Meyer. 

■ This, according to H. 3. i8. p. 709, wi» the ancient tiame of what b 

ff Lough Naneane id County Roscommon (búi dno i 
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We have drawn foaming red blood 
From the stately bodies of nobles. 
Over their corpses countless women folk 
Shed swift tears and make monn.' 

The hosts of Faery are thus described ; 

' In well-devised battle array, 
Ahead of (heir fair chieftain 
They march amidst blue spears, 
White curly*headed bands. 

They scatter the battalions of the foe. 
They ravage every land I have attacked. 
Splendidly they march to combat 
An impetuous, distinguished, avenging host ! 

No wonder (hough Iheir strength be great. 

Sons of kings and queens are one and all. 

On all their heads are 

Beautiful golden-yellow manes. 

With smooth comely bodies, 

With bright blue-starred eyes. 

With pure crystal' teeth. 

With Ihin red lips. 

Good they are at man-slaying, 

At all time melodious are they, 

Quick -wit ted m song -making, 

Skilled at p\iying jSaíM/.' 

Laegaire determines to aid the fairy chieftain, and followed 
by fifty fighting men dives down into the loch. They find a 
strong place and an embattled company. Fighting ensues, and 
they win to the fori of Mag Mell, where the lady is imprisoned. 
~ aegaire calls upon the defenders of the fort to surrender her. 
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' your king is fallen, your chiefs are slain/ says he, and he pro- 
mises them life in exchange for the queen. So it was done, 
and as she came out she pronounced that which is known as 
the Lament of the daughter of Eochaid the Dumb : 
' Hateful day on which weapons are washed 

For the sake of the dear dead body of Goll son of Dolb ! 

He whom 1 loved, he who loved me. 

Laegaire Liban — little he cares ! 

Goll 1 loved, son of Dolb, 

Weapons by him were hacked and split, 

By the will of God 1 now go out 

To Fiachna mac Relach.' 

Laegaire returns with her and lays her hand in Fiachnft^ 
and that night Fiachna's daughter, Sun-tear, is coupled with 
Laegaire, and with his fifty warriors fifty other women, and to 
a year's end they abide there. Laegaire would then return 
to seek tidings of their own land, and Fiachna enjoins ' if ye 
would come back lake with you horses, but by no means 
dismount from off them.' They go then, and come upon 
Connaught assembled and mourning for them. ' Approach 
us not,' cries Laegaire, 'we are here but to bid you farewell.' 
In vain Crimlhann pleads 'leave me not, the royal power of 
the three Connaughts shall be thine, their silver and their 
gold, their horses and their bridles, their fair women shall be 
at thy will, only leave me not.' Laegaire makes answer : 

'A marvel this, O Crimthann Cass, 
When it rains 'tis beer that falls ! 
An hundred thousand the number of each host. 
They go from kingdom to kingdom. 
Noble the sweet-sounding music of the sid I 
From kingdom to kingdom one goes. 
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Drinking from burnished cups. 
Holding converse with the loved one. 

My wife, my own unto me, 
[3 Sun-tear, Fiachna's daughter ; 
A wife, too, as I shall tell thee, 
There is for every man of my fifty. 

We've brought from the fort of the Pleasant Plain 
Thirty caldrons, thirty drinking-horns. 
We 've brought the plaint that chants the sea, 
Daughter of Eocbaid the Dumb. 

A marvel this, O Crimihann Cass, 
I was master of a blue sword. 
One night of the nights of the sid, 
1 would not give for all thy kingdom.' 

So he turns from them, and enters again into the std, where 
with Fiachna he exercises joint kingly rule, nor is he as yet 
come out of it 

The language of this tale is comparatively modern, accord- 
ing to Professor Meyer ; the poems as we have them may, 
he thinks, be compositions of the tenth century, I need 
not repeat my contention that a text may be found in a 
twelfth century ms. wholly written in Middle Irish, and yet 
in reality be much older. But the presumption raised by the 
aspect of the language in favour of the comparative lateness 
of this text is borne out by other considerations. I have 
already instanced the use of the horse for riding purposes on 
land as probably the result of the Viking invasions, and I 
would further noie the fierce, warlike tone of the first stanzas 
descriptive of sid life, as well as the description of the fairy 
host, which might well be a picture taken from life of a Viking 
band. On the other hand, Laegaire's account of the delights 
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for which he is ready lo forswear his heritage is, in part, 
substantially Che same as in the other texts that have passed 
under the reader's eye. The same vivid but somewhat 
monotonous realisation of physical enjoyment, touched here 
also, as elsewhere, by the abiding delight of the Gaelic Celts 
in the charm of music, is once more presented to us, and we 
catch in the mention of that plaint of the sea, Dumb Eochaid's 
daughter, in the name Sun-tear given to the fairy king's 
daughter, glimpses of what is apparently a purely mythical 
world. Certain points of resemblance with Cuchulinn's Sick 
Bed are noteworthy — the same insistence upon the warlike 
side of Otherworld life, the wife who mourns the lost lover, 
but returns, not unwillingly, to the husband who willingly takes 
her back. One marked discrepancy between the tale of 
Laegaire and the previously described visits to the Otherworld 
remains to be noted. This mysterious land of delights lies 
not, as in Bran, Connla, Cuchulinn's Sick Bed, and the 
imrama, across the sea, nor, as in Etain's Wooing, within the 
hollow hill, but beneath the waves. At first blush this appears 
to be a secondary conception derived from that which pictures 
the marvel land as lying beyond the western sea, but as we 
shall see later this is by no means certain. 

If certain features in this and in Cuchulinn's Sick Bed leave 
the impression on the mind that older, purely Irish conceptions 
of the Otherworld mingle here with ideas and descriptions 
derived partly from the Scandinavian Valhalla, partly from 
historical conditions which must have obtained in Ireland 
during the Viking period, it should be borne in mind, firstly, 
tliat the tendency of both texts as compared with Connla or 
Etain's Wooing is to humanise the Otherworld by minimising 
as much as possible the differences between its inhabitants 
and mortal men, a tendency one can hardly imagine as due 
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to familiarity with the highly system atised Scandinavian 
mythology ; secondly, that the warlike, and what may be 
called the abduction elements, were as potent in pre-Viking 
as in Viking Ireland, the only difference being that strife was 
internecine instead of being directed against a foreign foe. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be gainsaid that both slortes seem Co 
testify, in a manner more easily apprehended than illustrated, 
I to altered social and intellectual conditions. 



CHAPTER VI 

LATER DIDACTIC AND ROMANTIC USE OF THE COBCEPTIO» 
OF THE HAPPV OTHBRWOKLD 

Didactic use of tbe Ollierworld conccplion — Baiit an Stail (The ChnnipiOD'l 
Ecstasy), summary aod discussion of slory — Cormac mac Aft in Fniiy, 
summary and discussion of slory — The Happy Othervrorld in IheOsaiuiic 
cycle — The Tohh Clidaa episode of Ihe Agallnmb na Senomch, com- 
parison wilh Ihe dinnskcackai of Tonn Clidna and Taag Intir—Tbe 
Bitiad episode in Ihe Agallamk na StHOrack — The atlribule of gigantic 
stalurt! in Ihe Osiianic cycle— The Adventures of Teigue. son of Cian, 
summary and discussion of story— The Vision of MaeConglinne. 

The Champion's Ecstasv. 

The tales hitherto considered are destitute of any didactic 
character. They were told either as examples of the ancient 
mythic iraditions of the race, or, as probably in the case 
of the irnrama, with the simple intention of amusing. But 
there also exist narratives, traceable in part to an early period, 
in which the machinery of the Otherworld is used for didactic 
purposes, whether of instruction or moral exhorlalion. The 
most remarkable of these is the tract known as Bailc an Sioil 
(The Champion's Ecstasy), edited and translated by O'Cuny 
(MS. Mat, 387-388, App. cxxviii.) from a fifteenth -century 
Irish MS. Although the ms. tradition is a late one, the tract 
itself was known lo Fiann Manistrcch, who died in 1056, and 
who used it for historical purposes. It professes to be a 
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prophecy revealed to Conn the Hundred Fighter concerning 
his descendants, kings of Ireland. The story in so far as it 
concerns us runs thus (I summarise O'Curry's version) : — 

A day that Conn was in Tara, he went up at early morn 
upon the royal rath, and with him his three druids. Every 
day he went up there with that number to view all (he points 
of the heavens that the sid men should not rest on Ireland 
unperceived by him. His feet met a stone and he stood 
upon it, whereupon the stone screamed, so that it was heard 
a]! Tara and over Bregia. Then Conn asked of the druids 
what that was and wherefore it screamed. At the end of 
fifty days and three, the druids told him the name of the 
stone was Fdl; it was brought from the Island of Foal, it 
should abide for ever in the land of Tailtin.i ' Fal,' said the 
druid, ' has screamed under ihy feet, the number of its 
screams is the number of kings that shall come of thy seed 
for ever, but I may not name them.' As ihey were thus they 
saw a great mist all around, so that they knew not where they 
went from the greatness of the darkness, and they heard the 
noise of a horseman approaching. 'It would be a grief to 
us,' said Conn, ' if we were carried into an unknown country.' 
The horseman let Qy three throws of a spear at them, and the 
last throw came with greater swiftness than the first. He 
then hade Conn welcome, and they went forward until they 
entered a beautiful plain. A kingly rath they saw and a 

' As is well known, the ilone went to Scotlanil with Ifie Irish iovideri 
of the lifth ccDtuiy, wu in due course earned 0IT by Edward the Fint 
from Scone, and now iorms the teat of the throne upon which the 
sovereign of Great Britain v, crowned. It ii unforiunDle the Druid'i 
prophecy is imperfect, or it would doubtless have revealed these fortunes 
of the mystic slone. The Queen is the only European monarch who i» at 
once descended from a god (Woden) and crowned upon a stone brought 
ftom the Othcrwotld. 
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golden tree at its door ; a splendid house in it, thirty feet 
was its length. Within the house a young woman with a 
diadem of gold upon her head ; a silver kieve with hoops of 
gold by her, and it was full of red ale, a golden can on its 
edge, a golden cup at its mouth. The Scai (champion) 
himself sat in his king's seat, and there was never found in 
Tara a man of his great size, nor of his comeliness, for the 
beauty of his form, the wonderftilness of his face. He spoke 
to them, ' I am come after death, and I am of the race of 
Adam ; Lug son of Ethlenn is my name, and I have come to 
reveal to thee the hfe of thine own sovereignly and of every 
sovereign who sh^ll be in Tara.' And the maiden in the 
house was the sovereignty of Erin for ever. This matden it 
was that gave the two articles to Conn, namely, an ox rib and 
a hog rib. Twenty-four feet was the length of the ox rib, 
eight feet between its arch and the ground. 

The remainder of the tract is concerned with the prophecy 
delivered by Lug to Conn. 

O'Curry unfortunately made use of a fragmentary ver- 
sion. A far more complete one is found in an eailiei 
Oxford MS., Rawl. B. 512, of the late fourteenth or early 
fifteenth century, but the two versions agree fairly well Ía 
the part common to bolh. The Oxford version purports to 
be taken from the ' old book of Dub da Lethe successor of 
Patrick ' (t.<t. in the see of Armagh). Two bishops of this name 
are known, of whom one died in 998, the other in 1061. If 
we may trust the statement made by the scribe of the Oxford 
MS., and there is really no reason to doubt it, our tale could 
not be younger in its present form than the middle of the 
eleventh century. The linguistic evidence points in the same 
direction. Mr. Whillcy Stokes, who has placed bis knowledj 
of these texts at my disposal with his usual kir 
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P informs me that the description of Lug's palace contains many 
srbal forms, and that in his opinion the bnguage of the 
tract may well be as early as the latter part of the tenth century. 
It is quoted by Flann Manistrech, who died in the middle of 
the eleventh century, and the last king mentioned in the pro- 
phecy Is Flann Cinneh, son of Maelsechlainn, the opponent of 
iCormac (to whom the compilation of Cormac's glossary and 
'Other learned works is ascribed), who died in 914 a.d. As 
the prophecy describes him as ' last prince of Ireland ' it must 
be assumed to have originated some time before the monarch's 
death. It is instructive to note how in the early tenth century 
the personages and scenery of the Otherworld were thus used 
as convenient machinery for the fabrication of a prophecy, 
which doubtless owed its origin to the anxiety of some 
Northern poet to bolster up the claim of the race of Niall to 
the head kingship of Ireland. Instructive also that, whilst 
L the story-teller makes no attempt to radically modify the 
B primitive pagan character of these beings, he is yet anxious 
" to bring them within the Christian fold by representing them 
as sons of Adam, clear proof that the process of transforming 
the inmates of the ancient Irish Olympus into historic kings 
and warriors had already begun. 

I The Adventures of Coruac in Faery, 

P From using the Folk of the Goddess as supernumeraries in 
an historical mysrirication to making them serve as vehicles of 
moral allegorising was but a step, a step we find taken in 
the story which next claims our attention. It is concerned like 
most of the preceding ones with the relations of Tuatha Do 
Danann and mortals. In the younger of the Irish epic lists 
we iind mention of the ' Adventures of Cormac,' and a tale 
S preserved by several mss. of the fourteenth 
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id fifteenth centuries, from two of which, the Bof 



Ballymote and the Yellow Book of Lecan, it has been e 
and translated by Mr. Whitley Stokes (Irische Texle, iu^J 
183-129). It runs as follows :— 

On Í May morning, as Cormac Mac Airt uras on the & 
of Tea in Tara, he saw an aged grey-haired knight C 
toward him, bearing a silver branch with three golden a 
Very sweet music did that branch make, wounded t 
women in labour, and folk enfeebled by sickness, wool 
lulled to sleep by it. Cormac greeted the stranger, and ft 
him whence he came. ' From the land of truth, in whi 
neither age nor sin, neither sorrow nor care, envy nor jealcM 
hatred nor pride,' is the answer. ' 'Tis not so with us,*^! 
Cormac ; and he then begged the branch from the stn 
which tlie latter promised him against the fullilment of ti 
wishes he might frame. Leaving the branch with the kin 
departed, and only returned at the end of a year, 
then claimed Ailbe, Cormac's daughter, and carried het'l 
Her maidens cried three loud cries, but Cormac shook J 
branch, and they fell into pleasant slumber. After a t 
the stranger returned and took away Cairbre, Cormac's | 
Again the king stilled the grief of all by shaking the a 
branch. A third time the stranger came, and he c ' 
Eithne Taebfata, Cormac's wife. Full of griefs the king | 
sued, and his men with him. But a thick mist ovetfell t' 
and, when it cleared, Cormac found himself alone oo a ( 
plain. After seeing many marvels, the king came to a Gtl 
palace, and entering, found a couple, husband and ' 
noble was the stature of the knight, debonnair his appean 
his bearing that of no common man ; golden-haired * 
wife, gold encrowned, beauteous beyond the women of e 
Cormac is bathed, though there were none to batíie I 
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Afterwards there came in a man, a fagot of wood in his right 
hand, a club in his left, a swine slung behind liis back. The 
swine was quartered and flung into the kettle, and Cormac 
learnt that, save a true tale was told to each quarter, the flesh 
would never be done. The man begins and tells how the 
swine is killed and quartered and boiled and eaten, but on 
le morrow is whole as ever. A true tale, says the knight, 
id effectively one quarter was found done. The knight then 
>ld of his corn, which sowed and cut and garnered itself, 
and, eat of it as one might, it was never less nor more. A true 
tale, for the second quarter was done. It was now the wife's 
turn, and she told of her seven cows and seven sheep ; the 
milk of the cows and the wool of the sheep sufficed the in- 
habitants of the Land of Promise for food and clothing. A 
true tale, for the third quarter was done. All turned to 
Cormac, and he told how children and wile had been carried 
off and how he had followed them. The pig was now cooked, 
but Cormac refused to eat unless be was served at table, as 
his wont was, by fifty knights. The knight sang him to sleep, 
and when he awoke, behold fifty knights, and his son and his 
wife and his daughter ! They sat down to table, and Cormac 
marvelled greatly at the host's golden goblet, so richly chased 
was it. ' More marvellous are its properties,' said the host, 
'it will break for three lies, but three true things make it 
whole again.' Then the host lied ihrice and the goblet broke, 
but he made it whole again by declaring thai Cormac's wife 
and daughter had not seen a man since they left Tara, nor 
had his son seen a woman. ' Take your family,' he then said 
to Cormac, ' and this goblet as well, and the silver branch to 
soothe and solace you, but on the day you die, these things 
shall be taken away from you. For 1 am Manannan, son of 
f the Land of Promise, and I brought you here that 
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you might see the fashion of the land.' He then explained 
the signification of the various marvels Coirnac had beheld 
on the plain, and afterwards they retired to rest. On the 
morrow, when Cormac awoke, they four were together on the 
meads of Tara, and by his side goblel and branch.' 

The tale I have just summarised may, probably does, 
reproduce the essentials of the Adventures of Cormac vouched 
for by the old epic list, but it has certainly been completely 
rewritten, and represents a far later stage of Irish romance 
than any of the stories hitherto cited, saving always Oisin in 
Tir na n-og, and in some respects the latter tale, though far 
younger in actual redaction, has preserved older features more 
faithfully. It is no question of the verbal framework of the 
tale modified to suit more modern ears ; a new spirit has been 
breathed into the old conceptions, a spirit of didactic allegory, 
stamping the whole, as does also a faint flavour of mediaeval 
courloisie, as a product of the later middle ages. This very fact 
gives additional value to the archaic simplicity with which the 
charms and delights of Manannan's realm are set forth. Re- 
fine and embellish as the twelfth or thirteenth -century story- 
teller may, the primitive nature of his material is apparent. 
The milk-pail that empties not, the swine slain one day alive 
the next, the self-garnering wheat, the inexhaustible fleece, 
these are the simple elements of an early and unsophisticated 
land cf^ockayne which the fine-drawn allegorising of a later 
period cannot obscure. 

The Happy Otherwori-d in the Ossianic Cvclb. 

Cormac's adventures form a fitting transition to the coo- 

' A later venion has been |irLnted ind ttanslaicd by M>. SlnnditJt 
H>yci O'Giady, Ossionic Soc. iii. I have Eammatucd ani) adapted thtf 
\-enion for Mr. Jacobs' More Celtic Fairy Tales. 
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siderationofa group of stories affording glimpses of the Happy 
Otherworld which are found imbedded in the Ossianic cycle. 
Without in any way prejudging the question of the origin of 
the legends which have centred round Finn mac Cumail and 
his warrior band, it may be confidently affirmed that the bulk 
of the talcs in which his fortunes are recounted are consider- 
ably younger than those which tell of the Ultonian knights, or 
than the majority of the historic romances connected with 
personages of the first six centuries of our era. And by 
younger, I do not mean younger in respect of language only, 
but in tone, spirit, and literary form. The Fenian romances, 
as we have them, are the work of the professional story-telling 
class, and, be the reason what it may, the saga of Finn 
came into the hand of this class at a later date than did the 
other cycles of Irish romance, at a date when it had 
been affected by new historical and social conditions, had 
elaborated new literary conventions, had developed a new 
literary style. I have endeavoured elsewhere to account 
for this fact by the hypothesis that the Fenian tales were 
more specifically South Irish, and that they only attracted 
official recognition, so to say, after the rise of the Brian 
dynasty in the early eleventh century.' Certain it is that 
a considerable portion of the Ossianic cycle must have 
assumed, substantially, the shape under which it has 
come down to us in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries. To avoid misconception I again repeat 
that only the form in which the matter is presented, not the 
matter itself, is here spoken of. The latter is often essentially 
the same as portions of earlier cycles, a fact which some 
scholars would explain by wholesale transference of incident 

• Cf. my study upon the devtlopmcnt of the Ossianic snga, Wai& and 
Strays, toI. ii. , 395-430 ; nnd my rrmnrk!, il<iii. vul. jv., »1. it >iy. 
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and characterisation. This I am chary of admitting san 
a very limited measure. The stories in question ai 
the Agallamh na Stnorach, or CoUoquy of the Ancients, ( 
of the most extensive prose texts of the Ossianic cycle, pre- 
served in several mss. of the early fifteenth century, and a 
product, in all probability, of the thirleenth or fourteenth 
century.^ In tone and spirit it may be described as an 
attempt to conciHale traditions, alien, if not hostile, to 
Christianity in their origin and essence, with Christian legend ; 
formally, it is a fine example of a mode of narrative, always 
popular in Ireland, the 'framework' tale. Of all the Fenian 
heroes, Caoilte and Oisin alone survive with a few followers. 
Oisin betakes himself to the stdh of Ucht Ckiligk, where was 
his mother, BlaÍ. Caoilte, wandering through Ireland, meets 
Patrick on a missionary round— 'fear fell upon the clerics 
when they saw the tall men with their huge wolf-dogs, for 
they were not people of one epoch nor of one time with the 
clergy.' The saint alone retains his courage and presence of 
mind, sprinkles holy water over the visitors, whereupon a 
thousand legions of demons that had been floating over them 
departed forthwith into hills and clefts and the other regions 
of the country. The saint shows himself full of a charmingly 
sympathetic curiosity respecting the past history of the land, 
and finds in the aged hero an inexhaustible mine of informa- 
tion. Together they tread the length and breadth of Ireland ; 
every mound and fort, every hill and fountain, suggests a 
question to Patrick, an answering story to Caoilte. The 
latter, being asked why a certain wave is called Tonn CHdna, 
relates as follows : Among Finn's favourite squires was Ciab- 
han, son of Eochaid Red-weapon of Ulidia. Now the Fianna 
generally had no liking for him, as every woman, mated or 
> I use Mr. Stnndish Ilayet O'Giady's vcrsios in Silva Goiictic*. 
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Í onmated, fell in love with him, so Finn was forced to part with 
I him, Ciabhan on leaving the Fianna comes to the seashore, 
' where he beholds a high-prowed currach in which are two 
young men, who turn out to be Lodan, son of the king of 
India, and Solus, son of ihe king of Greece The three set 
forth together over the sea, and greatly and fiercely were they 
I tossed by the waves until at length they see a knight on a 
[ dark grey horse with a golden bridle. ' For the space of nine 
waves he would be submei^ed in the sea, but would rise on 
the crest of the tenth without wetting chest or breast.' He took 
them lo the ' land of promise ' and to Manannan's fort ; sweet 
music was provided for them, games and tricks of cunning 
jugglers. Now Manannan's arch-ollave had three daughters, 
Clidna, Aife, and Edain, three treasures of maidenhood and 
chastity. The three straightway fell in love with the strangers, 
and appointed to elope with them on the morrow. They 
sailed away to Teite's Strand in the south of Ireland ; Ciabhan 
lands and goes off to hunt in the adjacent country, but the 
'outer swell rolled in on Clidna, whereby she was drowned,' 
as well as three pursuers from Manannan's land, Ildathach 
and his two sons, who were enamoured of her. 



The Dinmshenchas Version ( 



! Clidna Storv. 



We luckily possess this story in a far earlier and more 
archaic form, and we can obtain from comparison of the two 
versions valuable light upon the mode of development, both 
formal and spiritual, of Irish mythic romance, as well as 

[ fresh information concerning the conception of the Happy 
Otherworld. The earlier version is found in the so-called 

I Vinnshcnchas, an extensive text found in the Book of Leinster 
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and later hss.^ This is a collection of traditions told to 
account for place-names whether of natural or artificial 
objects, in other words, it is obviously the model upon which 
the writers of the Agallamh na Senorach and similar texts 
based themselves. The haif-a-dozen variant texts of the 
Dinmhvuhas contains matter of varying age ana provenance ; 
it is probable that the idea of a mythico-iopographical survey 
of Ireland is not older than the eleventh century, and that 
even the oldest lest, that of the Book of Leinster, is, as 
regards compilation and redaction, not much older than the 
date of transcription, i,e. than the first half of the twelfth 
century. But, as Mr. Whitley Stokes has well remarked, 
' whatever be their date, the documents as they stand are a 
treasure of ancient Irish folk-lore, absolutely unaffected, so 
far as I can judge, by any foreign influence.' Some of the 
matter indeed to be found in this collection is probably as 
archaic as anything preserved by any other branch of the 
Aryan-speaking peoples, and has been handed down to us in 
a manner which shows that the eleventh- twelfth century 
antiquaries who inserted it in the Dinmhenchaí had absolutely 
no comprehension of its origin and significance. 

With these few indications of the nature of the text to 
guide the reader, I lay before him the dinnshenckas of Tonn 

' Mr. Whidcy Slokes hns edited and tionslnted the rragment of this 
wock contaiced in the Oxford MS., Rawt. B. 500 (Folk Lore, iiL), re- 
printed (D. Null) uDder Ihe litie Bodley Dinnschenchas ; in Folk- 
Lore, 'v., he lias ediied the fragment found in Kilbride xvL (reprinted 
under the title Ediaburgh Dinnihenchat, O. Null) ; finally in Ihe Revua 
Celtique, vols. xv. and ivi., he has edited and tratulslcd the text found in 
a fifteenth century MS. preserved in the library at Rennd in Briilsny, 
and bos supplemented it from the text preterved in the Book of Lecsn. 
Mr. Standisb Hiyes O'Grady has edited and translated many ii 
diHitsktmkas in his Apipcndix to Silva GadclÍca. 
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Clidna, which is one of those found in the Book of Leinster 
version : ' ' Clidna, daughter of Genann, son of Tren, went 
from the Hill of Two Wheels in the Pleasant Plain of the 
Land of Promise, with luchna Ciabfhaindech (I. Curly-locks) 
to reach Mac ind Oc luchna practised guile upon her. 
He played music to her in the boat of bronze, wherein she 
lay so that she slept, And he turned her course back, so 
that she went round Ireland southwards, till she came to 
Clidna. This was the time when the illimitable sea-burst 
arose and spread through the districts of the present world. 
Because (here were at that season three great Roods of Erin, 
to wit, Clidna's flood, and Ladra's flood, and Bale's flood. 
But not in the same hour did ihey rise. Ladra's flood was 
the middle one. So the Qood pressed on aloft, and divided 
throughout the land of Erin, till it overtook yon boat with 
the girl asleep in it, on the strand, and then was drowned 
Clidna, the shapely daughter of Genann.' 

The Edinburgh version of this dinnshenehas^ adds: 'As 
also in S. Patrick's time Caoilte indited on the same 
hill, in the course of that colloquy which the two held 
anent Ireland's dinnshtnchas' which shows that the scribe 
was familiar with the Agatlamh as we have it. Before 
commenting upon this story it may be well to cite another 
dinnshemhat which alludes to Clidna's wave, that of Tuag 
Inbir, the more so as the tradition it preserves is of the same 
nature, and as it likewise is concerned with the Happy Other- 
world and the inmates thereof. The substance of this 
dinnshemhas is found in the Book of Leinster in a com- 
paratively speaking lengthy poem, attributed to a bard of the 
name of Maile ; later mss. give it briefly in prose as follows : ' 

> Bodlcy Dlnn. No. 10. R. C. xv. ■ Gled Silva Gftd.. 538. 

" " " V. Ct. also Bodlcy Dinn, No. 46. 
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'Tuag, daughter of Conall, son of Eterscel was reared in 
Tara with a great host of Erin's kings' daughters about her 
to protect her. After she had completed her fifth year no 
man at all was allowed to see her, so that the king of Ireland 
might have the wooing of her. Now Manannan sent unto 
her a messenger, one of his fair messengers, even Fer Figail, 
son of Eogabal, a fosteriing of Manannan, and a Druid of the 
Tuatha De Danann, in a woman's shape, and he was there 
three nights. On the fourth night the Druid chanted a sleep 
speli over the girl, and carried her to Inver Glas, (or that 
was the first name of Tuag Inbir. And he laid her down 
asleep on the ground that he might go to look for a boat. 
He did not wish to awake her, so that he might take bet in 
her siecp to the land of Everliving Women. But a wave of 
the flood tide came when he had gone and drowned the girl. 
So then Fer Figail went on to his house, and Manannan 
killed him because of his misdeed. Whence the stave : 

The Three Waves of the whole of Erin : 

Clidna's Wave, Rudraige's Wave, 

And the wave that drowned Mac Lir's wife 

At the strand over Tuag Inbir.' 
The Oxford version throws doubt upon the death of the 
maiden, adding, 'Or mayhe it (the wave) was Manannan 
himself that was carrying her off.' 

The first of these stories is wholly concerned with personages 
of the Tuatha De Danann. The Mac ind Oc who is cheated 
of his beloved (which he avenges by causing her to be 
drowned and thus depriving his successful rival of her?) is 
Angus, son of the Dagda, the ' good god,' himself celebrated 
as the wisest wizard of the Tuatha De and the hero of many 
tales, several of an amorous nature.* In the second, morials 
' E.g. the fine tale, edited and IrxnsUled by Dr. EJwkrd Mill 
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and Tuaiha De Danann are in opposition, and Manannan is 
ihe same enterprising wooer as Mider and other princes in 
Faery. The slory in the Agallamh seems a compound of 
both, with the mythic element minimised as much as possible, 
and padded out with irrelevant conventional commonplaces 
such as the wandering princes of Greece and India, whom the 
story-teller introduces only to lose sight of. Its features are so 
obviously the result of literary combination and development 
of older material that it may safely be left out of account in 
any attempt at reconstituting the original form of the tale. 

Several points are noteworthy in the Ditinshciichas stories ; 
the Happy Otherworld is designated as in Bran and Connla, 
the Pleasant Plain, the Land of Promise, the Land of Ever- 
living Women. Immortality seems implicitly denied to its 
inhabitants by Clidna's death, but it is perhaps overstraining 
the evidence to assert this, as it may possibly be due, as I 
have hinted, to a special exercise of power on the part of the 
Mac ind Oc, the leading chief of the Tuaiha De Danann. 
Finally the Oxford version of the Tuag Inbir dinnskenihas 
yields the most mythical picture preserved by Irish legend of 
Manannan the billow-rider, and also allows the surmise that 
Clidna's death is no real passing from life, but that a similar 
substitution of drowning for abduction by the god has taken 
place as in the Tuag Inbir story. 

The Bebind Episode im the Agallauh. 

The other episode in Ihe Agailamk which belongs to this 

R. C. iii. H2. In lale mcdL'cvBl Irish literalur«, Animus figuret m & Mrt 
of lupemnlural Ilnrun al Roschid. It is his delight lo wuiilcr up and 
iluwci Ireland phyliig tiicks npoa men, but In Ihe end miking it up lo 
his victimt. A slory of this charsclet, ' The Slory.teUcr «l Fault ' will be 
fouDd in Mr. jBGotx' Cellic Fairy Tales. 
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story cycle is as follows : • As Finn and his men were hunting, 
they are astonished by the approach of a woman of more than 
mortal beauty and size, for her finger-rings were as thick as a 
three ox yoke. Asked whence she came — ' From the Maiden's 
Land in the West, and I am daughter to its king ; in that land 
are but my father and his three sons of men, hence it is 
called the Land of Women ; hard by is the Land of Men, and 
to a son of its king I was thrice given and thrice ran away, 
and I come to place myself under the safeguard of Finn.' 
Whilst the Fianna were giving her hospitality, — the pail that 
held nine draughts for the hero, she emptied into the palm of 
her hand — her husband came up with her and slew her as she 
sat between Finn and GoU. Pursued by the bravest and 
fleetest of the Fianna, he escaped, though wounded by a 
spear-cast of Caoiite's, The last tiie Fenian heroes beheld 
of him, he entered a great galley with two rowers, that bore 
down out of the west, and went off no man knew whither. 

In this tale we see, if I am not mistaken, the older con- 
ception undergoing change at the story-teller's caprice; the 
archaic machinery is retained as part of a conventional stock 
of situations, but its genuine significance is obscured. A 
curious feature ts the giant stature attributed to the dwellers in 
the Western Marvel Land. This is equally contrary to the 
spirit of the older romance, which never pictures the Tuatha De 
Danann as differing outwardly from mortals, or to the modem 
folk-belief, which, so far from exaggerating the size of the fairy 
inhabitants of the hollow hills, dwarfs them almost to invisibility. 
I do not think the trait has any traditional significance; just 
as the story-tellers who elaborated our present versions of 
these tales dwelt complacently upon the difference in size 
between Patrick and the earlier race of Fenian heroes, so 
' Zinuner, i63 ; Silva GadclÍCB, 328. 
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P'they dwarf these in comparison with ihe yel earlier race of 
|.the Tuatha De Danann. The idea, however, that Finn and 
I' his men were at times engaged with a race of gigantic beings 
Kbas inlluenccd later popular tradition and originated a cycle 
lof tales, of a semi-humorous nature, found to this day in 
I Scotch as well as in Irish Gaeldom.' 

The section of Ossianic romance represented by iheAgallamh 

I ffd Sinoraih is Uie most artificial in character, the least popular 

1 in tone and spirit, of any preserved lo us, and, as a. matter 

I of fact, the traditions which it represents have exercised little 

I influence upon ihe later development of the cycle as a whole. 

I As we have already seen, Fenian mythic romance retained 

the conception of the Happy Otherworli! in its full force, 

significance, and beauty, and was able, barely a century and a 

half ago, to give it a shape of new and enduring charm in 

Michael Comyn's poem of Oisin Ín the I^nd of Youth. 

I The Advkntores of Teigue, son of Cian. 

About the same time as the pale and fragmentary versions 
we have just been considering found a resting-place in the 
Agallamh na Setturach, the vision of the Happy Otherworld, 
which had appealed so vividly to the fancy of Irishmen for 
so many hundred years, was created anew in the heart and 
mind of the unknown poet to whom we owe the Adventures 
of Tadg (Teigue), the son of Cian. The fascinating beauty of 
the story, the many points of interest it presents to the student 
of Irish romance, entitle it to lengthened and careful ex- 
amination. The talc, edited and translated by Mr. Standish 
Hayes O'Grady in Silva Gadelica, from the fifteenth century 
' Cf. Waift and Strays, vol. iv.. The Fians, and Mr, Jacolis' More 
Celtic Faiiy Tales, p. ajj. where it is suggestetl that tales of Finn's viiit 
o Cioniland may bave inHuenced Swift. 
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Book of Lismore, has for hero the grandson of Ailill Olum, 
the third-century king of South Ireland, a favourite hero 
of bardic recitation, and is as follows : ^ — 

A sudden incursion of Cathmann, son of Tabarn, king of 
the beauteous land of Freaen, lying over against Spain, into 
Teigue's province of Munsier is crowned with success. 
Teigue himself barely escapes witii life, his wife, his brethren, 
and much of his people are carried off into captivity. Guided, 
however, by the indications of a prisoner taken by his men, he 
resolves to follow the ravishers and free his people. He 
builds a strong currach of five-and-twenty thwarts, in which 
are forty ox-hides of hard bark-soaked leather. He fits it with 
all necessaries, so that they might keep the sea a year if need 
be, and taking his bravest warriors with him he drives forth 
on Ihe vast and illimitable abyss, over the volume of the 
potent and tremendous deluge. The course of the voyage 
resembles that of Maelduin and other heroes of the imrama ; 
islands are encountered containing sheep of unutterable siíe; 
birds, the eggs of which when eaten cause feathers to sprout 
all over the feeders. For six weeks they pull away, the captive 
guide loses his bearings, and they are all adrift. At length 
they descry land with a good coast of a pleasing aspect. 
Closing in, they find a fine green-bosomed estuary with spring 
well-like sandy bottom, delicate woods with empurpled tree- 
tops fringing delightful streams. And when they land they 
forget cold, and foul weather and tempest, nor do they crave 
for food or drink, the perfume of the fragrant crimson 
branches being by way of meat and all-satisfying aliment 
sufficient for them. Proceeding, they happen upon a wood ; 
round purple berries hang on the trees, each bigger than a 
man's head, and upon them feast birds beautiful and brilliant, 
' Silva Godclici, 3S5 il sc^. 
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and, as they feed, they warble music and minstrelsy melodious 
and superlative. Still they advance, and so to a wide smooth 
plain clad in flowering cloves all bedewed with honey, and on 
the plain three prominent hills each crowned with a fort. At 
the nearest fort ihcy find a while-bodied lady, fairest of the 
whole world's women, who thus greets them : ' I hail thy 
advent, Teigue, son of Cian, thou shalt have victual and 
constant supply.' She tells them the fort they behold is the 
fort of Ireland's kings, from Hcremon, son of Milesius, to 
Conn of the Hundred Battles; Ims locka, loch island, is the 
name of the land, and over it reign two sons of Bodbh. They 
proceed to the next fort, golden in colour, and they find a 
queen, gracious, draped in vesture of a golden colour. ' All 
hail, Teigue,' says she, ' long since 'twas foretold for thee to 
come on this journey." She is Cesair, daughter of Noah's son 
Bclhra, the first woman that reached Ireland before the flood, 
and here she and het companions abide in everlasting life. 
Red loch island, she calls the !and, because of a red loch that 
is in it containing an island surrounded with a palisade of 
gold, its name being inis Palmos, in which are all saints and 
righteous that have served God. In the dun with the golden 
rampart dwell kings and rulers and noblemen of ordained 
rank, both Firbolgs and Tuatha De Danann. Teigue com- 
mends her knowledge and right instruction. 'Truly,' she 
Bays, ' I am well versed in the world's history, for this is 
precisely the earth's fourth paradise, the others being Ínis Daleb 
In the world's southern, and ittis Escandra in its boreal part, 
and Adam's paradise. In this island, the fourth land, Adam's 
seed dwell, such of them as are righteous.' They proceed 
onward to the third hill, on the summit of which is a seat of 
great beauty, and, on the very apex, a gentle and youthful 
couple. Smooth heads of hair have they, with sheen of gold ; 
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equal vestments of green ; round the lower parts of their Decks 
chains of red gold are wound, and, above them, golden 
torques clasp their throats. Teigue asks the lady's name. ' I 
am Veniusa, daughter am I to Adam ; for four daughters we 
are in the four mysterious magic countries already declared to 
thee : Veniusa, Letiusa, Alinsa, and Eliusa. The guilt of our 
mother's transgression suffers us not to abide in one place, 
yet for our virginity and our purity that we have dedicated to 
God we are conveyed into these separate joyful domiciles.' 
' And who is this comely stripling by thy side ? ' asks Teigue. 
Now the youth was so, that in his hand he held a fragrant 
apple having the hue of gold ; a third part of it he would eat, 
and still, for all he consumed, never a whit of it would be 
diminished. This fruit it was that supported the pair of them, 
and when once they had partaken of it, nor age nor dimness 
could affect them, He answers Teigue, saying, ' I am son to 
Conn of the Hundred Battles,' 'Art thou, then, Connla?' 
' I am indeed, and this young woman of the many charms it 
was that hither brought me.' 'I have bestowed upon him 
true affection's love,' explains the maiden, ' and therefore 
wrought to have him come to me in this land, where our 
delight, both of us, is to continue in looking at and in per- 
petual contemplation of one another, above and beyond wbich 
we pass not to commit impurity or fleshly sin whatever. 
' Truiy,' comments Teigue, ■ a beautiful and at the same time 
a comical thing." The fort stands ready for behoof of the 
righteous kings that shall own Ireland after acceptance of the 
faith ; Teigue shall have an appointed place in it. " How may 
that be?' he asks, and is told, 'Believe in the Omnipotent 
Lord, and even to the uttermost judgment thou shall win that 
mansion with God's kingdom afterwards.' They [lass into 
the abode, the couple preceding, and hardly if the beautiful 
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grtea grass's heads bow beneath their smooth soft white 
foot soles. Under the arched doorway they pass, with 
its wide valves and portal- capitals of burnished gold ; they 
step on to a shining well-laid pavement, tesselated of pure 
white, of blue, of crimson marble, A jocund house it is 
and one to be desired; silver the floor wtih four closed doors 
of bright gold ; gems of crystal and carbuncle are set in the 
wall in such wise that with flashing of these precious stones 
day and night shine alike. Beyond lies a thickly spreading 
apple-tree bearing fruit and ripe blossom alike j it shall serve 
the congregation that is to be in the mansion, and it was an 
apple of that tree that lured away Connla. The couple part 
here from the wanderers, but such the exliilarating properties 
:of the house that Teiguc and his people experience neither 

lelancholy nor sorrow. Soon they mark a whole array of 
feminine beauty, and among them a lovely damsel of refined 
form, the noblest and most divine-inspiring of the whole 
world's women. She greets Teigue, and in answer to his 
request to learn her name, '1 am,' says she, 'Cleena Fair- 
head of the Tuatha De Danann, sweetheart of Ciaban of the 
curling locks.' She too lives wholly upon the fruit of the 
apple-tree. As they were talking there entered through the 
window three birds : a blue one with crimson head ; a crimson 
with head of green, a green one having on his head a colour 
of gold. They perch on the apple-tree and warble melody 
Bweet and harmonised, such that the sick would sleep to it. 
birds shall go with the wanderers and make symphony 

id minstrelsy for them, so that neither by sea nor land sad- 
ness nor grief shall afflict them. Cleena also gives them a 
fair cup of emerald hue, if water be poured into it incon- 
tinently it is wine. Other gifts and counsels she imparts, 
and leading them to their boat bids them farewell, asking 
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them how long they had been in the country. 'A single 
day,' say they ; to which she answers, ' An entire twelvemonth 
are ye in it; during which time ye have had neither meat nor 
drink, nor, how long soever ye should be here, would cold or 
thirst or hunger assail you.' They sail off and the birds strike 
up their chorus for them, whereat, for all they were grieved 
and sad at renouncing that fruitful country, they become 
merry and of good courage, But when they look astern they 
cannot see the land whence they came, for incontinently an 
obscuring magic veil was drawn over it. 

The story then tells how Teigue and his men succeed in 
their quest, rescue the captives and stay the ravishers, but it 
is of comparatively little interest. 

It is needless to dwell upon what I trust will be apparent 
even from this brief summary, the rare and exquisite charm 
of this narrative in which the haunting suggestiveness of a 
dream is rendered in colours and outlines as delicately clear, 
as limpidly precise as those of a painting by Memling, with 
that touch of natural magic to which we seek in vain for 
parallels outside Celtdom in the literature of the Middle Ages. 
We may note that the poet was well read in the romantic 
literature of Ireland ; there is indeed a snup^on of pedantry 
that, as in the only class of narrative to which I can compare 
it — the Italian romance of the Renaissance and its derivatives — 
is an added charm ; a certain aristocratic preciousness both of 
thought and expression, as in that anticipation of the Blessed 
Damosel theme which brings a smile to the lips of Teigue, 
strengthens the illusion that the work had its origin in some 
southern late mediasval court where refinement had not 
evaporated in depravity and where culture was still Christian. 
Vet, so far as we can judge, it is purely Irish in conception as 
in execution. The author knew his Irish classics as I have 
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said, and the latest among ihera. He dies the Clidna slory 
from the Agallamh version, which cannot be much older than 
his time. Most interesting for us is the way in which, whilst 
retaining detail and circumstance of the older legend, he has 
" to bathe the whole in a Christian atmosphere, and 
invest each incident with a symbolical significance. The 
design I have noted in the writers of the Agallamk, to run 
the ancient slory mass into new and orthodox moulds, is here 
fully carried out, but with an artistic sense of fitness, with a 
sympathy for the nature of the material, that place the work 
on a far higher level than anything found in the Agallamh. 

By way of strong contrast we may glance for a moment at a 
work which, dating back in plan and partial execution to the 
early twelfth century, was remodelled and enlarged during 
the thirteenth century, and which, in its own style is a 
masterpiece of equal merit and interest with the Adventures 
of Teigue. I allude to the Vision of MacCongUnne.' Too 
little justice has been done to this brilliant bit of buffoonery, 
the truest exponent of one side of the Rabelaisian spirit 
before Rabelais I am acquainted with. I mention it here 
because I believe it to be largely a parody upon the 
Voyages to the Otherworld. It tells how, to cure Cathal, king 
of Munsler, of an inordinately voracious appetite caused by 
B demon that had taken up its abode in his inside, Anier 
MacConglinne relates a vision of being, transported to a 
marvellous land of Cockayne, of gorging guzzledom, of bursting 
fatness and clotted richness. The idea and many details of 
the vision were, I believe, suggested to the writer by stories 

' Editcij, for the liist [imc, in Irish in both the entanl forms, and 

Itamlalcd into English bp Frofessoi Kuno Meyer, vtiih accompanyiog 

Inltodiiclion upon Ihe origin and literary analogues of the «orj l)y 

_ Frofcuor W. Wollner. D. Null, 1S91. 
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of the type we have been considering, and his parody yields 
fresh and valuable witness lo the popularity of this form of 
narrative.' 

' I have not thought it necessary to fallow the literary record later than 
the founeenlh-fifleentb century, save in the esse of Michael Comyti's 
poem. Theie exist a number of piose tales belonging to the Fenian or 
Ossianic cycle, which wear the appearance of being tree v»riatÍon* upon 
older themes, made by men who, although in loiich with popular troditioa, 
were not bound by il. The discrimination of older and younger eleraent* 
in these aloiies, dating in their present form from the sinleenth, mtbd- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, is a task hardly essayed us yel. I have 
thought it best at this st^e lo leave this UCeialure out of accouot, jnit u 
I have made no use of living folk-traditioni 




FRAGMEKTARY INDEPENDENT PRESENTMENTS OF THE 
HAPPV OTHKRWORLD CONCEPTION 

The Kiktra Ntral (Ncra"s Expedition inlo the Olberworld)— The Tain ho 
Rigitpma (the Raid or Regatnoa's Kioe) — Angus of the Brugh and tbe 
conquest of tbe 5iif— The dinaskinchai of Mag m-Breg— The diiiH- 
slunchai of Snann — The dinnikivhai aX Boann — The dinnilunckai of 
Loch Gaiman — Tbe dimuhenchai of Siiai Puail — Tbc dinnshenthat of 
Findlack Ctra. 

Nera in THE Other WORLD. 
A FEW tales which lie outside the strict limit of the Voyage 
lo the Otherworld type yet deserve notice as afibrding 
glimpses of the marvel land, or of its inhabitants. Thus 
the E(hlra Nerai, or Nera's Expedition into the Otherworld, 
one of the rtmscila or introductory stories to the Tdin bb 
Cuailgne (i.e. a tale ot probably the ninth or tenth century so 
far as its present form is concerned) tell what befel Ncra in 
Faery.' He got there in this way. One Halloween Ailill and 
I Medb (the famous king and queen of Connaught who are the 
standing opponents of and foils to the Ulster court in the 
Ultonian cycle), having hanged two men, promised a prize 
to whoever should put a wiihe round the foot of either captive 
on the gailows. Nera alone dares the venture which the others 
decline, 'for demon women appear on that night always,' He 
reaches the gallows and essays to put a withe round the foot 
' líilíccd ind liansUled by PraCtaot Kano Me;er, R. C. i. 314. 
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of one of the captives and thrice he fails, whereupon the 
hanged man girds at him and lells he must do llic work pro- 
perly even if he keep at it till the morrow. The task being 
accomplished, the hanged man declares his thirst, and Nera, 
oEfering him a drink, starts off, carrying hitn on his shoulders.' 
They come after awhile into the «rfofCruachan, and Nera stays 
there and is oJTeted a wife by the king of the sid. She betrays 
her people, who were planning to attack AiUÍl's court next 
Halloween, 'for the fairy mounds of Erin are always opened 
about Halloween,' and sends Nera to warn the king, 'How 
will it be believed,' says he, 'that I have been in the sid?' 
' Take fruits of summer witli thee,' she answers. Afterwards 
the hosts of Connaughi destroy the st'd, and carry away from 
it the three wonderful gifts of Ireland. 

The Tain bo Recamna. 
In another of the remsdla to the Tain b& Cuaiigne the 
so-called Tdtn bo Xegamna which is closely connected with 

> One of Ihe widest spread snd most genuinely Iiisli Iblk-tales of the 
prcienl Any is that of which Croker has a version entitled Ned Shcehf's 
Excuie (Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland, Pan IL 
178 et seg.), and of which the finest variant is perhaps Dr. DougLu 
Hyde's Tengue O'Kane and the Corpse. I contributed to Mr. Jacobs' 
Celtic Fairy Tales a version heard Ijy me twenty-five yens ago from 
the late D. W. Logic, and told by him of his grandfather, Andrew CoSqt, 
It rel3te$ the experiences of a man set to watch a dead Imdy slung on a 
spit to roast, and solemnly charged not to allow the meat In Imm. Bcioc 
somewhat perturbed in spirit be foif^ts bis duly, and is roundly taken lú 
(ask for his tieglect by — the corpse itself. The grim and groteiqi» 
humour ol the situation is essentially Irish, and, ax we see liy Nera'g 
Adventures, goes back to a tslu as old in its present shape as the tenth 
century at the latest, and doiilillcss in its substance ccnlurÍM older. 
There could hardly be ■ liner iiittunce of the louglinesa of popular tia- 
dition on GtLclie soil. 
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' Nera's Adventures,' we obtain a glimpse of the shape-shifting 
self-concealing powers of ihe Tuatha De Danann, The 
Morrigan (Fairy Queen) having carried off one of the cows 
which Nera had brought with him out of the si'd, Cuchultnn, as 
the guardian of the cattle of Ulster, endeavours to prevent her, 
and this is one of contributory causes of the great war which 
raged between Ulster and the rest of Ireland concerning the 

' raid of the Kine of Coolney. The hero does not at first 
recognise the nature of the woman he encounters, but when, 
incensed by her taunts he leaps into her car to punish her, 
behold, 'he saw neither horse, nor woman, neither car nor 
man,' only a black bird sitting on a branch. 

I have cited these two tales as examples of the way in 
which conceptions of the Otherworld and its inhabitants of a 
markedly different nature from those that have hitherto been 
laid before the reader, continued to find expression in literature. 
I may add the surmise that they represent, far better than 
most of the tales I have instanced, the actual popular belief 
of the time concerning the fairy folk ; in some points they are 

I also Strikingly akin to tbeliving fairy creed of the Irish peasant. 
Thb Conquest of the Sid. 
Attention has already been drawn in commenting upon the 

\ Tonn Clidna dinnshenchas to {he Mac ind Oc, Angus, son of 

I ihc Dagda. He figures prominently in Irish tradition as 
Angus of the Brugh, the Brugh in question being the great 
mounds of New Grange, Dowth, and Knowth upon the banks 
of the river Boyne. These monuments have lately been 
discussed, witli learning and judgment, by Mr. George Coffey,* 
' Trintcd and ttsnsltttfd by Professor E. Windiicli, Irische Texle, Íi. 3, 
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who looks upon them as funereal in character, and dales ll 
on purely archKoiogk-al grounds, 'approximately about the Í 
century A.D.' Texts, at the latest of the tenth century, i 
the tradition that this was the burial-place of the Kit 
Ireland from the days of Crimthann Niadh-nar (a.D. 9) to t) 
of Loeghaire, son of Niall (a.d. 429). Poems, due to histo 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, also descrihe the distii 
the burial-place of the Tuatha De Danann kings whom ti 
annalist ic writers picture as living from about 1800 to I 
B.C., and stales that Crimthann made it the burying-plac 
himself and his descendants because he had married a n 
the race of the Tuatha De. Thus in the ninth and 1 
centuries there was a tradition concerning the spot which a 
be described as the historical one, though it was largely ii 
mingled with mythical elements. Contemporaneously,!! 
account continued to be transcribed which is entirely myt' 
and which is most fully represented by one of the nmsei* 
the Tdin U Cuailgtit entitled ' The Conquest of the Sid,^ 
text of which is to be found in the Book of Leinster. 
manages to cozen his father, the Dagda, out of his homejl 
persuading him to lend it for a night and a day. When \ 
Dagda wished to regain possession he was met by the t 
that as lime is made up of nights and days he bad ceded Í| 
perpetuity; whether he admired his son's skill in chica 
or not he admitted the plea, for henceforth the Bmghl 
Angus' palace. A wonderful place it was, ' therein ! 
trees, fruit thereon for ever, together with a ncver-láÍUng si 
of roast pig and good liquor,' for two swine are there ici^ 
abode, one living, the other ready roasted for eating, and ^1 
full of excellent beer ; moreover in tiiat abode tio one ever d' 
' SiimiDuited by M. d'Ailioii de JulMinviUe, Cycle 
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This account it will be noticed agrees with that of the over- 
sea Elysium in singling out deathlessness as the main attribute 
of the Otherworld. It may be compared with storiijs of the 
Nera type in the prominence given to the fact that the sid 
dwellers are owners of (marvellous) domestic animals, a trait 
equally marked in the peasant creed of contemporary Ireland, 
and, I believe, one of great antiquity. It is noticed elsewhere 
in the early literature, Thus the dinnshimhas of Mag m-Breg ' 
tells of Brega, Oil's ox, and how DÍl, daughter of Lug-Mannair, 
went from the land of promise, or from the land of Fatga, with 
Tulchine, druid of Connaire Mór. ' In the same year that Dit 
was born of her mother, the cow brought forth the calf named 
Falga. So the king's daughter loved the calf beyond the rest 
of the cattle, and Tulchine was unable to carry her off until he 
took the ox with her. The Morrigan was good to him, and 
he prayed her to give him that drove.' Here we catch vague 
echoes of olden beliefs that domestic animals, as also other gifts 
of civilisation, came from the Otherworld, from which they may 
be obtained, as in this case, by praying to the Great Queen of 
that land. 

A point is noteworthy in this story. The land of Falga is 
a synonym of the Land of Promise. Now Falga seems to 
have been an old name of the Isle of Man (MS. Mat. 588. 
n. 172) which is also traditionally placed under the head- 
ship of Manannan, lord of the Happy Otherworld in other 
stories, It is possible that these names date back to a period 
when the Goidcls inhabited Britain and when Man was 
par txctlkttce the Western Isle, the borne of the lord of the 
Otherworld. 

The Otherworld is not only the land from which come 
domestic animals; wisdom and poetry have their origin from 
> Bodley Dinii., No. 3. 
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it. Thus the dinnshtnchas of Sinann : ' ' Sinend daughter^ 
Lodan Luchai^Ian son of Ler, out of the Land of Promise, "B 
to Connla's Well which is under sea to behold it. That il 
well at which are the hazels of wisdom and inspirations, thatfl 
the hazels of the science of poetry, and in the same hour ti 
fruit, and their blossom and their foliage break forth, and t 
fall upon Ihe well in the same shower, which raises upon the 
water a royal sut^e of purple. , . . Now Sinend went to seek 
the inspiration, for she wanted nothing save only wisdom . . . 
but the well left its place . . . and overwhelmed her . . . and 
when she had come to the land on this side (of the Shannon) 
she tasted death.' 

In this remarkable legend the name given to the well of 
inspiration would seem to point to some lost version of 
Connla's adventures in Faery, or, possibly, may be the 
reason why a voyi^e to the Otherworld was ascribed to the 
son of Conn, the Hundred fighter. The gist of the story may 
to some suggest Scandinavian influence, but the differences 
and Odin's winning of the mead of knowledge and 
f are so grtat, that it is impossible to my mind to make 
me story a derivale of the other, the essential kinship 

Sig rather due to the fact that both are parallel variants of a 
pan-Aryan myth. 

That the well of Faery might not be approached save by 
certain beings and in certain slated ways we leam from another 
dinmhtnchas, that of Boann : ^ ' Bóand, wife of Nechtan so» of 
Labraid went to the Secret Well which was in the green of nV 
Nechtan. Whoever went to it would not come from il n 
his two eyes bursting, unless it was Nechtan himself and J 
three cup-bearers, Flesc and Lorn and Luam. Once api 

• R. C. itv. 457, Bodlcy Dbo., No. 20. 

• R, C. xv, 315, Bodley Dinn., No. 36. 
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time Boand went through pride lo test the well's power, and 
declared it had no secret force which could shatter her form, 
and thrice she walked withershins round the well. Where- 
upon three waves from the well break over her and deprive 
her of a thigh, and one of her hands. Then she, fleeing 
her shame, turns seaward, with the water behind her as far 
as Boyne mouth. Now she was the mother of Oengus son of 
the Dagda.'' 

The hazels mentioned in the Sinann story as the sources of 
inspiration and knowledge are elsewhere more akin to the 
magic satisfying fruit which the dame^of Faery give to Connla 
and Maelduin and Teigue. Thus the dinnskenchas of Cnogba 
tells how Englic daughter of Elcmain loved Oengus Mac ind 
Oc. ' There was a meeting for games held between Ckteth and 
sid in Broga, apd thither the Bright folk and the Fairy Hosts 
of Erin resorted every Halloween, having a moderate share of 
food, to wit, a nut.' ^ 



Allegorical Fragments in the Dinnshenchas. 

The very texts which yield these glimpses of the Otherworld, 
the circumstances of which arc presented in the most material 
form, also yield myths in the very latest stage of development ; 

1 Neclilan, in which the first srllable h eqaaled b^ Prof, Rhys wilh 
Nift, woald thus stem to be not only tbc wtlicst lord of Ibe walen, and 
of Ihc mysterious marvel Isnd conneclcd wilh Ihc waters, but, hs ihe 
I father of the Dagda, he corresponds to the Greek Kronos, fetber of Zeus. 
In this remarkable legend we have, if I mistake not, the most atchuc Irish 
veitioa, and one perhaps as nrchaic as round in tlie records of any Aryan 
people, of bow tbc god world became man's world, or, lo eiptess it in 
a of (he Hebrew mylh, how eril and knowledge and death came into 



the world. 



' Bodley Dino., No. 43. 
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an example is furnished by the dinnsheitehas of Loch Gat 
'Caihair Mor had a vision in which he saw a hundreded hof 
let's daughter, with a beautiful form, and every colour in \ 
raiment, and she was pregnant. Eight hundred years she 1 
thus until she brought forth a manchild, and on the dap 
was born he was stronger than his mother. They bcgÍRi 
fight, and his mother found no place to avoid him savsl 
going through the midst of the son. A lovely hill was ( 
them both ; higher than every hill, with hosts thereon. J 
beginning tree like gold stood upon the hill ; because O 
height it could reach the clouds. In its leaves was i 
melody ; and its fruits, when the wind touched it, specked \ 
ground. The choicest of fruit was each of them. 
Cathair awoke and summoned his wizard, " I will rede that," 
said he ; " the damsel is the river Slaney ; these are the colours 
in her raiment, artists of every kind without sameness, This 
is the hundreded hospitaller who was her father, the Earth, 
through the which come a hundred of every kind. This is the 
son who was in her womb for eight hundred years, the lake 
which will be bom of the stream of the Slaney, and in thy 
time it will come forth. Stronger the son than the mother, 
the day that the lake will be born it will drown the whole river. 
Many hosts there, every one a-drinkJng from the river and tlie 
lake. This is the great hill above their heads, thy power over 
alL This is the tree with the colour of gold and with its fruils, 
Ihou over Ireland in its sovranty. This is the music that was 
on the tops of the trees, thy eloquence in guarding and correct- 
ing the judgments of the Gaels. This is the wind that would 
tumble the fruit, thy liberality in dispensing jewels and 
treasures. And now thou hast partaken of the rede of this 
vision." ' 

' R. C. w. 43"- 
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Here we see the accessories and scenery of the Happy 
Otherworld, themselves mythic in iheir ultimate essence, 
deliberately wrested to the purposes of a new symbolism, so 
that a portion of the old nature myth masquerades as an 
allegory of human conditions, A still prettier example is 
furnished by the dinnsheruhas of Sliab Fuait (Fual's Mountain),' 
We saw {supra, page 191) the name 'isle of truth' given to 
the oversea Elysium. Some such designation would seem 
to have originated the following story : ' When Fuat, son of 
Bile, son of Brig, son of Breogann, was coming to Ireland he 
visited an island on the sea, namely Inis Magdena, or Moag- 
deda, that is Már-icdiada, " Great-young-divine." Whoever 
set his sole upon it would tell no lie so long as he was therein. 
So Fuat brought out of it a sod whereon he sat while judging 
and while deciding questions. Now when he would utter 
falsehood its under part would turn upwards, and its grass down 
to the gravel But when he told truth its grass would turn 
upwards. And that sod is still on the mountain, and 'tis on it 
by the single grain which fell from Patrick's gelding. So 
thenceforward, because of preserving the truth it is the adora- 
tion of elders.' 

This truth-revealing sod recalls the goblet of truth met 
with in the story of Cormac*s Adventures at the Court of 
Manannan and the magic pig that would only boil to the 
accompaniment of a true tale. In both cases a secondary 
symbolism seems to engraft itself on the older myth. How 
tenaciously the vision of the great-young godland haunted Irish 
imagination is manifest in the connection established between 
it and the national saint, to which another dinnshtnchas, that 
1 of Findloch Cera (Cera White-lake) also bears witness : ' 

» K. C ivi. SI, E(Iint>urgb Dino., No. 64. 
* R, C XV. 469, Edinburgh Dian., No. 67. 
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'A bird-flock of the Land of Promise came to wel 
Patrick when he was on Cruachan Aigle ; and with th 
they smote the lake so that it became as white as i 
And thus ihcy ever used to say " O, help of Gaels, come, e 
and come hiiher," that was the invitation they had for Pat 
So he came to the lake and blessed it.' 

Here, if the machinery be borrowed from an earlier I 
Christian world, a point I by no means wish to prejudge 
this stage of the investigation, the sentiment i ^^ 

Christian. For us modems indeed, in especial for the lovers 
of the Gaelic genius as it manifests itself in history, the pathos 
and beauty of this exquisite legend lie in the meeting and 
attempted reconciliation of the two opposed ideals, the appeal 
of which to the Gaelic heart and fancy has been equally 
potent throughout so many centuries. The note of scorn and 
aversion Is not lacking in Irish mythic literature ' towards the 
milder, bloodless charms of the new faith, though the grounds 
upon which thiJ aversion is based appeal more forcibly to 
us than is the case with the protest of classic or Scandinavian 
Paganism ; but in the Irish mind alone have the two wodds 
sought to kiss each other, nowhere else has the Christian monk 
heard the waihng cry of the birds of Faery as they await ihe 
advent of the apostle. 

' E.g. in the ballad Ossianic lileratute, foand in awom-do 
in the Book ofthe Dean of Lismotc, a Scotch Gaelic us. ( 
the Gfteenth century. I have. Waifs and Sliays, vol. iv., xxiv, drawn 
attention to Tcmarknble parallels between the utteranceE pliced in tfae 
mouth of Oisin and thoie assigned to llie Welsh woitior poet Ltywaicb 
Hen. I believe thai t was the (iisl, and am still Iho only sludenl, to 
insist upon the diflerence belwecn the piosc and ballad fomsortheOssianlc 
legend, the one Christinn, the other Pagan in spirit 
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THE IRISH VISION OP THE CHRISTIAN HEAVEN. 

The Fit Adamnain (Adatnnán's Vision), summary and discussion— Tbe 
Tidings of Doomsday— Tbe ioiirrold divblon of [be Irish Ltu-Lstinti future 
world— rrofessor 2immsr's explanation of the lenii lir laimgiri. 

Aoamnan's Vision. 
Befork passing in review the many forms of the conceptions 
of the Happy Otherworld noied in the preceding pages, 
attempting some classification, and endeavouring to frame 
some schi;me of historical development which may enable us 
belter to understand them, we must glance at texts professedly 
Christian in origin and character. The Irish vision of the 
Christian heaven cannot but throw light upon the Irish pre- 
sentment of the Happy Otherworld. My first quotation will 
be from the so-called Fis Adauindin, a vision of Heaven and 
Hell ascribed to the celebrated abbot of lona who died 
in 703-' The ascription is certainly erroneous; historical 
evidence shows that the text cannot be older than the late 
eighth century, and it may possibly be as late as the early 
eleventh century, the period to which the existing redaction 
is assigned, on linguistic grounds, by the editor. But, as I 

1 Edited ui(] traiulaled by Mr. Whitley Stokes, Cnlcutln, 1866. Of 
the (illy copies Ibal were printed nf the precious tract, I possess perhaps 
the most piecioui, a gifi fiom the editor to hii pBÍDCci-poet friend, Dante 
Gabriel RoiMlli. 
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must again point out, tliis evidence is only valid in so far 
as the age of the extant redaciion is concerned, and docs not 
allow us to deny that tlie text may have been compiled at a 
much earlier dale. Professor Zimmer regards it as belonging 
to the ninth century, I quote the more salient passages : 

'Now this is the first land whereto they came, the Land of 
the Saints. A land fruitful, shining is that land. Assemblies 
divers, wonderful, there, with cloaks of white linen about them, 
with hoods pure white over their heads. The Saints of the 
East of the world in their assembly apart in the East of the 
Land of the Saints. The Saints of the West of the World 
likewise in the West of the same I^nd. Furthermore, the 
Saints of the North of the World, and of the South of it, in 
their tft'o vast assemblies South and North. Every one then, 
who is in the Land of the Saints, is nigh unto the hearing of 
the melodies and to the contemplation of tlie Vessel wherein 
are nine grades of Heaven according to their steps and accord- 
ing to their order. 

' As to the Saints, again, at one time they sing marvellous 
music, praising God. At another lime they are silent at the 
music of Heaven's family : for the Saints need not aught else 
but to hear the music whereto they Usten, and to contemplate 
the light which they see, and to sate themselves with the odour 
which is in the Land. 

' A wonderful Prince there is loo, South-East of tbem, face 
to face with them, and a glassen veil between them (and him), 
and a golden portico to the South of him. Through this they 
perceive the form and separation of Heaven's family. Hovr- 
beit, there is neither veil nor darkness between Heaven's 
family and the Saints, but they are in clearness and in Ibc 
Saint's presence on the side ovcragainst them continually, 

'A fiery circle furthermore (is) round about iliat fand. and 
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ihereinlo and thereout (fareth) every one, and it hurteth 
not 

'The troops and the assemblies, then, that are in the Land 
1 of Saints as wc have said, ever are they living in that great 
^lory until the Great Meeting of Doom, so that on the Day of 

I Judgment the Righteous Brehon may range them in the 
tations and in the places wherein they shall abide beholding 
pod's countenance without veil, without shadow between 
Ihem (and him) through the ages of ages. 

' But [hough great and though vast are the sheen and the 
radiance that are in the Land of Saints as we have said, vaster 
a tiiousand limes the splendour that is in a plain of Heaven's 
family around the Throne of the Lord himself. Thus, then, is 
that throne, as a canopied chair with four columns of precipus 
stone beneath it. Yea though there should not be rapture to 
any one save the harmonious singing together of these four 
columns, enough to him tliere were of glory and of delight- 
fulness. Three noble Birds in the chair before the King, and 
their mind on their Creator for ever : that is their office. They 
likewise celebrate the eight hours of prayer, praising and mag- 
nifying the Lord, with chanting of Archangels coming thereon.' 



'The City, then, wherein is that throne, thus it is, and seven 
glasscn walls with divers colours around it. 

' loftier is each wall than the other. The platform and 
lowest base of the City is of while glass with the sun's counten- 
ance upon it, made changeful with blue and purple and green 
and every hue besides. 

A family beautiful, very meek, very gentle, again without 
fant of any good thing on them, arc they who dwell in that 

lly. i-or none reacli il and none dwell in it continually save 

ily pure saints or pilgrims devoted to God. Their array, 
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however, and their ranging, it is hard to know how it happened, 
for there is not a back of any of ihem, or his side towards 
another. But it is thus the unspeakable might of the Lord 
hath arranged them and kept them, face to face in thuir ranks 
and in their circles equally high al! round about the throne, 
with splendour and with delighlfulness, and their faces all 
towards God. 

'A chancel-rail of glass (there is) between every two choirs, 
with excellent adornment of red gold and of silver thereon, 
with beautiful ranks of precious stone and with changufulness 
of divers gems, and with stalls and crowns of carbuncle on the 
rails of that chancel. Three precious stones, then, with a 
melodious voice and with the sweetness of music between 
every two chief assemblies, and their upper halves as flam- 
beaux aflame. Seven thousand angels in the forms of chief 
lights irradiating and undarkening the City round about. 
Seven thousand others in its very midst flaming for ever round 
the royal City. The men of the world in one place, though 
they be very numerous, the odour of the top of oni; light of 
those lights would suffice them with food. 

' Thus, then, is that City, to wit ; a Kingdom without pride, 
without haughtiness, without falsehood, without blasphemy, 
without fraud, without pretence, without reddening, without 
blushing, without disgrace, without deceit, without envy, with- 
out pride, without disease, without sickness, wilhout poverty, 
without nakedness, without destruction, without extinction, 
without hail, without snow, without wind, without vrel, without 
noise, wilhout thunder, without darkness, without coldness, — 
a Kingdom noble, admirable, delightful, with fniitfulncss (?) 
with light, with odour of a plenteous Earth, wheran is df^lighl 
of every goodness.' 
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A certain community of style and literary melliod between 
the writer of these passages and the previously cited de- 
scriptions of the Happy Othcrworld cannot, I think, fail to 
strike the reader. There is the same fondness for detail, the 
same richness of colour, the same achievement of effect by 
accumulation rather than by selection of images. In addition 
to this there are many actual parallels between the Christian 
and what may, provisionally, be called the non-Christian de- 
scriptions of Elysium. Its difference from this world is in- 
dicated in both cases by the absence of earthly imperfections, 
partly physical, partly spiritual ; here the resemblance is very 
closer In the enumeration of the positive, as distinguished 
from the n^ative characteristics of this land, there is, as may 
be imagined, less likeness ; practically the only point of contact 
is furnished by the insistence of both upon the charms of 
music as one of the main elements of Otherworld happiness. 
In one respect alone is there a remarkable material parallelism ; 
the fiery circle which Adamnán beholds encompa-ssing that 
land recalls at once the encircling rampart of flame through 

1 which the companions of Maelduin behold the feasting of 

I the island dwellers (supra, p. 169). 
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A text of the same date a 



i OF DOOMSDAV. 

s Adamn.in's vision, likewise edited 
and translated by Mr. Whitley Stokes, is the Tidings of Dooms- 
day.' But it differs in many important respects from Adamnán's 
L vision. It is far more of a paraphrase of Scriptural and patristic 
I writings, more insistent upon the horrors of hell, less inspired 
I in its vision of the Beatific City. For this very reason certain 
I peculiarities which it presents are worthy special notice. The 
■ writer distinguishes /mr troops of the human race. These 
' R. C i*. 243. 
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are the malt non valdt, the bad, not greatly bad, who go to 
hell after judgment ; the mali valde, the worst of the human 
race, who go to hell at once without adjudication ; the ioni 
noH valde, the good who are not greatly good, who after 
judgment go into reward ; the boni valde who at once pass 
into heaven and all golden rewards. These are : ' ilie saints 
and the righteous, who have fulfilled the commands of the 
Lord and his teaching . . . the folk of gentleness and tender- 
ness, of charity and of mercy, and of every fair deed besides, 
the folk of virginity and penitence, and widows faithful for 
God's sake. ... A place wherein is the Light that excels every 
light. . , . Life eternal without death ; clamour of joy without 
sorrow ; health without sickness ; youth without old age ; 
peace without quarrel ; rest without adversity ; freedom with- 
out labour, without need of food, raiment or sleep ; holiness 
without age, without decay ; radiant unity of angels ; delights 
of paradise; feasting without interruption among nine ranks 
of angels and of holy folks of heaven and holy assemblies of 
the most noble King, and among holy spiritual hues of heaven 
and brightness of sun in a kingdom, high, noble, admirable, 
lovable, just, adorable, great, smooth, honeyed, free, restful, 
radiant ; in plains of heaven, in delightful stations, in goldea 
chairs, in glassen beds, in silvern stations wherein every one 
shall be placed according to his own honour and right and 
welldoing. . . . Vast, then, are the fruitfulness and the light, 
the lovableness and the stability of that City ; its rest, and 
its sweetness; its security, its predousness, its smoothness, 
its dazzlingness, its purity, its lovesomeness, its whiteness, its 
melodiousness, its holiness, its bright purity, its beauty, iU 
mildness, its height, its splendour, its dignity, its vcuerableocGS, 
ita plenteous peace, its plenteous unity.' 

In its insistence upon material details lliis descriplion of Ihc 
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joys of heaven recalls far more than does Adamnán's vision, 
the positive side of the ideal set forth in Bran's Voyage or in 
the Wooing of Etain. It is, however, the fourfold division of 
the human race that concerns us chiefly. Professor Zimmer 
has argued (p. 386 et seq.) that this is a trait peculiar to 
Irish literature, recurring also in Latin Christian texts due to 
Irishmen, e^. in Tundale's Vision. He accounts for it in the 
following way : the Christian writers of Adamnán's Vision, of 
the Tidings of Doomsday, and of similar texts were familiar 
with the Happy Otherworld of native legend ; it was evidently 
not the paradise of the Christian scriptures, but why should it 
not be the resting-place of such, as unworthy to pass at once 
to heavenly beatitude, might yet look forward to entering after 
the last judgment upon the joys of eternal life? Room was 
thus found in the belief of Christian Ireland for this antique 
Elysium, to correspond to which a provisional hell was also 
imagined, and the fourfold division of the human race after 
death was complete. As evidence of tlie development thus 
postulated. Professor Zimmer cites a text ' preserved by the 
Book of the Dun Cow which thus describes Elijah in Paradise : 
' Elijah under the tree of life in Paradise, and a gospel in his 
hand to preach to the souls there. Then come the birds 
that they may be eating the tree's berries ; great berries, sooth 
are those, sweeter are they than every honey, and more in- 
toxicating than every wine.' Now this text was known to the 
writer of the Voyage of Sni^dus and Mac Riagla (as we have 
already seen, one of the latctt imrama, and a work of the 
middle or late ninth century)^ who brings his travellers to the 

' From Ihe so-calicd Ftlin Angus, » collcclioD of biief higiologicsl 
legends arranged Bccordlng to Ihe order at the cRlciidai. Edited \ty 
Mr. Whiiley SloVw. 

' Sufra, Ch. iv. 
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isle where dwell Enoch and Elijali and the men of the race of 
the Gael, who abide there until the Judgment ' for good thej 
are, without sin, without wickedness or crime.' ' But this land 
is clearly distinguished by the writer from the Christian heaven 
to which his wanderers also attain, and which is described as 
'a great lofty island, and thereb all delightful and hallowed. 
Good was the king that abode in the island, holy and righteous 
and great was his host, and noble was the dwelling of thai 
King, for there were a hundred doors in that house, and an 
altar at every door, and a priest at every altar offering Chrisfs 
body.' 

The import of this instance, if correctly interpreted, is fu- 
reaching. If the ninth century author of the Inram Snegaus 
had before him two partly parallel accounts of a paradi^acal 
land, which he carefully distinguished, whilst, at the same 
time he gave Christian form to what originally was non- 
Christian, the great majority of the legends we have already 
considered, and which either presuppose a similar evolution 
or are unaffected by it because earlier, must be carried much 
further back than mere linguistic and palseographlcal evidence 
would warrant. * 

Action and reaction upon each oUier of Christian and non- 
Christian conception are likewise deduced by Professor 
Zimmer from the use by Irish ecclesiastical writers of the 
seventh and eighth centuries of the term /i> lairngiri ' land of 
promise.'^ This designates at once the promised land of 

' Mr. Whiiley Stokes' irsuiElfliion, R. C. ii. ij. 

* I sliould point QUI tha,i 1 by no means iccepl wiiÍiiMit reicrvktIoB 
Professor ZitiiincT's explnnitlion of the fourfold division. Il l> i ~ 
possible (hat this ivUvte is purely Chmtian b or-pli. But die fga 
cITcd of the argument rem*iiis the Mme. The point dctcivct catdiil 
aoAy (lom the eiperl in Ctiristian eschatoloey. 

' What follows is summarised from loc. til. pp. 287, aSS. 
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Canaan, flowing with milk and boney, and the heavtaily 
kingdom. Thus tlie glossator of the Ljitin Irish commentary 
on the Epistles of St. Paul, preserved in the library of VVurz- 
burg University, who wrote in the eighth and possibly even in 
the seventh century, notes on Hebrews vi. 15, 'And so, after 
be (Abraham) had patiently endured, he obtained this promise ' 
(or, to quote the Vulgate, 'adcptus est repromissionem ') as 
follows : tir lairngeri vel regnum coelorum. On Hebrews iv. 
4, 'And God did rest on the seventh day from all bis works' 
the comment runs : ' God found peace after the creation, the 
people of Israel in tir lairngeri, the people of the new 
covenant in rtgno itrlorum.' Again, ist Corinthians x. 4, 
' they drank of that Spiritual Rock that followed them, and 
that Rock was Christ' suggests this comment : 'Christ is the 
mystical rock from which gushed forth a great stream of 
Spiritual doctrine which quenched the thirst of spiritual Israel, 
that is, of the saints in the desert of the world, when they 
asked for tire laimgiri innambiú ' (the land of promise of the 
living ones). 

Here then the term tir taimgiri, used elsewhere in a 
definitely Christian sense, whether of the earthly or the 
heavenly Canaan, is conjoined with and seems an equivalent 
of tir innambio, the land of the living ones, the very e-ipression 
by which the summoning damsel in Eihtra Condla designates 
the land from which she comes. Professor Zimmer surmises 
that this identification — natural enough he considers when one 
beare in mind the inevitable similarities between the two 
conceptions of a happy land flowing with milk and honey — 
brought about in later limes the substitution of tir tairagiri for 
the older tir iftnamblo as a designation of the pre-Christian 
Elysium. Thus the poet Gilla im chomded hua Cormac, 
who probably died tn 1134, and who has left a poem on 
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the history of Ireland preserved in the Book of Leinsler, writes 
concerning Connia, ' after the seafaring of Connla, the ruddy 
son of Conn, to the land of promise {coHr tatrngin). Art OH 
remained alone'; thus, too, the late re-telling of Comiac's 
adventures at Manannan's court, which has come down lo us 
in place of the pre-elcventh century original version, describes 
the mystic country as lir taimgeri. 

Although Professor Zimmer's interpretation of these facts 
is perhaps not quite as self-evident as he states, still I think 
that, on the whole, this evidence bears out his contention as 
to the early and pre-Christian nature of the Irish Elysium. 

I should add that I have purposely refrained from dting a 
number of Irish-Chrislian texts such as the Vision of Fuisa, 
Tundale's Vision, The Purgatory of Patrick, etc., from a desire 
to restrict the lines of this investigation to what is abaolutely 
necessary to elucidate the origin of the account found in Bran. 




le [wo types, their relation — The imrama liletalure in reUtion lo Christian 
literature— Modifications due to the Renaissance period — Post' Renaissance 
development — Didactic and free romaotic lendency—Condusion : inade- 
quacy of the hypothesis of sole Christian origin for slorics of the Brno type. 

A SUFFICIENTLY LiTge number of examples of ihe Elysium 
conception have now been considered, the facts concerning it 
have been instanced with sufficient fulness to enable us to 
sketch, if only roughly, its development in Irish mythico- 
romantic literature. Starting with texts that approve them- 
selves on linguistic and historical grounds lo belong substan- 
tially to the eighth century at the latest, we can distinguish 
two main types of the conception, the Oversea, and the Hollow 
Hill type. In the former the magic land lies across the 
western main, it is marked by every form of natural beauty, it 
possesses every son of natural riches, abundance of animals, 
of fish, of birds, of fruit ; its inhabitants aic beauteous, joyful ; 
a portion of the land is dwelt in by women alone ; all earthly ills, 
both physical and moral, are absent ; in especial, age brings 
neither decay, nor death, nor diminution of the joy of life; love 
ings neither strife, nor satiety, nor remorse. The lord of 
; land is Manannan (Bran) or Boadag (Connla) ; its Ín- 
labitants may and do summon mortals thither, alluring ihem 
y the magic music of the fairy branches of its trees, or by 
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the magic properties of its inexhaustibly satisfying fruit. Time 
passes there with supernatural rapidity (Bran), the raortal who 
has once penetrated there may not return unscathed to earth 
(Bran ; the last trail is probably implied in Connla). 

In the Hollow Hill type (the Wooing of Etain), the wonder- 
land is not figured as lying across the sea, but rather, though 
this is implied in the general account of the heings who 
inhabit it and is not definitely stated in the description of the 
country itself, within the std or fairy hills. No special 
insistence is laid upon the immortality of its inhabitants, 
though this too is practically implied by what the story-teller 
relates concerning them, nor is the absence of strife singled 
out as a characteristic feature. In other respects both the 
positive and negative qualifications of this Elysium correspond 
fairly to those of the other type. Women do not, however, 
play the same important part, there is no special portion of 
the land set aside for them, it is not the dames of Faery who 
come to woo mortal heroes, but a prince of the land who 
strives to allure thither a mortal maiden. 

Both types betray signs of Christian influence and have 
been interpolated in a Christian sense ; in both, however, the 
machinery of the story as Well as its animating spirit WC 
wholly un -Christian. 

The leading incidents of the Oversea type reappear in the 
itnrama, a genre of story-telling which would stem to have 
developed between the middle of the seventh and the end of 
the ninth century. In the oldest extant mram, that of 
Maelduin, which may date back to the early eighth centuiy, 
a connected account of the Happy Olbcrworld is presupposed 
by the way in which fragments of the conception figure dis- 
connectedly in it. The imrama derive from the Oversea typ^ 
and carry on the Christianising process begun in Bran aad 
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Connla j the latest of the old imrama, that of Snegdus and 
MacRiagIa, is entirely Christian In spirit ; hclonging, as this 
does, to the lale ninth century at the latest, it enables us to 
estimate the time necessary for the completion of this trans- 
fonning process. By divorcing the incidents of the Oversea 
type of the Happy Otherworld from their original sunoundings, 
the imrama altered their nature and shunted them off the 
main line of Irish romance, but thereby won for them entrance 
into genera] European literature, and, with the Navigatio S. 
Brendaai, a permanent place in Christian legend. 

Purely Christian texts of the same period (seventh to 
ninth centuries) picture the Christian heaven in a style and in 
terms that strikingly recall those applied to the magic wonder- 
land ; the same texts have one marked peculiarity in their 
eschatology (the fourfold division of the human race after 
death), which may possibly he due to the influence of a pre- 
Christian Elysium. 

The Oversea type is continued in the imrama literature and 
changes its character; saving the imrama, its influence upon 
Irish romance between the eighth and the twelfth century is 
not marked. It is otherwise with the other, the fairy hill 
type. The sid and the siii dwellers are prominent elements 
a whole group of heroic sagas, the redaction of which, 
the form under which they have come down to us, 

longs to the earlier portion of this period of four 

tnturies. Important as are the differences between the 
presentment of the Happy Otherworld in Etain's Wooing and 
in Bran's Voyage, they are less marked than if we compare 
Bran with other tales belonging to the same type as Etain's 
Wooing. The latter does not insist upon immortality or 
at)sencc from strife as characteristics of the Otherworld, but 
ite evidence cannot be positively claimed gainst the presence 
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duty as Kings of a pre-Christian race, the Tuatha De Daiiann, 
who had held sway in Ireland centuries before Christ. This 
annalistic scheme, due as it was to the leading scholars of the 
lime, could not fail to influence heroic romance ; the ollamh 
(professional historian and story-teller) was bound to note 
how beings who, according to traditions handed down lo him, 
were immortal and gifted with superhuman qualities had a 
definite date and place in the kingly succession assigned to 
them by the men whom he reverenced as the most learned 
teachers of the day. In how far the existence, side by side, 
of these two conflicting beliefs — in the Tuatha De Danann as 
men who had lived and reigned and passed away, in the same 
beings as immortal and superhuman and powerful heroes in 
an enchanted land — may account for certain puzzling features 
in extant Irish romance is hard to say. M. d'Arbois de 
Jubainville has surmised that an earlier generation of these 
Folk of the Goddess, the original protagonists indeed of the Irish 
God-saga, has been supplanted in later romance by personages 
who figure slightly, if at all, in the earliest texts in order to avoid 
clashing with the definite statements of the annalists. 

Whilst Irish tradition was being run into an historic mould, 
odds and ends of it were at the same time being garnered up 
in the precious collection of the Dinmhenchai. In this wc 
find many traces of the Happy Otherworld, and examples of 
both types we have distinguished. We meet with Manannan 
and with Clidna, beings connected with the sea, and amorous 
as such beings always are ; we meet wiih Angus, lord of the 
fairy mound, within which is an enchanted palace ; we meet 
with the magic food and drink, the fairy sweetness of the 
music that we have found elsewhere. But we also find a 
number of tales, which, far more than aught else preserved in 
Irish literature, boar the impress of myth as distinguished from 
or romantic lii^cnd. And side by side with these wc find 
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expressions of what are seemingly old myths in terms of mo( 
allegory, as well as attempts at reconciliation of the Chi" 
and pre-Christian ideals, both dear to the story-teller. 

The period from 1050 to 11 50 marks the close of the g 
intellectual movement which co-ordinated Irish knowle 
determined the forms of literary expression, established t 
and models for the literary faculty. In romance c 
after 1 1 50 a difference of tone is at once recognisable, a I 
care for proportion and order, a didactic and all^ori) 
vein. These characteristics will, I think, have been not" 
by the readers of Cormac's Adventures in the Landg 
Promise, of the Agallamk na Stnorach, of Tetgue, son of C 
It is remarkable on the whole what little change there I 
the presentment of the Happy Otherworld. Cormac's J 
ventures, for instance, in spite of its moralising, allege 
tendency, retains the essentials of the older tale, whilst ( 
leading incidents and main outline of the Bran-Connla s ' 
are to be found wellnigh unaltered in the eighteenth ceiri 
poem on Oisin's stay in Tir na n-Og. Both types of | 
Otherworld conception are represented in posi-lwelflh-cenl' 
romance, and if more prominence has been given in \ 
preceding pages to versions of the Oversea type, it is sin) 
due to the fact that these are more beautiful and intrinsj 
interesting. The Ossianic cycle is, however, rich i 
concerning the relations of Fianna and Tuatha De I 
the latter of whom lead substantially the same life as ( 
pictured in pre-twelfth-century texts. 

Just as in the seventh to eighth centuries the 1 
literature represents a freer, more romantic handtinj 
traditional material, a similar tendency manifests itself '■ 
twelfth to thirteenth century romances like the Agallam 
Teigue, son of Cian. Both are works of const 
art, both, using the word in no invidious sen&e, are patli^ 
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uoili, that is to say, take up an older literary convention and 
readapt it for their purpose. In both, too, the disposition is 
manifest to reconcile with the orthodox Christian ideal some- 
thing which was felt to be remote from, if not opposed to 
Christianity in its essence. This Christianising process is far 
more subtle and insinuating than that we have noted in the 
pre-twelfth century literature, but in the one case, as in the 
other, in proportion as it is more thorough, as the non- 
Christian element is more completely transformed or eliminated, 
in like proportion does the work forfeit its popular character, 
cease to be a formative factor in the development of the 
national romance. The stage of Fenian romance, represented 
by the Agallamk na Senorack, in which Caoiite, last of the old 
hero race, is a dutiful follower of Patrick, has passed away 
from the popular consciousness, whilst this still retains the vivid 
outline of the defiant pagan, Oisin, reviling the Christian 
saint, and lamenting the pride and glory of his youth. In 
vain did some ninth or tenth century poet picture the bird- 
fiock of the Land of Promise churning the waters milk-white 

their 1 issionatc appeal to the national saint ; the people of 
Ireland are mindful to this very day of songs and warblings 
older than the cleric's bell, and wholly unaffected by its tones. 

The foregoing sketch, imperfect as it is, disposes, 1 think, 
of the hypothesis that the imaginings and fancies set forth in 
Bran, Coonla, and later tales derive wholly from Christian > 
writings. Not only would such an hypothesis altogether fail 
to account for ihe existence and mutual relations of two 
distinct types of the Otherworld conception, but the effort, 
maintained through so many centuries, to bring these ancient ' 
legends within the pale of Ihe Church is conclusive witness to 
the fact that by ori^ and in essence they are not Christian, 
Biit the possibility of more far-reaching Christian influence | 
than is patent in the texts themselves is by no means set | 
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aside. Nor has the question of possible classic {as i 
tinguished from Christian) influence been elucidated or e 
raised. We must still note that the very oldest Irish lej 
however non-Christian in essence, do contain Christian i 
menls, and that early Irish descriptions of Christian and £ 
Christian paradises are often strikingly alike. Further 1: 
must be sought for in Christian literature of the period | 
ceding the evangelisation of Ireland in so far as it a 
visions of heavenly bliss. 

I may naturally be expected before quitting the Celtic | 
of the question to say a word respecting Tennyson's 1 
known description of Avalon, 

The earliest analogue in the Arthurian romance is | 

description in Chretien's Erec (the potm corresponding to l| 

Geraint of the Mabinogion and to ihe Enid of the Idylls' 

the ' isle de Voirre,' the realm of King Maheloas : 

' En cele isle n'oC Ten tonoirre 

Ne n'i chiet foudre ne tempeste, 

Ne boz ne serpani n'i arcste ; 

N'i fet trop chaut ne n'iveme.' 

The 'isle de Voirre' is of course Glastonbury, the i 

viiro! of the twelfth century Vita S. Gilda, where reigned ^ 

regulus Melvas. 

Both Chretien's mention and that of the unknown aol 
of tlie Vila S. Gilda; arc posterior to Geoffrey's Vita Mtrit, 
Now this writer in his description of Glastonbury as /iM 
Pomorum, clearly perceived the resemblance belwccn 5 
wonderland and the classic Hesperides as he cites the Ia( 
and then proceeds thus : 

' Insula Pomorum qua: Fortunala vocalur, 
Es te nomcn habet, quia per se singula profcn ! 
Non opus est illi sulcantibus arva colonis ; 
Onmis abest cultus nisi quern culiuia tnÍDÍsuiu : 
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Uliro fajcundas segetes producil et uvas, 
Nataque pom a suis pra;tonso germine si 1 vis ; 
Omoia gignii humus vice gramiois uliro redundant,' 
Geoffrey himself in his history barely mentions Avalon 
ind that is all, but the unicnown writer (cited by UsshcT as 
Pseudo-Giidas), in all probability a thirteenth-century Breton 
IVard, Cat. i. 274), who versified Geoffrey, amplifies this 
mention in the following remarkable lines ; — 

' CingiCur Oceano memorabtlis insula, ntiUis 
Desolaia bonis ; non fur, nee prado, nee bostis 
Insidiatur ibi ; nee vis, nee bruma, nee Lcslas 
Immoderata furit ; pax et eoncordia, pubes 
Ver manct .'eiernum, nee flos nee lilia desunt. 
Nee rosae, nee v'xaVx ; flares et poma sub una 
Fronde gerit pomus ; habitant sine labe cruoris 
Semper ibi juvenes cum virgine, nulla senectus 
NuIIaque vis morbi, nullus dolor, omnia plena 
Lfctitix ; nihil hie proprium, communia qua:que.' 

(San Marte's Gotifried vcn Mtnimouth, 425.) 
which read in part as if taken from a description of Man- 
annan's bnd. Note, too, that this land is inhabited by a 
' regia virgo ' who can heal Arthur of his wounds, and compare 
Liban's promise to Cuchulinn to cure him of his hurl if he 
will come and live with Fann. 

If we had not the Irish analogues it might be asserted that 
these Avalon passages are un-Celtic, and a simple literary 
development of Geoffrey's exercise upon the Hesperides 
theme. But as we have the Irish analogues it is, I maintain, 
far simpler to look upon the Brythonic wonder isle as akin to 
the Gaelic one, leaving it uncertain for the present whether 
this kinship implies prehistoric mythic community between 
Gaels and Brylhons, or dependence, in historic times, of 
Brythonic upon Gaelic romance,' 

' Cf. M. F. Lot on Glutonbaiy aod Avalon, Bamoniii, July 189;. 
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NON-IRISH CHRISTIAN AMD JEWISH ANALOGUES OF THB.J 
HAPPY OTHKRWORLD 

The Phceniji episode in Maelduin — The Anglo-Sioton E 

discuiised — Tlie Christian apocalypses, the Revelation of St. Johnul 
Revelntion or Peler, the l^ish Pauli. the Vision of Satiuus. Bu-lui&ri) 
Josaphat— The second Sibylline— The lost Ten Tribes— The I 
Enoch — Kelalion of Christian to classic eschatology. 

A CLEW to the direction in which we may profitably s 
is furnished by the very literature we have been considei 
The voyage of Maelduin contains the following incidi 
The wanderers reach an island inhabited by the fift« 
man of the community of Brenainn of Birr. One c 
great bird like a cloud arrives, in its claws a branch C 
great tree bigger than an oak. After a while two | 
eagles come and sleek the great bird with their bills, picl 
off the li<:e that infest it, aiT<J plucking out its old feaÚ] 
Then they strip the berries which grew < 
which the great bird had brought, and cast them into I 
lake so that its foam becomes red. Into the lake goes | 
great bird and washes itself therein, after which the i 
eagles assist it again to thoroughly cleanse itself, and o 
third day it flics away, and swifter and stronger ' 
flight than heretofore, so that it was evident lo all bchrf 
that this was its renewal from old age into youth 
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to the word of the prophet, 'Thy youth shall be rcnev 
like an eagle's,' ' 

It is obvious to any reader fairly acquainted with , 
mediasval and pre-mediieval legend that we have here a 
confused reminiscence of the Phcenix story. Now one of the 
most remarkable monuments of Anglo-Saxon Christian 
literature is the fine poetic version of this legend preserved 
in the Exeter Book, attributed by some to Cynewulf, the 
great Northumbrian poet of the late eighth century, and 
certainly Cyiiewulfian in character, I quote from Mr. 
Gollanci's version in his edition of the Exeter Book, and I 
append the Latin original, of which the Anglo-Saxon is a 
paraphrase. The poem opens with a description of the I 
paradisiacal land in which the Phcenix dwells; this runs to I 
84 lines, corresponding to 30 of the Latin. I give overleaf ' 
both in full ; — 
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I I bave heard tell that there is far hence, 
in easlent parts, a land most noble, 
famed 'mong folk. That tract of earth is not 

4 accessible to majiy o'er mid-earth, 
to many chieftains ; bui it is far removed, 
through mi^'ht of the Creator, from evi!-doere> 
Beauteous is all the plain, blissful with delights, 

5 with all the fairest fragrances of earth ; 
that island is incomparable ; noble the Maker, 
lofty and in power abounding who founded that Inn^a 
There the door of Heaven's realm is oftlimes openedV 

3 in sight of the happy, and the joy of its hannot ' 

revealed. 
Thai is a winsome plain ; green wolds are ther^ 
spacious beneath the skies ; nor rain, nor snow, 
nor breath of frost, nor fire's blast, 

6 nor fell of hail, nor descent of rime, 
nor sun's heat, nor endless cold, 
nor warm weather, nor winter shower 
may there work any harm, but the plain abidetb, 

□ happy and healthful. The noble land 
is all beflowered with blossoms ; nor hills tior 
there stand steep, nor stony clifls 
tower there on high, as here with us ; 

4 nor dells nor dales, nor mountain caves, 
nor mounds nor ritjgcs, nor aught uniimooth, 
abide there, bat that noble plain 
flourisheth 'neath the clouds, blossoming with deligld 

5 This glorious land, this region, is higher 

by twelve fathom measures (as sages, wise vitli stu^ 

reveal to us through wisdom in their writings) 

than aay of the hills that brightly here, in our midstf^ 
: tower high, beneath the stars of heaven. 

Serene is all that glorious plain ; sunny groves ! 
there, 

and winsome woody holts ; fruits fall not there, 

nor bright blossoms, but the trees abide 
S for ever green, as God commanded them. 

In winter and in summer the forest is alike 

bchung with fruits ; ne'er will the leaves 

fade there benealli tlie sky, nor will tlame injtite iboi 
3 never through ihe ages until a final change 

bcf;ill the world. Lo, when once the water's rash. 



PHCENIX 
I Est locus in primo felix Orienle remotus. 
Qua patet a:tenii maxima porta poll, 
Nee tamen a^stivos hiemisve propinquus adortus, 
Sed qua Sol venio fundit ab axe diem. 



Sed nostros mootes, [|Uorum juga cdsa pulanlur 
Per sex bis ulnas eminet ÍUe locus. 

Hie solis nemus est, et consilus aiborc multá 
lo Lucus, pcTpeiua: frondis honore virens. 
Cum Phxthontails tlagrassei ab ignibus axis, 
Ille locus Hammis invioJatus erat ; 



n diluvium mersisset tluctibus orbem, 
Q 
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the ocean's flood, o'erspread all middle-earth, 

yea, all the worlds career, yet tlial noble plain 
44 secure 'gainst every chance, stood e'en then protected 

'gainst the billowy course of those rough waves, 

happy, inviolate, through the grace of God. 

It shall abide thus blooming, until the coming of fire 
48 and the judgment of the Lord, when the homes of deuJ^ J 

men's dark chambers, shall be opened. * 

In that land there is not hateful enmity, 

nor wail, nor vengeance, nor any sign of woe, 
52 nor old age, nor misery, nor narrow death, 

□or loss of life, nor harm's approach, 

nor sin, nor strife, nor sorry exile, 

nor poverty's toil, nor lack of wealth, 
56 nor care, nor sleep, nor grievous sickness, 

nor winter's darts, nor tempests' tossing 

rough 'neath heaven, nor doth hard fitist, 

with cold chill icicles, crush any creature there. 
60 Nor hail nor rime descendeth thence to earth, 

nor windy cloud ; nor falleth water there 

driven by the wind, but limpid streams, 

wondrous rare, spring freely forth ; 
64 with fair bubblÍDgs, from the forests' midst, 

winsome waters irrigate the soil ; 

each month from the lurf of the mould 

sea-cold they burst, and traverse all the grove 
68 at times full mightily. 'Tis the Lord's behest, 

that twelve times o'er that glorious land 

the joyous water-floods should sport 

The groves are all behung with blossoms, 
72 with beauteous growths ; the holt's adornments, 

holy 'neath heaven, fade never there, 

nor do fallow blossoms, the beauty of the forest 

fall then to earth ; but there, in wondrous wise, 
76 Ihe boughs upon the trees are ever laden. 

the fruit is aye renewed, through all eternity. 

On that grassy plain there standctb green, 

decked gloriously, through power of the Holy One, 
80 the fairest of all groves. The wood knoweih no breacl 

in all its beauty ; holy fragrance testelh there 

throughout that land ; ne^r shall it be changed, 

to all eternity, until He who first created it 

shall end His ancient work of fotmer days. 
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Deucalioncas cxuperavit aquas. 



15 Non hue exangues morbi, tion xgta si 

Nec mors cnidelis, nec metus asper odit ; 

Nec scelas inb.iidum, nec opum vcsana cupido, 

Aut Mclus, aut ardens cicdia amore furor ; 

Luctus acerbus abest, et egcstas obsila pannis. 
zo Et curx msommes, et víoleuia fames. 

Non íbi tcmpestas, nec vis furit horrída venli ; 

Nec gelido lerram rore pniiaa tegit ; 

Nulla super campos tendil sua vellera nubcs ; 

Nec cadlt ex alto turbidus humor aqux. 
35 Sed (ons in medio est, quem vivum nomine dicunt. 

Perspicuns, lenis, dulcibus uber aquis. 

Qui semcl cmmpcns per singula tempora raens&m 

Duudecies undis irrigat omce nemus. 

Hic genus arboreum procero slirpite surgeas 
30 Non lapsura solo mitia poma eerit. 
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I have quoted this passage in full, for its intrinsic beauty 
and for the interest it presents in connection with the present 
investigation. The I-alin poem contains 170 lines in all; 
these correspond to 386 of the Anglo-Saxon version, but this 
adds 300 lines in which the story of the Phcenix is elaborately 
allegorised in a Christian sense. The Latin is ascribed to 
Lactantius, aii ascription as old as Gregory of Tours, who 
alludes to it in a work written before 582 a.d. ; the sixth 
century Isidore also knew it, and looks upon verses 15-28 as 
descriptive of Paradise. Modern authority favours the tia£- 
tional authorship,' and Ebert detects a Christian ring io 
certain passages. Be this as it may, the tone of the Latin is 
manifestly less Christian than that of the Anglo-Saxon, whilst, 
in the former, machinery and accessories are Pagan in the 
main. When it is remembered that the Phoenix story first 
appears in Herodotus, that, to cite no other testimonies, it 
is found fully developed in Ovid (Me(. xv.), and is retold after 
Lactantius without any admixture of Christianity by Claudian, 
it is plain that the Christian is the intrusive element. But 
when we compare Lactantius' Phoenix with any other known 
form of the story, we find that its distinguishing feature b 
that description of the happy eastern land, where the Phcemx 
dwells in the grove of the sun, which so closely recalls the 
western wonder-realm of which Manannan is lord, or the sH 
which acknowledges the sway of Midir. Is this then a specific 
Christian contribution to the Phoenix legend ? if so, docs not 
the knowledge of that legend in Ireland give some colour to 
the surmise that this early fourth century Latin poem b In 
part the source of the brilliant descriptions found in the Iibh 
romances of the seventh and eighth centuries ? Tu state the 

' Cf. Rise, Jlieia. Mai. itxi. 1 ElKrt, i.v. Lictiintius, in HOMg 
PUlt. 
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surmise is to beget doubl in it ; but wc must carry ttie investi- 
gation deeper into the past before we can put it on one 
side. 

In the meantime let us note ihat the Phcenix legend is of 
Egyptian origin so far as we know ; that it also, like the Bran 
story, involves the idea of re-birth, as well as of a country free 
from all the ills of this mortal life ; and that neither the Latin 
nor the Anglo-Saxon poem identify this country with the 
heaven of orthodox eschatology, with the paradise of orthodox 
biblical history, or with the millennial period deduced by early 
Christian writers, both orthodox and heretical, from certain 
sayings of Christ.' 

' It ii worth while lo sinle concisely tlic main points in which the Anglo- 
Suon differs fram lh« Latin Pbienix. The dwelling-place of the magic 
bird is an island ; it is removed from the might of cvit-doeis: heaven it 
visible from it ; its trees are not only evet green, but bear perpetual fruit ; 
the land will disappear at the world's end, but abide blooming imiil the 
judgment. 

These traits are perhaps $o general in character, or arise in part so 
naturally out of the more dclinitely Christian lone of the ADglo*5iuon 
poem, Ihat any argument based upon them should not be pushed too far. 
At the same time il is sigoiticaal that in these particulars the Anglo- 
Saxon poem approximates lo the Irish vision ol heaven or the great 
Pleasant Plain, and allows the conjecture of Irish influence thereby. Ai 
it well known, Northumhri», to which district the Anglo-Saion Phoenix 
mngt be iMÍgncd, was evangelised from Ireland, and the closest relations 
subsiiited for many years l>etween the (wo lands; Irish saints, such as 
Fursa, the hero of the oldest Irish vision of heaven and hell, travelled and 
were held in high honour in Britain ; Northumbrian kings, such a* the 
seventh century Aldficd, paiscd years of exile in Ireland and became pro- 
Rcienl in Irish letters. There was opportunity and la spare for Christian 
Ireland, at that period the chief centre of intellectual life in Weslem 
Europe, lo have influenced ihe rising Cbiútian literature of eighth century 
Norlhumbria. 
I Iniereiting questiotu are raised by the Fhoniix story In Maeldutn'i 
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As the Christian element iii the Phccnix seems to comprise 
the Elysium description it is to Christian documents that «e 
must turn for analogues. The work of comparison has been 
singularly facilitated by a recent discovery. Formerly, with 
the exception of the Revelation of John, we possessed no eaxljr 
detailed statement of Christian ideas about life in the other 
world. The Revelation of Peter, a document of high age, of 
wide popularity and authority in the early Church, happily 
supplies the need, and furnishes us with an account of wtitcb 
later apocalyptic writings manifestly made considerable use, so 
that it, far more than the canonical Book of Revelatíon, 
must be regarded as the main source of the extensive Christian 
literature in which Heaven and Hell are described in the fotiD 
of a vision.* 

As far as the Heaven descriptions are concerned it is obvious 
that there is likely to be overlapping in the account of Heaven 
proper, and of the Old Testament Paradise ; that the expected 
millennial dispensation preceding the final judgment would 

Voyage. Does it leprcsect a. lost Lalin version, oi are its pc^culi•Iitíe* 
due to ignoiance and caprice of the Irish staij-tclleií In aJJ nther fnrmt 
0Í tbe legend fire is Ihe purifying snd regenerating element ta which ibe 
i^ed Phoenix resorts. True, Ihe bird is represented as bathing twa1«« 
times, and Gregory of Tours in his account of the poem menliona • blUl 
iniroedUlely preceding Ihe PhoiTtix't self-immolation. Tbi< passage !• 
found neither in the Latin nor in (he Angla-Suon, but it may h>TC 
figured in the form known to the Irish ronuuicer >nd have tugguted 10 
him Ihe incident he mtrrales. Bitt we may also detect the influence of 
that antique Irish legend ot the Well of Wiidom and Inspiration dcrivniB 
its virtue from the magic berries Ihat fall into it, cited sufira (p. 314) la 
the Sinann diHnihfvhas. 

' Unearthed in the cemetery of Akhim in L'ppcr Egypt, together wiUi 
fragments of the apociyptml Gospel of Peter, and the lost Greek teU of 
the Book of Enoch. The lievelation of Peter was lirst eililcd by U. 
Bourianl (Paris. 1891). 1 use Mr. James's edition, Cambildge, lS*>a. 
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probably be depicted with much the same colours; and that, 
in later times, when the millennial belief had waned, tlie 
substance of these descriptions would be used in the portrayal 
of an earthly Utopia, or even of what may be called a legendary 
fairy land, the poem of the Phcenix being an instance in point. 
As Rohde has well remarked ' die reine Idylle ist ihrer Natur 
nach eintonig,' and the fact that these different conceptions 
may all be set forth in much the same manner need not 
necessarily imply dependence of the one upon the other. 
That is a point to be determined by other considerations 
besides the greater or less similarity of the traits under which 
the beauteous country is described. 

The Revelations op John anu Petkr. 
The oldest and most famous of the Christian apocalyptic 
writings, the only one which has been admitted, though with 
many doubts, into the canon, the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine, affords but little material for comparison.' Such 
passages as vii. 16: 'They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat';or xxi. 4: "and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain,' arc 
at once too general in character and too obviously dependent 
upon purely ethical ideas which have already found expression 
in the Prophetic and post-Prophetic phase of Judaism. The 
l^K>cryphal Revelation is of far more interest in this connection 

^than the canonical. I cite the more salient passages. 
The twelve accompany Christ into the mountain and 
beseech sight of one of the righteous brethren departed from 

' Thii is otidetitiiniUble, ir, oi nuiny sehoUrt bold, this Revetalion it 
in Ihe main a Jewish work, wilh definite Chiiitian addilioni and some 
gfiotni Chmlúin rcTÍíion. 
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the world. He grants their request, and there suddenly s^ 
two men, ' their bodies were whiter than any snow and i 
than any rose, and the red thereof was mingled with the n 
and, in a word, I cannot describe the beauty of them.a 
their hair was thick and curling and bright, and beautiful % 
their face and their shoulders like a wreath woven of spilci 
and bright Rowers, or hke a rainbow in the sky, stich was É 
beauty. . . , Then the Lord showed me a very great ^ 
outside this world shining excessively with light, and t 
that was there illuminated with the rays of the sun, i 
earth itself blooming with unfading flowers, and full of sjnces 
and fair-flowering plants, incorruptible and bearing a blessed 
fruit : and so strong was the perfume that it was borne even 
to us from them. And the dwellers in that land were clad in 
the raiment of angels of light, and thdr raiment was like thdr 
land.' 

The Revelation of Peter proceeds to describe the terrors of 
Hell in elaborate detail, and, in the general economy as well 
as in the special features of the vision vouchsafed to the 
Apostles and recorded by Peter, approves itself beyond all 
doubt as the model and main source of the numerous later 
apocalyptic visions. The tendency in these is to reduce on 
the one side, and to intolerably elaborate on the other, the 
description of the abodes reserved for Uie blessed dead and 
for the damned. I select the following passages from the 
illustrative material brought together by Mr. James in his 
edition of the Revelation of Peter, or in his vaiious 
publications in the Cambridge series of Texts and Studies. 

Later Visions. 
In the third century Vision of Saturus, Heaved Is 
described ' as a great space like a garden, having i 
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and flowers of all sorts. The height of the trees was after 
the manner of a cypress, and the leaves of them sang with- 
out ceasing,' Che air of the land has an unspeakable sweet 
odour which nourishes and satisfies the inmates.' 

So too, in the fourth century Visio Pauli : 'And there were 
by the banks of the river, trees planted full of fruits, and that 
land was more brilliant than gold or silver ; and there were 
vines growing on those date-palms, and myriads of shoots, 
and myriads of clusters on each branch ; ' as for the city, ' its 
light was greater than the light of the world, and greater than 
gold, and walls encircle it, and four rivers encircled it flowing 
with milk and honey and oil and wine.* * 

In the History of Barlaam and Josaphat, Josaphat is 
' caught away by certain terrible beings, and passing through 
places which he had never seen, and arriving at a plain of vast 
extent, flourishing with fair and very sweet-smelling Aowlts, 
where he saw plants of all manner of kinds, loaded with strange 
and wondrous fruits, most pleasant to the eye and desirable to 
touch. And the leaves of the trees made clear music to a 
soft breeze and sent forth a delicate fragrance, whereof none 
could tire, as Ihey stirred. . . . And through this wondrous 
and vast plain those fearful beings led him, and brought him 
to a city which gleamed with an unspeakable brightness and 
had its walls of translucent gold, and its battlements of stones 
the like of which none has ever seen. ..." 

Messianic and Utopia Forms. 

The foregoing examples are all taken from the definite gcre 

of legend of which the Revelation of Peter is the model 

~ ind t>-pe, and to which the Irish vision legends, starting in 

: eighth century with the Vision of Fursa, and represented 
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by Midi texn ai Adamnan*» Vision, undoobtedljr bdaa^ In 
an of ttK*e the bappjr and beauteous laod is Banea m the 
ontinaiy accepted KDW gf the term. Early Cbristian Etentme 
Kkewiw «applies «imilar deacnptiora without emplojing the 
VMÍon machtnery. Thus the Eunous dosb^ passage of the 
second Sibylline Oracle, after describing the la» judgsient atid 
the hantshmenl of the wicked to Gehenna, pnxxeds : *Bid 
the uthcri who praciÍMd righteousness and good works, piety 
and uprif^t judgment, angeia shall bear ihem through the 
fmming stream, leading them lo the li^t and to a life without 
core, whither Icndi the undying way of the great God ; three 
Rlreams arc there of wine and milk and honey. Earth dial] 
Ik! equally meatured for all, no walls nor any enclosures shaO 
iplit it up ; atnindancc of fruit shall it bring forth freely of 
Ksclf ; life shall be in common and freed from riches. For no 
poor shall ix there, nor rich, nor any ruler, nor slaves, nor 
flhall any be greater or less, nor kingit, nor lords, but aQ diaU 
l)c alike. None «hall say — 'tis now night or morning ; none — so 
It happened yesterday ; none— so many more days have we to 
(rouble oursvlvu». No spring nor summer, neither winter nor 
niUumn. Neither marriage nor death, no buying nor selling. 
Niithcr sunset nor sunrise, for He shall make one long day.' ' 
Here, although the description is formally one of Heaven, 
of an abode that i.i of blessed spirits, the essence of the 
conce[ition applies rather to a glorified human society, and 
the whole is thus connected with the pre-dispersion Messianic 
Jirwish belief rather than with orthodox Christian ischatology. 
This is but natural considering the nature of the works known 
OD the Sibylline Oracles, a pre-Christian amalgam of Jewish 
and classic conceptions worked over, added to, and continued 
by Chriilian writers. Tlie same historic origin and conditions 
* Oracat* Sibyllioa rcc J- H. Friedlleb, p. 47. 
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«f development may be postulated to account for the earthly 
Iparadise where dwell the Blessed Ones, the descendants of 
f the Rechabites, as it is described in the fifth and sixth century 
Apocalypse of Zosinias the hermit : the seer is carried across 
the river dividing the heavenly land from ours by two trees 
which bend down and waft him over, these trees are ' fair and 
most comely, full of sweet-smelling fruit,' the land was a place 
full of much fragrance, 'there were no mountains on one side 
or the other, but a plain full of flowers all bcgarlanded, and all 
the land was fair.' ' 

The Ten Tribes. 

The legend of the Lost Ten Tribes may be cited in the 
same connection. Their dwelling-place is thus described in the 
Elhiopic * Conflict of Matthew,' translated by the Rev. C. S. 
Malan : its inhabitants ' want neither gold nor silver, neither 
eat flesh nor drink wine, but feed on honey and drinle of the 
dew, . . . the water we drink is not from springs, but from the 
leaves of trees growing in the gardens. . . . Neither do we 
ever wear garments made by the hand of men ; nor is a word 
of lying heard in our land. No man marries two wives, neither 
does the son die before the father. The young do not speak 
before the old ; our women dwell with us, they neither corrupt 
US nor we them ; and when the wind blows, we smell through 
it the smell of gardens. In our land tliere is neither summer 
nor winter, neither cold nor hoar frost ; but on the contrary, a 
breath of Ufe.' = 

The Conflict of the Apostles is a late work, and did the 
story of the wonderland, where dwell the lost tribes of Israel, 
rest upon its authority alone, I should not have cited it. But 

s vouched for by the third century Latin poet Commodian, 



' Junes, 6g. 
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1, 70. Texts and Sludiea. 
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wfhose lines, quoted below, testify to a common source fc»' S 
episode as presented by him, and as found in the ^thiopit 
It should be noted however that one of the touches which 
recurs most constantly in Elysium descriptions is absent from 
his version ; he has nothing to say of the equable and temper- 
ate sunniness of the clime.' 

Christian and Irish Texts comparsd. 

The series of instances might easily be extended, were I 
writing an account of the Elysium conception in Christian 
literature. As it is, I have restricted myself to what is just 
enough to show the wide range, the essential variety, and the 
far-reaching popularity, in early Christian literature, of a 
group of conceptions concerning an extra-terrestrial land free 
from the spiritual, social, and physical evils of this life^ 
Whether it be the orthodox Christian heaven that is pictured, 
or liumanily under Millennial condition, or a fairyland beyond 
the confines of humanity, or a golden age of virtuous innocence 
in the remotest portion of earth or at the dawn of Jiistory, a 
common stock of images and descriptions is dnwn upon, in 

' Mendacium ibi no a esl, std ncque odium ullum ; 
Idcirco n«c morilur filius suos snte paientes ; 
Nk mortuoi plangunt nee lugunl maie at ooslio, 
950 Expectant qucmUiii resarrectioneinque futniam. 
Non animam ultam vescuntur odditis etcis, 
Sed olera tantum, quod sit sine sanguine fuso. 
Justltia pieni ialibalo corpore vivuot. 



Id litis Bi 



; genesis exercet impia ' 



9S5 ifoJi febrei accedunt in illis, non liigorB ucva, 
Obtemperant quaniam univcrsa candide le^s ; 
Qu^ nos el ipsi sequemur pure viveaies ; 
Mors laotum aderat et labor, nam cetera surda. 
[Carmen Apologet. vt 
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' which we recognisK elements familiar to us from the Voyage of 
Bran and allied Irish romances. 

There is an apparent widening and humanising of these con- 
ceptions in the Christian lexis that have been cited. The 
earliest are purely eschatologicaJ, and in more or less accord 
with orthodox dogma ; in one of the latest, the Phcenis, the 

Í Christian element is minimised, or rather has the appearance 
of bemg alien and intrusive. It is precisely this legend which 
bi its latest form presents the closest an^^ogies to the Irish 
Otherworld description ; it is this legend of which there are 
obvious traces in a romance (the Voyage of Maelduin) belonging 
to the Otherworld cycle as it may be called ; it is the later form 
of the legend which is nearest to the Irish tales, geographically and 
chronologically. The surmise again forces itself upon us — are 
not the Irish conceptions a further step in the de-Christianising 
of a Heaven ideal found, in its perfection, in Christian writings 
of the first century ? Such an hypothesis assumes that the Irish 
used the presentments of this ideal in two ways, developing 
them in strict accord with their Christian tone and tendency 
in such works as tt-e Visions of Adaninán and Fursa on the 
one side, and extr.cting from them ornamental accessories for 
poetic recreations of narive mythology, such as the Voyage of 
Bran or the Wooing of Etain on the other. In the first case 
they retained a main characteristic of the Christian vision of 
the Otherworld, the description of Hell ; in the second they 
eliminated this element altogether, as did the author of the 
Phtenix. 

If the Christian examples I have cited were out earliest 
obtainable starting-point, it would be necessary to test this 
and the first step would he to tabulate the dilfer- 
en the Irish and the Christian accounts, instead of 
io£ ourselves as ia the foregoing pages to acceiktuating the 
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points of contact. But the Christian conception of an 
world, as depicted in the literature of the first four centuries, 
is simply the last link of a long chain the earlier links of 
which are accessible to us, 'I'he consideration of Otherwotld 
conceptions in literature chronologically older than Christianity 
must be our next step. 

One source of the Christian account has already been 
mentioned, the Jewish Messianic belief, Tiie vision fonn 
in which this belief is embodied is reprcs(^nted to a slight 
extent in the canonical collection by the Book of Daaic), 
but far more fully in a number of Apocryphal writings, dating 
between ijo B.C. and the time of Christ, of which the 
Book of Enoch may be taken as a representative.' The con- 
nection between this literature and the Christian Apocalypses 
is manifest, and the description in Enoch of Heaven, or rather 
of the Messianic kingdom to be established by the Son of 
Man alter the final judgment, offers some interesting points of 
comparison. The Paradise account in Genesis furnishes 
many elements, and is probably responsible for msistenoe 
upon the wondrous tree, the fruit of which is to nourish ihe 
elect, and its sweet odour shall enter into their bones (c. Jouv.) ; 
other traits may be due to reminiscences of Bahy Ionian 
mythology, such as the assignment of Sheol (the land of the 
dead awaiting judgment and resurrection) to the ^Vest (c. xvil). 
Gut the chief note is ethical, the reaffirmation and elaboration 
of the prophetic vision of the triumph of righteousness, slbcit 
material traits are by no means lacking ; after the establishment 
of the Messianic kingdom 'tJie plant of righteousness and 
uprightness will appear, labour will prove a blessing ; rightcotia- 
ness and uprightness will be established in joy for ever. And 
then will all the righteous escape and will live till they beget & 
' I quote fioin Mr. Cbulu'» cdiúon, Luadon 189;. 
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thousand children, and all thu clays of their youth and their 
old age will they complete in peace. And in those days will 
the whole earth be tilled in righteousness, and will all be 
planted with trees and be full of blessing. And all desirable 
trees will be planted on it . . . the vine will yield wine in 
abundance, and of all the seed which is sown will each 
measure bear ten thousand, and each measure of olive will 
yield ten presses (c x.). Again (c. xxv.) it is stated of the elect, 
'they shall live a long life upon earth, even as thy (Enoch's) 
forefathers hved, neither in their days shall sorrow, distress, 
trouble, or punishment afflict them/ 

It is curious in view of the Christian Irish division of the 
Othcrworld into four parts, traced by Professor Zimmer to 
influence of the older pagan belief upon Christian doctrine, 
that in Enoch the souls of the dead ate collected and sorted 
out according to their merits into four regions of Sheol. The 
first division comprises the righteous that suffered persecution 
and martyrdom ; the second the righteous dying a natural 
death ; the third for the sinners that escape punishment in 
this life ; the fourth for the sinners punished in tJiis life 
(ch. xxii.). 

Christian and Classic EscHATotocv, 

A careful comparison of Jewish and Christian Apocalyptic 

writings makes it evident, however, that much in the lattor 

cannot be derived from the former." This is notably the case 

' Se«>slo thUE. de Faye, Let apocalypses juiv«i, Pant, 1891; Dietrich, 
Nekyia, Lcipd);, 1893, and Chfttla'i Book of Enoch, faiiim. A valuable 
articlt juil isioed in the /etoiiA (fuaritrly Knirui fur June 1895 may also 
be consulted with adTantage, Di. K. Kohlet, The Pre-Tílmudic Haggada 1 
The Apocaiypse of Abiaham and its Kindred. The Rev. Dr. Gutct, in 
U( Ullcle, Hebrew Visions of UcU and Paradise {JatansU tf iht Ht^al 
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with the account of Hell, which occupies a far larger space b 
all the Christian visions (saving always the Revelation of 
John, the most closely akin of any to the pre-Christian Jcwidi 
Apocalypses) than that of Heaven. The general economy and 
the special details of this account in the great mass of the visions, 
argue a common source. It has lately been claimed wilh 
convincing learning that this source must be sought for, not in 
Jewish, but in Greek conceptions, that the Christian Hdl 
derives immediately from the Hellenic one. This dependence 
of Christian upon classic eschatology has recently been brought 
to the notice of the general public by Professor Percy Gardner, 
Contemporary Sevtew, March 1895)1 but it is unfamiliar 
enough to deserve a brief exposition of Ihe facts upon 
which it is based. For a full presentment of the theory the 
reader is referred to Dietrich's Nekyia. The original Greek, 
possibly pan-Aryan, Hell would seem to have been a place of 
filth and gloom. It becomes really prominent in Greek 
literature from the fifth or sixth centuries B.C. onwards, a pro- 
minence due to the marked extension of Orphic-Pythagorean 
doctrines at the period. The salient element of these docirioea 
is an eschatological one ; they strenuously insist upon the 
terrors of the Otherworld, enhancing thereby the force of thdl 
claims to provide, through the medium of the mysteries, a a 
of escape, both from the tortures of the penal Hell, and the 
burdensome ' circle of life,' or cycle of re-birth. Hell is c 
ceived of as purificatory, fire as lustral, the punishment b 

AsiatU Society, July 1893) has claimed a JewUh origin for ihe Apoc&ljrpMi 
of Petet on ihe slranph of Jewish visions known lo us in tMts many 
cenlurics later in date. I can only agree With Dietrich, 223, that snch a 
contention is entirely wrong- The history of Jewish belief caacemiiig ibe 
(iituie life has been minutely traced by F. Schwally, Jildische Vorstellungen 
vom Lcbea nach dem Tode, Ldpiig 1893, and 11 has been amply proved 
that Ihe ujchalology of JuJaism is late and borrowed. 
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fitted to the crime. A consistent and orderly economy of 
Hell is thus cL-iborated, the main features of which reappear 
almost unchanged in the Christian Apocalypses. But their spirit 
is changed all for the worse; divorced from the underlying 
conception of purification through suffering, the penalties of 
Hell became simple tortures, the lustra! aspect of fire yields to 
that in which it is the unrivalled agent for inflicting pain. 

The evolution thus briefly sketched can be traced with 
almost absolute certitude owing to the richness of tlie material 
and the elaborate complexity of the Greek system of Other- 
world punishment in its later stages. In the nature of things 
the same certainty cannot be expected in the case of Heaven 
delineations, which are everywhere both scantier and simpler. 
But the a priori likelihood that Christian eschatology derives 
much of the material equipment of its Heaven from the same 
source upon which it draws so largely for its Hell, is sufficiently 
Strengthened by an examination of the evidence, as we shall 
now see, to deserve the name of certainty. 

Before proceeding further a possible objection of principle 
may be considered. Comparison between Irish and Christian 
beliefs is, it may be urged, fruitful from the known historic 
influence of the Christian faith upon Ireland. But are not 
Greek and Irish mythic literatures too remote to allow of 
prolitable comparison? Hardly; the hypothesis of pre- 
historic community of mythic beliefs is by no means to be 
rejected a priori, whilst if it prove untenable, there still remain 
the possibilities of historic contact of the Hellenic world upon 
Celtdoni during the four centuries preceding Christianity, or of 
le influence of classic culture upon Ireland consequent upon 
introduction of Christianity. This premised, I will proceed 

cite from Greek literature examples of the Othcrworld, con- 

ied of as an alxide of bliss and freedom from earthly ills, 

K 




CHAPTER XI 

CLASSIC ACCOUNTS OF THE HAPPY OTHBRWORI 

Homer— Rohde's view of tlie Hamcríc Hades and of the develapmenil 
Elysium conception ia Greece : objeclioas thereto — Hesiod — Ew 
mylbical allusions — Pindar^ — The PericTcan age — Varying accoitntA • 
Elysium as Oulerwofld and Underworld — Romanlie and didactic Dae ■ 
Ihe conception, Hyperborean, later Toralisalion of the marvid land i 
India — Lucian — Greek the main soiuce of Christian 
descriptions — Parallel between Greek and Irish Hysium romance — Rcai 
developRienl of Greek belief— Sertorius and St. Brandan — HonC 
ClaDdian— The Vergitian Utopia and Kysiiun- Siunmary of dii 
development of the conception — liisb account related la curlier itag 
The free love element in the Irish accounts — The chastity ideal in Cb 
literature — Parallel of the formal mytholoEJcal elemenli in Greek I 
Irish literature 

Earlv Epic Account of Otherworld. 
The consideration of any manifestation of the Hellenic SpiiH 
must start from the Homeric poems. It is in these, at oni 
the earliest and the most characteristic products of the Creek 
genius, that we find perhaps the most vivid presentment of |be 
Happy Otherworld, one upon which following generations ol 
singers and thinkers do but ring the changes. In the Fourth 
Book of the Odyssey, Mcnelaus relates how, having capttired 
Proteus by stratagem, he seeks from the Ancient of the sea 
foreknowledge of the fate of his compeers, and of his own 
Proteus prophesies to him : ' But thou, Menelaus, lon o 
Zeus, art not ordained to die and meet thy fate in Argo*, thi 
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pasture land of horses, but the deathless gods will convey 
thee to the Elysian plain and the world's end, where is Rha- 
damanthus of the Fait Hair, where life is easiest for men. No 
snow is there, nor yet great storm, nor any rain ; but alway 
ocean sendeth forth the breeze of the shrill West to blow cool 
upon men : yea, for thou hast Helen to wife, and thereby 
they deem thee to be son of Zeus.' ' Noting that Menelaus 
does not die, but is conveyed away from this earth, though 
not to the company of the gods, and that this privilege is 
granted him not from any personal merit, but solely because 
of his relation to Helen, herself of the race of the deathless, 
we pass on to other passages which portray a land fairer and 
happier than the earth known to men. True, these do not 
expressly refer to a country to which mortal men may be 
transported out of this life, but rather to remote fairy lands, 
access to which, though difhcuit, is not impossible ; return 
from which, though rare, is not miraculous. Of such a Wind 
is the isle of Syria, which the swineherd thus describes to 
Odysseus : ' There are the turning places of the sun. It is not 
very thickly peopled, but the land is good, rich in herds and 
flocks, with plenty of corn and wine. Dearth never enters the 
land, and no liatcful sickness falls on wretched mortals.'* 
Such a land, again, was doubtless, in its origin, that of 
Phieacia, but here the picture is so far humanised as to have 
well-nigh lost its mythic atmosphere. So, too, in the fifth 
book, with Calypso's isle ; full of delight and beauty though it 
be, yet these lack the mythic touch and tone, found only in 
the goddess's words when Hermes bids her, from Zeus, to part 
, with her mortal lover : ' Hard are ye gods and jealous ex- 
ceeding who ever grudge goddesses openly to mate with men, 
f any make a mortal her dear bedfellow. Even so when 
' Odyssey, Butchei uitl Lang, 66. ' Odyssey, 25J. 
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rosy-fingcred Dawn took to her Orion for a lover, ye godi 
ihat live at case were jealous thereof. ... So, too, when 
fair-trcssed Demetcr yielded to her love, and lay with lasion 
in the thrice ploughed fallow field, Zeus . . . slew hiin. So 
again ye gods now grudge that a mortal man should dwell 
with me, . . . him have I loved and cherished, and I said 1 
would make him to know not death and age for ever.' ' 

The immortal dames of Hellas are thus fain of mortal 
embraces as are those of Erin, and the lure they hold forth « 
the sanie^freedom from death or decay. The main di/Terence 
in the situation, as conceived by the poels of either race, is 
the greater strength among the Greeks, as compared with the 
Irish, of patriarchal and marital authority, Zeus will not 
allow a subordinate goddess the freedom of choice MaDannsn 
concedes to his wife. 

The Odyssey thus knows of a land whither mortals may, as 
an exception, be transported by special favour of the gods ; of 
lands excelling earth in fertility and delight, to which mortals 
may penetrate in the ordinary course of nature; of lands 
dwelt in by amorous goddesses who attract and retain 
favoured mortals. It also knows of a region set apart for the 
immortal ones, even as the sid are set apart for the Tuuba 
De Danann ; in Greek, as in Irish belief, this region is defi- 
nately associated with mountains. The Greeks localised 
their seal of the gods on Oiympus, and Homer uses in por- 
traying it the colours with which he had pictured the rcalra 
ruled over by Rhadamanthus ; 'it standeih fast for ever. 
Not by winds is it shaken, nor ever wet with rain, nor doth 
the snow come nigh thereto, but most clear air is spread about 
it cloudless, and the white light floats over it. Therein ihe 
blessed gods are glad for all their days.' ' 

> Odyssey, rg-So. * OAjwmj, 9J. 
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In the post-Homeric epic poems, the transference of heroes 
to an Elysian land, of which Ptoteus' prophecy to Menelaus is 
the only definite instance in the works ascribed to Homer 
himself, is of frequent occurrence. The Kypria told how 
Artemis carried off Iphigenia ; the jEthiopis, how Zeus, at the 
request of his mother Eos, grants deathlessness to Mcninon, 
and how Thetis carried off the body of Achilles from the 
funereal pile to Leuke, the 'while isle;' the TeUgoiiia, how 
Telegonus, son of Ulysses and Circe, slain unwittingly by his 
father, is carried off by his mother to the island -iiaea, where 
(married to Penelope !) he leads an undying life.' This idea 
appears still further developed in Hesiod. In the Works and 
Days the poet sketches the past history of mankind ; fourth 
of the races known lo him is the godlike kin of the heroes, 
whom the older world called half gods. ' ^Var, alas, and horrid 
discord ruined them, some fell around seven-gated Thebes, 
some in the Trojan's land, whither, shipping o'er the mighty 
welter of the waves, they went for fair-tressed Helen's sake. 
Death wrapped them in night. Zeus the father decreed for 
others a stead at the world's end, far off from the immortals 
{where reignelh Kronos)." There they dwell evermore, with 
minds tmtroubled, by the waves of ocean deep, in the isles of 
the blessed. Heroes most fortunate, to whom thrice yearly 
earth yields honey-swecl fruits.' 
One poem, the Odyssey, thus supplies parallels to all the 
I salient traits of the Irish conception of the Happy Olhcrwotid, 
t in works of almost equal age we find the first traces of 
' heaven,' a happy land that is reserved for mortals of ex- 
Eeptional deserts, after death has removed them from this 



' Rolidc, 78, <///?. 

* Thi» vef»e ii rcEatdwl a 

«•Pindane. 
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earth. Before citing and discussing later instances from 
Greek mythic literature, some idea must be formed as to the 
date of the passages in the Odyssey, and their relation both to 
the statements of post-Homeric writers, and to the beliefs 
concerning life after death set forth in the oldest monument 
of Greek imagination, the Iliad. The lateness of the Odyssey, 
as compared with the Iliad, and thi: fact that it has been in- 
terpolated down to the period of the post-Homeric epics, are 
taken as established. 

Rohde's View of Epic Belief. 
The most exhaustive and stimulating study of Hellenic 
beliefs concerning the soul and life after death is that of Erwin 
Rohde in Psyclu ; Seelenculi und Vitsterblkhkeitsglaubt der 
Gfiechen (Freiburg. 1890-94). An excellent summary of his 
argument, in so far as the Homeric belief is concerned, is 
furnished by Miss Harrison in her notice of the lirst section of 
this work (Classical Review, iv. 376-77). 1 need make no 
apology for transcribing the essential parts of this summary: 
'The gist of Rohde's contention is this: Homer (taking 
Homer for epic tradition generally) believes that something 
persists after death ; that something is no more life, though it 
is called Psyche ; rather it is the very opposite of life, it is the 
shadowy double of a man deprived of all the characteristics 
of life. This something, as soon as the body is burnt, goes 
away to a place, apart, remote, from which there is no ix>ssi- 
bility of return. Further, this something, once gone to Hades, 
has no power for good or evil on the living. In a word, the 
Homeric world is haunted by no ghosts . . . hence after the 
funeral there is no cultus of the dead, no ofTcrÍnga al the 
tomb : all is done. In this respect Homeric faith is markedly 
different from thai of most primitive peoples. Usually the dead 
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{ ghost haunts his tomb, is locally powerful, must be 
tended and appeased. Moreover, in post-Homeric tiroes vre 
find an elaborate cultus of the dead, hero-worship, and the 
whole apparatus of a faith that recognises the power of the 
departed soul. . . . Here, Rohde contends, and we believe 
rightly, that this faith and this ritual existed before Homer, 
and that in his poems there are traces of its survival ; that 
during the period of epic influence it slept for a time ... he 
believes in fact in the epic break of tradition. ... To the 
existence of the Homeric break Hesiod gives incidental and 
most interesting testimony. His five ages are characterised 
not more by their moral standard than by their status after 
death. One after the other they follow in regular decadence 
with but one break in their continuity, and that for ihc epic 
heroes. The golden race after death are happy dairooos, 
guardians of men ; the remotest tradition then known to 
Hesiod shows a belief in the (jí//j'/'/v and local^ presence of the 
souls after death. The men of the silver race, disobedient to 
Zeus, buried in the earth, but still were powerful and wor- 
shipped after death. The iron race went down to Hades 
nameless. The fourth race, the heroes of Thebes and Troy, 
interrupt the downward sequence — a part of them "death 
covered," and they reappeared no more ; a few, the exception 

^ always, Zeus kept alive, they never suiTered death, but they 
srere translated to remote regions, islands of the blessed. 
This is perfectly consistent with Homeric faith — if you die, 
yo" end; if you are favoured by the gods, you arc trans- 
lated." 

Believing strongly as he does in this fundamental distinction 
^between the Homeric Otherworld — land of shades, bereft 
X cannot mc my 
upon them. 
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of joy and efforl, of influence upon the fortunes of mortals — 
and the ghost world testified to by later Greek religion and 
postulated by him in pre-Homeric limes from such survivals 
as the description of the funeral rites of Patroklos, Rohde is 
led to regard the picture of the Elysian land which we find 
in the Odyssey as a reaction against the weary hopelessness of 
the after-life vision vouchsafed for instance to Ulysses in his 
descent into Hades. Humanity was not to he cheated of its 
hopes; the poetic imagination of the race, working freely, 
created and embellished in the Elysian fields a last refuge for 
the yearnings of the human heart. The ideal of a land, pre- 
eminent in all the heart can desire, access to which is not (ron 
through death (Ma/ could only lead to the ' darkness and 
shadow,' 'desolate of joy,' 'where dwell the senseless dead, 
phantoms of men outworn '),' but by the favour of the gods, 
in which the ^i'X'Í docs not quit the body, freed as this is 
from the decay inherent in mortal things, thus presupposes 
the mournful epic faith concerning life and death and the 
unconquerable recoil of the human mind from a belief so 
purely pessimistic. The elements of the new idea! are latent 
in the Iliad ; the gods can throw the veil of invisibility over 
their favourites;^ Zeus hesitates whether he shall not catch up 
Sarpedon alive and send him living to the land of wide Lykis 
(Iliad, xvi.). It is but a step to the conception that the gods 
by transferring mortals to a land akin to their own divioc 
dwelling, by making them free of the divine food from which 
they derive their immortal vigour, should be able to confer 
upon them the most cherished of the divine atttibutcs, death' 
lessness. But this step had not been I^í--i'ti w1iíei ih^ Illnil 
finally assumed the form under which 
us, nor when the poet of the Elcventlj 
' Odyiicy, \i. - Cr\ ! 
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sent his heto to Hades. Had he known of the fair region 
promised by Proteus to Menelaiis, he would not have doomed 
Achilles, (lower of Grecian manhood, to the joyless land where, 
as the hero himself says, 'belter to live upon the soil as the 
hireling of another, than bear sway among all the dead who 
are no more.* 

The Elysium fashioned by Greek fancy as a protest against 
the cheerless creed of the epics was onginaily no ' heaven ' in 
our sense of the word. Neither worth nor valour give the 
mortal a claim upon its enjoyments. And although the 
favoured few to whom access to the happy land is granted 
acquire the divine attribute of immortal youth, they do not, 
as do the gods, exercise a steady and acknowledged influence 
upon human affairs. No ethical demand for the reward of 
human excellence originated the conception of this fairyland, 
nor was it started by worship paid lo departed mortals for 
purposes of veneration or conciliation. In a word, the belief 
is not religious. It may possibly have grown up spontaneously 
"n the post-epic development of Greek literature, as it may 
Iso be due to introduction into Greece of parallel Baby- 

itan myths. 



Rohde's Views Discussed. 



So for the German scholar. His account of the develop- 
ment of Greek aftcr-Hfe belief brings into sharp prominence 
two phenomena— the apparent inconsistency of the Homeric 
Hades with the well -developed funereal cults which lasted in 
full vigour for many hundred years after Homer's time, and 
the belief, inconsistent also according to him with the Homeric 
presentment of Hades, of a happy land to which heroes may 
be translated escaping death. This belief, found in the later 
5 of the Odyssey, in the post-Homeric epics, and in 
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Hesiod, he holds to be decidedly later than the real Homrtíé' 
creed as exhibited in the Iliad and in Ulysses' descent into 
Hades, and to be probably due to foreign influence, 

I would ask, is this not to build too much upon certain 
peculiarities of the Achilles saga, the subject of the Hiad and 
of a portion of the Odyssey, which are conditioned, perhapSi 
far more by the nature of the story and by unchangeable 
literary conventions than by the religious belief of the poet or 
of his time? The story of Achilles is tragic, as is that of aU 
the great heroes, and the poet can allow nothing to interfere 
with the tragic impression he wishes to leave upon the minds 
of his hearers. Let us lake a strictly parallel case from the 
literature we have been considering, the pre-Christian heroic 
epics of Ireland. Here too we have visions of the happy 
Elysium ; here too it is reserved not for the great and famous 
heroes, for CucHulinn or Conall Cearnach, for Diarmaid or 
Oscar, but for personages, otherwise unknown, as Bran, or 
unconnected, save indirectly, with any great cycle, as Connla, 
or for a subordinate character of the cycle, as Oisin. The case 
of Cuchulinn is spccLilly to the point ; he is a god's son, he 
has enjoyed, in Faery, a goddess's love. How easy 'twould 
have been to picture Lug, Lord oflhe Fairy Cavalcade from the 
Land of Promise, descending to the aid of his mighty son and 
carrying hira off to taste in the company of Fann the delights 
of the land which knows not age nor decay. No, there must 
be no weakening of the tragic tone. The hero must go to 
his doom, and he must suffer his doom utterly, and so ihc 
last glimpse we have of him is as he fastens himself by bis 
breast-girdle to the pillar-stone in the plain ' that he might 
not die seated nor lying down, but that he might die standing 
up.' ' The sole consolation afforded is the vengeance WTOU^ht 
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upon the hero's slayers by his comrade Conall Cearnach and 
his faithful steed, the Grey of Macha' 

And if the story-teller has pictured the fate of the Irish, as 
the poet of the Iliad has pictured that of the Greek, hero, 
unrelieved by any vision of after bliss, so too the Irish 
' translated ones ' have this marked characteristic in common 
with Menelaus and his compeers. Their translation is con- 
nected with no worship paid to them, nor is any influence 
upon mortal affairs ascribed to them. 

The parallel between Greek and Irish heroic legend is, in 
this particular, extraordinarily close, so close that explanation 
in the one case must be in some degree applicable to the 
other before we can admit its validity. Yet it will hardly be 
contended that the development postulated by Rohde ob- 
tained in Ireland as well as in Greece, that the Irish shanachie 
imagined his land of women as a protest against the fate 
assigned to Cuchulinn and his peers in the heroic epics. At 
the utmost, might it be urged, that even as the introduction of 
Oriental myths into the Hellas of the eleventh to eighth centuries 
st.c, supplied the Greek poets with a canvas upon which to 
embroider their fantasies, so classic and Christian legends 
brought into the Ireland of the Tourth to seventh centuries a.d., 
furnished a similar niolif to Irish literature and determined 
a similar development. But the inadequacy of snch an 
hypothesis to explain the essentia! kinship of the Greek 
and Irish accounts must strike every unprejudiced reader. 

' The Chiisliiui sciibc to whom we owe the veruon pre«;tvcd in the 
Book of Lcimter adds : ' Bui the soul of Cuchultnn appeared al Emnln 
Macha to the fifty quecDB who hod loved him, and Ibey s*.w him flo>ling 
in his ipirit chnriot, sml ihcy heard hini chant n mystic song of the coming 
of Christ and thediy of doom.' This lauffrerm ±ádÍtion to the old heroic 
tale is entirely of a piuce with some of Ihe later Greek developments ot 
tbc epic stories. 
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In any case it would not spply to the following parallel from 
Norse heroic myth. 

By the time the legends of the Scandinavian heroic sagas 
had been fashioned into the fonn under which they haw 
come down to us, Scandinavian mythic belief had been 
systematised, and its eschatology in especial bad been 
elaborated with dogmatic precision. \Vheiher this develop- 
ment was conditioned, as is now generally held, by contact 
and in competition with Christianity, need not here bo 
discussed. Certain it is that ihe men who sang of Sigurd 
and Helge believed in Walhalla, a place of reward and 
delight for the brave warrior. Yet the poet of the Helge lay, 
many details of which presuppose the Walhalla creed in its 
most advanced form, is compelled, at the risk of glaring 
inconsistency, to disregard it in order to obtain that supreme 
eSect of tragic pathos which sets his work among the master- 
pieces of human utterance. The dead hero, roused by the 
cruel tears of Sigrun, comes to her, not from the hall of 
Woden where he sits feasting with his peers, but from the 
barrow, the house of the ghosts, where he lies drenched with 
gory dew, his hands cold and dank ; and she, though hersdf 
one of Woden's maidens, follows him into the barrow, 
lying, she alive, in the arms of the dead.' 

> Rydberg (Teutonic Mythology, London, 1SS9, sect. Qj) ho! tntde ta 
ingenious Btlenpt lo explain «Wiiy their jneonsislendcs. A<xording to táoi 
that which remained in the liarrow was Ihe iatig liai or aiter f£9 of IlelfV 
whose Inie wealth was in Walhalla. Disturbei] b; Signin't UncDt tU| 
wcnl back lo the liairow, united itself with Ihe Aaiig itii «nd 
reappeared before Signin. It U possible that the camplicated b 
concerning the vilid principle and the forme under which life man 
itself in this nod in Ibe Othcrworld, which Rjdberg cxtmctE fiom tke 
Eddoic poems may have been held bj a, few thinkers, but t cannot Mine 
that they were widely held or iJut It is necentry to resort to them in 
order to accuunt ft» the Ilelge and 5i(^n story. 
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I would urge that beliefs concerning the Hereafter, of an 
essentially dilTerent, nay, of a strongly inconsistent nature, may 
thus subsist side by side, not only at the same time, but even 
in the mind of the same poet or poet group ; and that poetic 
treatment of these and like ideas is determined as much by 
artistic convention as by racial or individual belief. The facts 
upon which Rohde bases his hypothesis of a profound change 
in Greek faiih concerning the future slate at the time the Iliad 
was composed, and of a later change in this faith, due origin- 
ally to Oriental influence, do not, to my mind, justify such far- 
reaching conclusions. Greek belief, at the time of and long 
anterior to the Iliad, in a western island Elysium is not, I 
would urge, negatived by the undoubted fact that the 
Odyssey is on the whole the later of tlie two epics. Nor is it 
necessary to resort to Oriental influence to account for the 

» vision of (he Elysian fields. The probability of such in- 
{Buence must be judged by other considerations. 
Hesiodic Accounts. 
I am strengthened in this conviction that the Elysium ideal 
among the Greeks is not necessarily, as compared with the 
Homeric presentment of Hades, late and of foreign importa- 
tion by the fact that its main elements are found in Hesiod in 
a different setting. Not only docs he mention the Hcsperldes 
who beyond Ocean's stream guard the golden apples and the 
gotil fruit-yielding trees (Theogony, v. 215 el seg.), a story to 
which 1 shall presently return, but he has in his account of 
the first, the golden age of mankind, an instructive parallel — 
'like gods lived they with ever untroubled mind, free from 
work and care, ay, even from age's burden ; unchanging in 
their bodies' form Ihcy enjoyed a pcrjtetual round of feasting, 
eliveied ftora every ill ; rich were tlieir plains in flocks, be- 
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loved were ihey of the blessed gods, and when ihey di 
as if they sank to sleep ' {Works and Days, verses i lo, 
Now after death these happy beings become Saí/iovtt, 
ters of Zeus' will, guardians of mortals, warders off of eril, 
protectors of righteousness, dispensators of divine punishmenL 
Rohde has himself connected the Hesiodic account with the 
earlier forms of ancestor worship, and has insisted that it is, 
essentially, older than that of Homer, and in the direct line 
Grecian belief, whereas the epic account represents, as i 
have seen, a break in the tradition. But, if this is so, why 
separate Hesiod's description of the life led by the golden 
age men from the remainder of his picture of these bcíngi^ 
why not recognise the main outlines of the Elysium ideal u 
pre-Homeric? Nay more, if, as I believe, the belief tn a 
gold age at the dawn of the world, a paradise that is, is yom^^er 
than the belief in a god's garden outside the world and " 
been derived from it, the Hesiodic account, belonging a 
does to this secondary stage, testifies beyond all doubt lo the 
pre-Homeric existence of the earlier stage.' 

Whether or no the vision of Elysium be as old as any other 
portion of pre-Hesiodic Greek literature, must be left uncer* 
tain for the present. As far as post-Hesiodic literature is 
concerned, we can trace with accuracy the development 
the conception, and can account satisfactorily for its varjow 
manifestations. ^Ve meet with a number of expresstona^ 
images, episodic allusions, scattered throughout Greek litoa* 
lure, applicable only by reference to the Happy Othcrworid 
we also find the elements of the vision used by povts sod 

' Rohde ailmits |9g') thnl the golden age legend m<i^ be older than 
Hciiod ; but alio turmises that his desctiplion may be bucd npon : ~ 
accounU of Elysium to that found in Proteus' prophecy lo McnduK- 
Tliis stiikcs one u a very fcccud hypcilhesis. 
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thinkers in the elaboration of an ethical scheme of the Here- 
after, to which they furnish the constituents of a heaven, as 
) counterpart to the hell, which, under the influence of the 
brphic-Pythagorean doctrines, was being evolved during the 
pme period. Again, these same elements figure as materials 
p the description of an Utopia, sometimes conceived in a vein 
■ pure fantasy, sometimes with a clearly marked sociological 
Ltd ethical intent. 
1 Earlv Mvthical Accounts. 

Dietrich, in his already cited work, has brought together a 
number of passages referabie to Elysium in its earlier stage of 
development, some few of which maybe mentioned here,' From 
of old this happy realm is connected with the sun-god. Thus 
Sophocles speaks of Phoebus' garden over across ocean's flood 
at the world's bounds, where flows the stream of night. There 
sun goes to sleep, there he pastures and stables bis steeds ; 
its shady laurel grove the son of Zeus rejoins his wife and 
babes, when he sinks into the depths of dark and holy 
night ; there is his palace, full of sweet savours in a golden 
chamber of which he stores his beams. This resting-place of 
the sun-god is also the garden of the Hesperides, the singing 
daughters of Night, guardians of the golden apples, together 
witV the dread inspiring dragon whom Keto bore to Phorkys. 
From the Hesperides to the Ethiopians is the sun-god's daily 
round, as Mimncrmus sings. And there, Euripides, in a famous 
chorus of the Hippolylus, places the palace of the gods. 
'There stands Atlas, warder of Heaven's bounds, and there 
the daughters of Hesperus who watch o'er the golden apples. 
There is the palace where was wedded the king of the 
immortals, there nectar foams, and earth yields to the gods 
ic undying food of this blessed life.' 

' Dietrich, <if. cil. 18 tl Iff. 
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In these echoes of antique legend, younger as ihe 
the date of tlieir composiliyn or transcription than 
epic presentment of the heroes' resting place, we arc 
ported into an older and purely mythic world, even as the Irish 
Dinmheitchai legends, younger though they be than the stories 
of Bran or Connla, yet have their roots in an older and purer 
stage of mythic fancy. In neithercase does the earlier recorded 
text suffice to account for the later one. 

But Greek fancy was not busied alone with the sun-god's 
wonderland in the west. The eastern mansion whence be 
issues is the subject of hke fables. Hence the account of llic 
sun's feasting among the noble Ethiopians, hence the raythtc 
importance of Lycia (the light land), of Fhoinike (the ruddy 
land), of Erytheia (the ruddy sea, out of which the sun rises; 
the ruddy island where Geryon pastures his flocks). 

To a later but still an early stage would seem to belong the 
designations and allusions which connect this region with the 
land of departed souls. Of such a kind is the Leucadian, 
the white rock past which, in the Odyssey, Hermes leads the 
souls of the wooers to the ' mead of Asphodel where dwell the 
phantoms of men outworn.' 'To leap from the Leueotdian 
rock,' long remained in Greece a proverbial equivalent of ' to 
die.'» 

^ Among Ihe talcs collecled in Ar^llshire by the Rev. D. hf aclnnos, aad 
published in the second volume of Wait and Stray» of Celiic TndÍIÍMi, b 
one enlillcd Younj; Manus. The hero is suckled by a mysli^riutisaiidiiugbly 
wom*n itftcr he has killed nil his mortal niines. A> her reward «tw uka 
hiru to accompany her •. ' ihey set off, and m they were wallfÍBB towarA 
Ihe shore, ihcy come to high rocky ptrdpices. Here d)e look hotil at 
the boy ant! Uircw bim over, nnd lie <na.% seen no more.' Qui uarcb bdng 
made for him by the gardener (who app«an In Ihe talc cnJowpd trilli 
supdhuma» power»), the boy is found 'playing thintyon the shon with 
«gold club and a silvei ball which hit nurte bod given bim.' I 
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Fragments of the earlier mythic vision lingered on in the 
consciousness of the Greclt race throughout the entire range of 
its manifestation, unconnected with any ethical intent. But 
even in Hesiod we trace the beginnings of an attempt to 
utilise the conception didactically. From his time onwards 
the development of this tendency is plainly visible. Thus in 
Pindar it is not only the old-time heroes, hallowed by their 
participation in the great struggles recorded by the epics, to 
whom the access to Elysium is granted, but ' all who have had 
the courage to remain steadfast thrice in each life, and to 
keep their souls altogether from envy, pursue the road of 
Zeus to the castle of Kronos, where, o'er the isles of the blest, 
ocean breezes blow and flowers gleam with gold — with 
bracelets of these they entwine their hands, and wreath 
crowns for their head.' From out this passage speaks a spirit 
which we can recognise as religious — the insistence upon 
worth in this life as a condition of bliss in the next. In its 
reference too to the Pythagorean doctrine of Metempsychosis, 
we detect the originating cause of this ttansfonnation of older 
mythic material. Another description of the blest shows how 
Pindar, animated as he is by the new faith, which, in his day, 
was stirring the Grecian world, yet retains a distinctly materi- 
alistic vision of the Otherworld: 'for them shines the might 
of the sun below, when here it is night ; meadows of roses 
rud skirt their city shaded with incense trees and orchards 
laden with golden fruit. And some delight ihcm in wrestling, 

npon thin M followt : 'Theie Is a. itaivt btl of euhcmensm here. The 
nptuie of the hero, by Oic betoinc, to the Umleiwoild. ilic mybteiious lan'1 
uf Youth and Promiie, where ahiniy is played with gold clubn ami tilvei 
IxUli, a tiBRilUcd into Ihe oune's throwing her chaise over the cliff,' 
At the lime I averliMked the deck arudogy wlúch to slrikiDgly coDlirnii 
ly interprelilion of the incident. 
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and some with draught-playing, and some with lyres, and 
around them, fair flowering, ail plenty blooms. And a 
delightsome smell is spread about the place where ihey 
mingle ail goodly spices in the beacon flame upon the 
altars of the gods,' a description which, save for the last touch, 
might serve for that of Manaonan's isle or Midir's sid. Even 
too as Pindar, responsive to the sentiment of his day, presents 
us, imperfect though it be, with a vision of heaven, the 
material equipment of which he derives from older mythology, 
even so from the same source he draws the picture of on 
Utopia. In the tenth Pythian, he speaks of the Hyper- 
boreans in language untouched by ethical speculation: 'There, 
braiding their locks with gilded bay leaves, they feast right 
cheerily. And neither disease nor deadly eld have aught to 
do with that sacred race, but without evils or contests they 
live.' 

The ethical evolution, apparent in Pindar, is defimt^ 
marked in the saying of Sophocles; 'In Zeus' garden only the 
blessed ones may plough,' with its undoubted implication of 
'blessed' as 'righteous blessed,' and its identtii cation of the 
domain of the gods with the abiding place of the rewarded 
dead. Thus, after many centuries, were reunited in the 
Greek mind, two conceptions, originally one, that of a land 
dwelt in by immortal beings, of more than human power and 
beauty, and that of a land free from all the dt:fects and 
sorrows of this world to which mortals may penetrate. In the 
beginning no ethical significance was attached to the divine 
beings, access to their realm was determined by no ethical 
considerations. Ultimately the 'god 'became the expiessioo 
of man's striving after the ideal, and his dwelling-place the dtie 
and inevitable recompense of man's righteousness in tliia life. 

The belief of the Posl-Periclean age may best be gailicred 
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from the Pseudo-Platonic Axiochus. To reconcile Axiochus 
lo the idea of death, Socrates, after the familiar depreciation of 
this life as full of tolls and troubles and disappointments, thus 
pictures to him the abodes of the just, ' Fruits grow there of 
every kind, clear springs flow through flower- bedecked meads ; 
there philosophers hold converse, theatres are there for the 
poets, dance and music, delicious banquets unprepared by 
bands, in fine, perpetual peace, unmixed joy. There is no excess 
of either heat or cold, but a cooling breeze blows, warmed by 
(he soft rays of the sun. The initiated take the first place in 
i region and celebrate the holy mysteries.' This vision, 
bltliough younger than Plato, is vouched for in Periclean 
s by the Platonic references which presuppose a similar 
al, betray how much of its archaic nature still clung to it, 
ind reveal the main factor in its development. Thus the half- 
Conlemptuous allusion in the Republic (o the Orphic doctrine 
of the future life : ' still grander are the gifts of heaven which 
Musxus and his son offer the Just; they take them down 
into the world below, where they have the saints feasting on 
couches with crowns on their heads, and passing their whole 
time in drinking ; their idea seems to be that an immortality 
^of drunkenness is the highest meed of virtue." Again, in Ihe 
jPha:do, speaking of the future life, he says, ' I conceive that 
pie founders of the mysteries bad a real meaning, and were 
iOt mere triflers when they intimated in a figure long ago 
lal ho who passed unsanctilied and uninitiated into the 
rorld below, will live in a slough, but that he who arrives 
here after initiation and puriftcation, will dwell with the 
gods.' The final episode of the Republic, the vision of Er, 
tbe son of Arminius, is a vision of Heaven and Hell < 
I ccived of as two districts of an underworld. 
^^V ' Jowcti'i Republic, p. 414. 
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early stage of ancestor worship, which, in a later and more 
developed form, was one of the constituent elements of the 
organised mythoJogy ? 1 would, however, only urge that in 
Greece, as in Ireland, the under- is as old as the outer- world 
conception of a land dwelt in by wise, powerful, and inunorlil 
beings. And, if this is so, the greater richness of Irtsb 
mythic legend in accounts of the underworld rs surely signi- 
ficant. For it is evident that we cannot in comparing the two 
bodies of mythic belief take any note of the late and highly 
organised stage of Greek mythology which represents Pluto as 
lord of the underground Elysium, it is true, but chiefly of the 
underground Tartarus. 

Romantic Development. 
It has already been indicated that later Greek lltcrattire 
utilised the machinery of the Is!e of the Blessed in the cele- 
bration of an Utopia as well as of a heaven. An example has 
been cited from Pindar, and the practice is one familiar to the 
poet of the Odyssey, although the term ' land of Cocka)rne' 
rather than ' Utopia ' be the one applicable to his description 
of a liappy, fertile, peaceful land. It was in especial the folk 
of the Hyperboreans that furnished the substance of later 
accounts. They live in a remote fairy land, ' neither by ships 
nor by a journey on foot shall you find out the mysterious 
road to the Hyperboreans.' says Pindar in the tenth Pyibiao. 
It is, perhaps, significant that the poet makes Perseus pene- 
trate thither even as the older legend sent him to the garden 
of the Hesperides, Perseus, who, in the circumstances of htt 
birth, his upbringing, his combat with the monster, and de- 
liverance of Andromeda presents so many remarkable uialog^ea 
to Cuchulinn, who also penetrated to the realm of Irish ad 
dwellers. 1 do not propose to notice these stories in detaÍL 
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They are fully dealt with in Rohde's admirable Griechischtr 
Roman and by Crusius in his arliclc Hyperboretr in Roscher'a 
Lixikon. I would only emphasise the following points. The 
Hyperboreans are essentially connected with Apollo (/>. the 
sun-god) ; their gift of song is especially insisted upon (' the 
Muse is ever present to crown iheir joys, and everywhere 
maiden dances with the loud tones of lutes and the clear 
ringing sounds of pipes move to and fro in the city,' says 
Pindar) ; the later the account the more didactic its char- 
acter, the more apparent the intention to use these far off 
folk as a foil and an example to men of the day ; after the 
conquests of Alexander had thrown open the east to Grecian 
observation and Grecian fancy, had brought the Greek in 
contact with the Indian mind, the existence of certain Indian 
phenomena, such as the Buddhist and analogous communities, 
the possible knowledge of parallel Indian legends {cf. infra, ch. 
xii.), led to the localisation in India of the region of the blame- 
less and careless beings whom previous Greek fantasy had 
placed rather in the West or North. The Alexander legend 
stereotyped this fonn of the conception, and gave it wide 
currency among the peoples of the East as well as of the West. 

Lucian's Truk Storv. 
My last quotation is from a work which presupposes and 
sums up the literary development I have briefly sketched in 
the foregoing pages — a work in which the Homeric hero- 
world jostles the Utopia of Hecatieus of Abdera, in which 
equal ridicule is poured upon the Orphic visions of the future 
life and the extravagances of the Alexander romances, viz. : 
the True History of Lucian. The hero of the fantastic journey 
comes to the Isle of the Blessed, and Ibis is how Lucian 
describes it: 'As we approached, a sweet and odoriferous 
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air came round us . . . from ihc rose, the narcissD 
hyacinth, the lily, the violet, the myrtle, the laurel, t 
vine. Refreshed with these delightful odours . , . 
close up to the island ; here we beheld several i 
spacious harbours, with clear transparent rivers rolling i 
into the sea ; meadows, woods, and birds of all kinds i 
ing melodiously on the shore ; and, on the trees the soft! 
sweet air fanning the branches on every side, which I 
forth a soft, harmonious sound like the playing of a T 
The sea-farers land. 'As we were walking through a n 
full of flowers, we met the guardians of the isle, who, ij 
diately chaining us with manacles of roses, for these a 
only fetters, conducted us to their king' (Rhadai 
They are allowed to remain, to range over the city, and ti 
take of the feast of the blessed. ' The whole city wsts of 9 
and the walls of emerald ; the seven gales * 
of one trunk of the cinnamon-tree ; the pavement, with 
walls, of ivory ; the tomples of the gods were of bcryl,^ 
the great altars ail of one large amethyst. Round t 
flowed a river of the most precious ointment, a hundred C 
in breadth, and deep enough to swim in. . . . In that | 
nobody ever grows old ; at whatever age they enter I 
that they always remain. ... It is always spring with Cl 
and DO wind blows but Zephyrus. The whole region BÍM 
in sweet flowers and shrubs of every kind ; their vines .1 
twelve times in the year, yietdinft fruit every month. J 
There are three hundred and sixiy-five fountains of i 
round the city, as many of honey, and five hundred f 
smaller of sweet-scented oil, besides se%*en rivers of nifllET 
eight of wine. Their symposia are held in a place without 
the city, which tlicy call the Elysiaa Field. This is a j 
beautiful meadow, skirted by a loige 
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lording an agreeable shade to the guests, who repose on 
uchcs of flowers ; the winds attend upon and bring them 
iverything necessary, except wine, which is otherwise pro- 
vided. , . .' What most contributes to their happiness is, 
that near the symposium are two fountains, the one of milk, 
the other of pleasure j from the first they drink at the 
beginning of the feast; there is nothing afterwards but joy 
and festivity.' The inhabitants of this land are the great 
men famous in the epic traditions of Greece as well as 
the leading poets and philosophers of the race, and Lucian 
shows considerable pertinacity in cross-examining the blessed 
dead on divers points concerning which history bad been 
silent. 

I have quoted sufficiently, I trust, to substantiate the claim 
■t Greek literature is the main source of the olhcrworld 
ascriptions found in late Jewish and in Christian apoca- 
lyptic writings ; and that the classes of composition in which 
among the Greeks these descriptions are found were the 
models for similiar compositions among those populations 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, to whom we owe Judaism and 
Christianity. As regards the latter. Christian eschatology, 
as so much else of Christian doctrine, is emphatically a 
product of the fertilising influence of Hellenic philosophy 
and religious philosophy upon eastern thought and fancy. 
The ultimate origin of the Greek beliefs and imaginings is a 
int I do not propose lo deal with at present, It must 
issarily be considered in connection with the second 
ion of this investigation, the doctrine of re-birth as ex- 
plifted in Celtic myth and romance. For the present I 
content to show that in its presentment of the Other- 
rid, Greek Christian is dependent upon Greek Pagan 
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Parallel of Greek and Irish Mythic RoMAl 
Before leaving Greece I must restate fully and emphat 
what 1 have several times hinted at — the parallelism bet 
Greek and Irish legend in the development of this ( 
tion. In the garden of the singing daughters of the i 
in Calypso's isle, in Rhadamanlhus' realm, access lo 1 
is opened by Helen lo Menelaus, we have the land of a 
oils goddesses met with in Bran and Connia; the accou) 
Olympus, or the sun-god's western halls, may be likent 
that of Mider's sid, ot the Brugh in which Angus t 
delight. At an early stage these imaginings yielded^ 
Greek author of the Odyssey the vision of a fairy Ul^ 
Ph:eacia or Scheria, even as the Irish author of Mat 
found in the older accounts of the ' grcat-young-divj 
the substance of the far-off western isles to which his » 
wandered. At a still later stage, in both literatures, didi 
and ethical pre-occupations make themselves felt - 
wonderland is woven into a sketch of man's story OQ i^ 
by Hesiod, or supplies the machinery for a v 
future, as in the Champion's Ecstasy, is worked op I 
Greek in his picture of the Hyperborean Utopia, or b 
Irishman in his allegorising portrayal of Corraac's advei 
at Manannan's court. Lastly, in both cases we find a J 
thesis of this vast and lengthened growth of mythic rom 
presented in a vein of half-humorous antiquarianism. 
last terra of the parallel is especially remarkable. It i 
to say that the author of Teigue, son of Cian, knew n 
of Lucian's True Story ; but, occupying in point of tia 
literary and social development, much the same | 
towards the Irish as did Lucian towards the Creek s 
of the Happy Otherworld, his work is necessarily marked by 
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similar characteristics, is forcedly animated by a kindred 
spirit. 

Roman Development of Greek Conceptions. 
Greek thought and artistry conquered the West as the 
East But whereas the contact of Greece and Judea, of 
Greece and Egypt, was fertile in the domain of religious 
and philosophic speculation, but comparatively barren as 
regards literature, the contact of Greece and Rome called 
into being a literature which, though ranking in form and 
)bihty of expression among the greatest the world has 
lown, is singularly devoid of originality. As far as the 
doctrine and presentment of Hades are concerned, Latin 
writers simply repeat the statements of their Greek models. 
It is, moreover, the latest stage of the conception that we 
find reflected in their literature. Be the reason what il may, 
the Italian Aryans seem to have lacked thai prehistoric body 
of mythic romance which underlies, and out of which has been 
developed, the literature of other Aryan races. Thus we find 
among the Romans few traces, and those purely literary, of the 
primitive Elysium, a half-belief in which persists throughout 
the range of Greek literature long after it had been replaced in 
religious and philosophical systems by more highly organised 
conceptions. It is essentially Hades as a place of rewards 
and punishments that appealed to the practical ethical instinct 
of the Roman, and in the greatest of Roman poets we find 
strong traces of the Orphic-Pythagorean doctrines, of those 
Greek doctrines, that is, which conceived the otherworld under 
its ethical aspect, and sought to use it for practical purposes. 

Before I briefly note a few passages in Latin writers relating 
to the Otherworld, I would cite one incident in the Ufe-hisiory 
of the Elysium conception amoog the ancients to which 
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fifteen hundred years later a singularly close para 
afforded in the later stages or the analogous Irish 
tion. Belief in the isles which the blessed Brendan 
reached sent many a bold mariner to try his fortunes 
western main, and may indeed be regarded as among^ 
contributory causes, by no means the least important, of Í 
discovery of the New World. Equally strong, as Sallost 
relates, was Sertorius' faith in the isles of the blessed lying 
in that western sea, upon which he gazed from the coasti 
of Spain. To quote the words of Plutarch, ' Sertorius, hearing 
tlicse wonders, had a strong desire to fix himself in these 
islands where he might live in perfect tmnciuillity.' 

' Plutarch's description is worth quoting. 'They are crIM ] 
Fortunali Islands. Rain seldom falls there, and when it does it II 
moderately ; but they generally hive soft hreeees which scatter tncfta 
dews, that the soil is not only good for sowing and plantini 
spontaneously produces [he most excellent fruiu. The d' 
pleasant and salubrious, so that ÍE is generally believed that these « 
Elysian fields and the seals of the blessed which Homer hu dm ' 
Plutarch's description is said lo be imitated from Sallust. See Did 
Nekyi'a, 32. 

The tloiy of Sertorius of the milk-white fawn has touched the fi 
one of Erin'i latest sinEers. I need not apologise for quolinfi Mt. j 
Johnson's graceful verses:— 

' Noy ! ihis Iby secret will must tie. 

Over the visionary sea, 

Thy sails are set Tor pmlect rest : 

Surely thy pure and tioly Tawn 

Hal!) whispered of on nndeni lawn. 

Far hidden down the solenm West. 
' A gracious pleasaunce of calm things ; 

There rose-leaves riitl by rippling spitngs ■ 

And capuiins of the older lime. 

Touched with mild llf^t, or ficnil; sleep. 

Or in Ihe oiehatd stiadows keep 

Old frieod^ps oT ihe golden prime . 
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In this, a parallel of the closest possible description, the 
two phenomena are absolutely unrelated to each other, and 
their likeness is solely due to the common relationship in 
which they stand to two groups of imaginative beliefs, which 
are markedly alike. It is, however, as absurd to contend that 
likeness of one particular fact in the Greek and Irish groups 
necessarily involves direct relation as it would be to assert 
that SL Brendan's isle was sought in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries a.d,, because Sertorius had sought for 
the Elysian isles in the first century u.c. 

This instance may seem to contradict what I said above as 
to the absence of the earlier stages of the Happy Olherworld 
conception among the Romans. But only apparently. For 
Sertorius, as for the sailors of the fifteenth century, both 
Greek and Irish accounts had lost Iheir mythic character. 
The Roman may have thought the Greeks had romanced, 
his imagination and mystical temperament may have led htm 
on, but he certainly thought there was a solid basis of fact 
in what poets and philosophers had fabled. So too Horace, 
in the i6th Epode, evokes before the eyes of his countrymen, 
plunged in the horrors of civil war, the antique Vision, and 
urges them to seek a happy fate in the Western main : 'All 
encirchng Ocean awaits us ; the fields let us seek, the happy 
fields, the rich isles, where the unploughed earth yields Ceres 
yearly, where the vine blossoms untouched by the knife . . . 
honey flows from the hollow oak . . . unhid the goats 
approach the milking pail, the placid ewe brings her richly 
laden udder.' The Augustan poet expressly refers to the 
Hesiodic account. 

Ag.iin, the last poet of pagan Rome, in his poem on the 
Consulate of Stilicho, draws a picture the elements of which 
lawn of Greek utterance. 
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' This said, he entered gardens strewed with dew, 
A stream of flame around the valley flew ; 
Large solar rays among the plants were spread. 
On which the coursers of the Sun are fed. 
His brow the god of day with garlands graced, 
And flowers o'er saffron reins and horses placed." 

(Claudian, Hawkins' Translation, it. 105.) 

Virgil, however, is the most authoritative exponent of the 
belief of cultured Rome concerning the Otherwotld, and 
Virgil, as recent investigation has conclusively shown, is pene- 
trated by the spirit of Orphic- Pythagorean literature, and in 
/Kneas' descent into Hades does but reproduce, with the 
added might of his genius, an Orphic KaTapatni tit 'AiSop. 
And not only does the great Roman poet present the noblest 
form of pagan theological speculation in this domain, he has 
likewise shown himself responsive to the Utopian, humani- 
tarian element in the Orphic doctrine, to that element which, 
mingling with and fertilised by the moral ardour of the Hebrew 
prophets, had such a formative influence upon the Messianic 
belief as systematised in Palestine and Alexandria during the 
two centuries preceding the birth of Christ In the fourth 
Eclogue he sings, the ' infant boy under whom the golden age 
shall arise over all the world,' with truly Messianic fervour. 
' Wickedness shall vanish, earth shall be released from dread. 
To this wondrous boy eartli shall pour forth everywhere, irilb- 
out culture, flower and fruit ; the goats of their own will sbaH 
bring home their milk-laden udders, nor shall the flocks fear 
great lions any more ; the serpent shall be slain, and ifac 
venom-plant perish. The fields shall yellow with ears of grain, 
the vine shall blush upon the bramble, much honejr shall 
ooze out of the oak. . . . All lands shall produce all things. 
The soil shall not sufTer from the harrow, nor the vine from 
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die pnming-hook.' It is unnecessary to cite further so well- 
known a passage, but we may note the poet's boast that if he 
sing the deeds of this wondrous child, neither Thracian 
Orpheus, nor Linus, shall surpass him in song, indicative as it 
is of the sources whence he drew his vision of the returning 
reign of Saturn. 

We may now turn to his description of the realm of joy, the 
mansions reserved for the blest, as they appear to /Eneas after 
the hero has beheld the horrors of Tartarus. The air is 
lighter and more buoyant, the plains are bathed in purple light. 
Of the blessed some ' uxuri their limbs on the grassy sward, 
contend in sports and wrestle on the golden sands, some tread 
the dance with measured step, and sing their songs of joy. 
Orpheus, too, the Thracian priest, suits to their strains his 
lyre's seven notes. . . . Others feast upon the grass and chant 
in chorus to Apolio a joyful psean, in a fragrant grove of 
laurel.' Who are these blessed ones? 'Those who received 
wounds in defence of their fatherland ; príests of pure and 
holy life ; those blessed bards who sang verses worthy of Apollo's 
ear ; those who refined the hfe of man by wise invention, those 
who made their memory sweet and loved by deeds of ItJnd- 
ness and of mercy.' The beatific vision is closed by a philo- 
sophy of the universe. /Eneas sees the troop of disembodied 
spirits prepared, after a draught of Lethe, to return to earth. 
He wonders at this mad desire for life, and Anchises instructs 
him. He tells him of the mysterious force which pervades and 
animates the Cosmos, of the spiritual principle defiled by its 
association with the flesh, cleansed and puri6ed in Hades, 
freed from all taint in Elysium, returning after a completed 
cycle of a thousand years to animate a fresh body, and take 
part once more in the unending chain of life. 

This sketch of the development of the Elysium conception 
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in classic pagan antiquity, concise though it be, is yet : 
I think, to demonstrate that the elements of this co 
common to Irish non-Christian and to classic Cbiist 
ture, are not necessarily derived by the former from tfae latter. 
These elements re-appear in pre-Christian classic writings, and 
approve themselves part of the oldest stock of Greek mythic 
legend. What is the bearing of these facts upon our investi- 
gation ? Let us recollect that Ireland, unlike Gaul or Ger- 
many or Britain, lies outside Roman influence until the third- 
fourth centuries, and that when this influence does manifest 
itself it is predominantly Christian. Lei us assume for one 
moment that the Irish of the fourth and fifth and sixth cen. 
turies had no tales and traditions of the past, no vision of a 
western marvel land, no imaginings of a god's dwelling-plac& 
What eould they have learned from their Christian instructionp 
Such a vision of heaven, undoubtedly, as we find ascribed to 
Adamnin, or to Fursa, and in especial such a vision of helL 
But is there anything in Christian apocalyptic or hagiolog^ 
that could suggest Manannan's realm with its amorous dainf^ 
the sid of Mider or Angus, homes of amorous deities, tliil 
could call up the idea of a land, to which, not those who have 
done righteously in this life must repair ajttr death, but which 
a favoured mortal may occasionally reach without dying. Is it 
not evident now that reference to Christian literature is wholly 
insufficient to account for the Irish legends, the one fact which 
gave a certain plausibility to the hypothesis, the presence of 
elements common to both, being explicable otherwise ? 

If this is so, and I cannot think any other conclasion 
possible to an unprejudiced inquirer, an important conclusion 
follows. If Christian literature cannot explain Irish legend, 
neither can late classic literature. That which 
organised, ethically, socially and philosophically, 
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originate that which is archaic in tone of manners, and de- 
ficient in any religious or philosophic intent. Let me again 
assume a mythological tabula rasa \n ihird-sixth century Ire- 
land. In what shape would Hellenic myth come to the Irish ? 
In the shape it came to the Jews and Romans of the second 
century B.C., or rather in the shape it assumed after contact 
with Judfea and Rome. And as regards the conception of 
the Olherworld, this, as we have seen, permeated by philo- 
sophic and ethical ideals, had become in its way as definitely 
'religious' as the Christian belief. If any one writer of anti- 
quity could have suggested to the Irish their vision of Elysium, 
it would be Virgil, Virgil the most widely read, the most deeply 
revered of all pagan poets. Will it be maintained for one 
moment, and by the most arrant paradox-monger, lliat the 
Virgilian account could have originated in whole or part the 
rich series of mythic fancies set forth in chapters 11, and vii. 
of this work? Is it not evident that the relationship of Irish and 
Greek myth antedates not only the Christian transformation of 
the latter, but that eariier transformation due to the syslcmalised 
spread of Orphic-Pythagorean doctrines, the result of which, 
after a centuiies-long evolution, was to substitute the Virgilian 
for the Homeric Hades? 

Detailed comparison of the Irish with the earlier stages of 
Greek legend amply bears out a conclusion derived from a 
general survey of the latter. If we style these earlier stages 
Homeric, we find that Ireland and Homeric Greece agree in 
the following particulars : overlapping in the accounts of the 
island Elysium, and of the mountain home of the gods ; reser- 
vation of Elysium to a few favoured mortals, relationship to or 
caprice of a divinity being the cause of the privilege ; special 
association of the island Elysium with amorous goddesses ; in- 
sistence upon the fact that the favoured mortal does not i/M| 
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and upon deathlessness as the chief privilege of Elysium; 
absence of any ethical or philosophical ideal ; presentment of 
the life of the translated ones as a round of simple sensuous 
delights. In nearly all these particulars the post-Hora«ic 
conception differs profoundly from that just sketched : the 
idea of Elysium is inseparably connected with death, and has 
for its inevitable counterpart a Mi; it is placed undergtoand 
in proximity to Tartarus, and Is clearly distinguished from 
Olympus ; it forms a necessary part of an ethical scheme of 
Universe, 

It is true that the older conception persisted throughout the 
entire range of classic literature, true also that, as regards 
many details of the material equipment of the Happy Other- 
world, there is little difference between Homeric and pott* 
Homeric Elysium. Texts which are marked by the loftiest 
ethical fervour, yet retain a singularly material view of the joys 
reserved for the blessed. But after making full allowance for 
these considerations, it still strikes one as extremely unlikely, 
to put it at the lowest, that the Irish literature of the Othe^ 
world should have its source in the analogous Greek literature 
as it developed from the fourth century b.c, onwards, especially 
in the modified forms it assumed after the contact of the 
Hellenic mind with East and West in the third-first centuries 
B.C., and the consequent creation of a common philosopbico- 
religious syncretism, differing profoundly from the older 
nature-myth ol ogy . 

One special characteristic of the Irish Otherworld may be 
cited as exemplifying, in the strongest manner, the primitive 
nature of the conception. Quatrain 41 of Bran's Voyage gives 
a picture of the island Elysium from which one gathers that it 
must have resembled Hampstead Heath on an Autumn Bank 
Holiday evening. The trait is not confined to Bran's Vogragib 
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Unlimited love-making is one of the main constituents in all 
the early Irish accounts of Otherworld happiness. At a later 
stage of national development the stress laid upon this feature 
puzzled and shocked. The author of Teigue, son of Cian, is 
at pains to put a Platonic gloss upon Connla's passion. 
Probably the first and most distinctive mark of Heaven that 
would occur to a modern, is that there shall be neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage there. But it would he a mistake 
to regard this feeling as wholly due to Christianity, Ahen to 
Judaism (families of 1000 are among the supreme privileges 
reserved for the blessed in the Book of Enoch), the absence 
from Heaven of all thai concerns the physical manifestation 
of love is, like so much else in Christianity, of Greek origin. 
The passage already quoted from Virgil {supra, p. 286), that 
pnests of chaste life go to Elysium, may perhaps be re- 
garded as inconclusive, ritual celibacy being as much a feature 
of certain antique cults as of certain varieties of Christianity, 
But Plautus, imitating the fourth-century Philemon, has die 
following passage {Trin. 549 et seq.) : 

► ' Sicul fortunatorum memorant insulas, 

Quo cuncti qui aetatem egerint caste suam 

Dietrich, who quotes this passage {i.i. 1 69), adds ' of course 
those who did not order their lives cai/e, went to the other 
place.' This docs not to my mind follow. Nevertheless, the 
passage undoubte<ily testifies to an ascetic element In the 
Otherworld ideal. Consideration of the scheme of Greek 
Otherwofld punishments leads to the same conclusion ; sins 
of the fiesh play a large part in the scheme. Abstinence 
from sucli sins, we may reasonably hold, was considered 
meritorious, and the traits of sctf-control and freedom from 
longing singled out for approbation in this life, a 
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regarded a.s a claim npon happiness hereafter, would 
persist and be intensified in Elysium. 

Finally, what may be called the formal mythological element 
of the Irish account of the Oiherworld, testifies to its kinsh^ 
with Homeric, to its ignorance of post-Homeric belief. In the 
latter there is an elaborate undorwotid hierarchy, only wait- 
ing the triumph of Christianity to reappear in the devil 
hierarchy of Satan and his subordinates. There is no trace of 
such a conception in the Irish accounts. Save in an episode 
of Maelduin's Voyage, there is not even a distant allusion to 
that judicial function which, from the fourth century s.c 
onwards, would certainly have been cited by a Greek as the 
distinguishing characteristic of the lortis of the Otherworld. 
And when we look a little closer we find that early Ireland and 
early Greece both associate their western wonderland witli a 
chariot-driving and steed- possessing god. True, this is the 
sun-god among the Greeks, whereas Manannan is generally 
held, and was certainly held at a comparatively early date in 
Ireland itself, to be a god of the sea. It is, however, note- 
worthy that in one story {Baile an Seail), part of which has a 
very archaic aspect. Lug, the Irish sun-god, is lord of the Other- 
world ; noteworthy, that in numerous texts, some, it is true, of 
later date, as far as their present form is concerned, Ltlg it 
described as Lord of the Fairy Cavalcade of the Land of 
Promise, and that throughout Irish romance relating to the 
Tuatha De Danann, there is close alliance between Manannan 
and Lug. It may be urged too that Manannan 's attributes 
ate vague, that, in spite of the general consensus of opinion 
which regards him as an Irish Poseidon, there is nothing in the 
Stories told of him or of his Welsh parallel, Manawyddan, that 
necessarily marks him as a sea divinity; Ot again, it may IM 
argued that, for reasons we cannot now detcuntnei l4i^' 
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-god character is undoubted, has been replaced in his 
ihip over the western Wonderland by Manannan. But 
it necessary to assume that different branches of the 
-speaking people assigned ihe locdship of their Elysium 
the same deity ? If Manannan was indeed regarded by the 
icient Irish as a sea-god, and if he was from the outset lord 
the island Elysium, it would simply show that historical 
circumstances, the nature of which escapes us, effected 
amongst the Irish a change in the myth. For it cannot, I 
think, be doubled that the sun-god and the myth of the sun- 
god arc the true source of all the fancied marvels of a happy 
land, out of which he rises in the morning, and to which he 
returns at nightfall. Be this as it may, in his attributes and 

Fcbaracterislics Manannan is far more closely akin to the 
ellcnic deity, whom iheearlJest stratum of mythology pictures 
pasturing his coursers in the isle of the Hesperides, than to 
the Hellenic deity whom a late and highly organised mythology 
represented as ruling over the entire Hades, Tartarus as well 
as Elysium. 

Without, I trust, in any way straining Ihe evidence or over- 
looking points that might lead to a different result, a fairly 
strong case has been made out for the following conclusions. 
Christian influence upon the Irish account of the Happy Other- 
irld is slight and unessential ; features common to the Irish 
id Christian account are explicable by the fact Itial both 
id in a ccruin rchitionship to pre-Christian Greek belief; 
Christian account is the natural development of the later 
more highly organised sUge of that belief after its modi- 
ition by contact with the East, in this case the relationship 
dng one of derivation; the Irish account is akin to the e^lier, 
ire purely mythic stages of Greek belief before the rise of 
icular ethical and philosophical doctrines. 
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^^H Should we regard this kiiuhip as doe to depeodence of the 

^^M InA upon the Hellenic account, or to possession by Iruhaien 

^^M and Greeks of a common body of mythicaJ belief and taodes? 

^^M Some light is thrown upon this question by the e 

^^M oftbe mythic literature ofthree other races s] 

^^M related both to Irish and Greek, aod possessú^ mytholo^o 

^^M which at all events teem to be like that of Greece. Odc nf 

^^M those races, the northernmost branch of the Teutons, was the 

^^M last of any Aryan-speaking people to record its mythology; 

^^M one, the Aryan inradeis, at some perfectly undetermined due 

^^P (it may be 4000 or 2000 or only 1000 years B-c) of Nottli 

^^ Western India, supplies us on the contrary with what the mt 

I jnajority of scholars hold to be the tarliat noted (I do not tacf 
'-^'^the most primitÍTe) record of Aryan mythic bcUef jn the Rig 
and Atharva Vedas. Let us then see what is the testimoi^ 
of the earliest and latest utterances of Aryan myth cotx 
the beliefs and fancies we have been Ínrestigaling.i 

* I[ win of course be undetuood lliat ibe two foicgoing c!u|iten « 
a very imall ponion of the illiislialivc nuleiUl wbkh covld be a 
from Pogui cUssic and Chriuian clisrá: liltnioie between Eoo B.C hm) 
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SCANDINAVIAN, IRANIAN, AND INDIAN ACCOUNTS OP THE 
HAPPV OTHER WORLD 

Scandinavian mythical literature, dale acid relaCioa (o Classic and Cbmlian 
litontuK — Praminence of eschalologtcal element in the oFRcíbI mytbologjF 
— Visions of the Happy Otherworld in later romantic literature i Eric Ihe 
far-lravelled ; Heige Thoreson ; Thorkill and Gulhorm ; Hadding— 
Hydberg'! theory of Odainiatr—li^nitai myth of Yima'i grove— Iranian 
accounts of Paradise and Heaven — Dannestcter on dale and compositioa 
of the Avc&Ia— Vedic accounts— Post-Vedic Indian mediieval sccoimis — 
Oldenbcrg on Ihe Indian heaven — Chronological view of the Haprpf 
Otherworld conception in the literature of Ihe Aryan race; problenu 
raised thereby ; necessity of iludyiog the leincanution conception before 
concluding. 

Scandinavian eschatology is known to us from lexts pre- 
strved in Mss. of the thirteenth century ; some of these in 
their present form (I allude notably to the expository treatises 
known as Gylfi's Beguiling and Bragi's Tales in the so^-alled 
prose Edda) may possibly be little older than their date of 
transcription, whilst the poems upon which they are based, 
and which have partly come down to us, are probably products, 
in their present form, of the eighth to eleventh centuries. 
This eschatology is highly organised. The ideas of a heaven, 
admission to which is a privilege granted by the deity who 
figures as head of the Scandinavian pantheon, of a hell to 
which offendeis are doomed by the gods, of a final conHict 
between the powers of good and il) succeeded by a new and 
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glorified universe, are set forth with precision. It i 
natural, therefore, that the critical spirit of our age shodd 
have detected in these and in similar features of the Eddaie 
mythology the inSuence of classic antiquity, both Pagan and 
Christian, as embodied in the literature of Greece and Rome, 
and in the later provincial Christian Latin hierature. This 
tendency to deny the archaic and popular character of the 
Eddaic mythology reached its culminating point in Professor 
Bugge's Studies on the Origin and Development of the 
Northern God and Hero Tales.' The theory of the dependent 
and imitative nature of Norse mythic-heroic literature was 
there urged with immense learning, but with a complete lack 
of the true critical spirit, and with an extravagant exaggeration 
which has caused it to fall into almost complete disrepute, 
None the less, however, was service done in pointing out that 
Norse mythology as preserved by the Eddas tepresenls a 
comparatively late and complex stage of mythic development. 
This much may he slated with a fair show of certainty t Under 
the stress of contact, and in competition with the highly 
organised creeds (Pagan and Christian) of classic antiquity, the 
Northern Germans developed and systematised their own faiths. 
In so far as the eschatology is concerned the parallels are 
rather with Pagan classic than with Christian classic concep- 
tions, The Kddaic hell corresponds far more closely to the 
earlier form of the Greek Tartarus, recoverable from literature 
of the fifth to second centuries B.C., than to the later forms it 
assumed after contact with Judaism and modification through 
Christianity; the Norse Asgard and Waihalla are, in spite 
of confident statements to the contrary, certainly not mora 
I the materia! economy and animating spirit of their 

n ciislcncc, bul there ii ■ 
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conception to the Christian heaven than to the Oljmapus and 
Elysium of pre-Christian Greece. 

By the side of the elaborate eschatological myths which 
constitute the chief beauty and the chief problem of Norse 
mythology we find a number of stories concerning a marvel 
land of delights and riches, which present many points of 
contact with the Irish legends previously cited and discussed. 
Rydberg, in his Teutonic Mythology (London, 1S89), has 
summarised and studied these stories, and it will be convenient 
in the first place to give a brief abstract of their contents. 

The Erik Saga.' 
Erik, son of a petty Norse king, one Christmas eve made a 
vow to seek out Odainsakr. He betook himself first to 
Constantinople, and there, having twcome Christian, apprised 
the eraperor of his vow. Believing that Odainsakr must be 
one with Paradise, the emperor declared it lay, encircled by a 
fire wall, beyond the farthest bounds of India. Thither Erik 
journeyed, and after a while came to a dark country of forest 
where the stars are seen all day long. On the other side 
flowed a river, crossed by a bridge guarded by a dragon. 
Into the mouth of the monster rushed the hero and one of his 
companions, and when they came to themselves unharmed 
they saw before them a great plain lit up by the sun, and 
covered with fiowers. There flowed rivers of honey, the 
vas still and fragrant. It was never dark there, and objects 
cast nu shadow. After a while they came to a tower hung 
in the air without foundations or pillars. A ladder gave 
Bccess to it, and within they found a room carpeted with 
velvet) and on the table delicious food in silver dishes and 
wine in golden goblets. The adventurers ale and drank and 
> Rydl>crE, Lc »8-3ia 
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laid them down to rest. Whilst Erik slept there came tO 
a beautiful lad, one of the guardian angels of Para^se, lAO 
was also Erik's guardian angel. It was Odainsakr or jori 
Ufanda Manna (the earth of living men) to which he was 
come, and not Paradise ; that was reserved for spirits alone, 
and was so glorious that in comparison with it Odaimakr 
would seem like a desert. 

Thereafter Erik returned to Constantinople and later to 
Norway, where he was known as the far-travelled. 



The Story of Helge Thoreson.' 
Helge, travelling to the far north on the coast of FÍ 
got lost in a great forest. There he met twelve red-clad 
maidens on horseback, and their horses' trappings shone like 
gold. Chief of the maidens was Ingeborg, dauf^ter of 
Gudround of the Glittering Plains. Helge, invited, stayed 
three days with Ingeborg, and on parting received two chests 
full of gold and silver. The next Yule night after his relum to 
his own land there came a great storm, during which two i»co 
carried off Helge no one knew whither. A year passed, and 
at Yule Tide Helge came back, and with him two strangers 
with gifts from Gudinund to King Olaf Tryggwason, two gold 
plated horns. Olaf filled the horns with drink and gave them 
to his bishop to bless, whereat Gudmund's messengers cast 
the horns away, there was great noise and confusion, the fire 
was extinguished, and Helge and his companions disappeared. 
Again a year passed, and Helge was brought back to the kiti^ 
blind. He had spent most happy days in Gudmund's realm, 
but Oiafs prayers had forced his host and lore to let tun 

' Ryillierg, III. Saio Graiunntjciu, Danish Hikiory tranaL Tiy 0, 
Elton, Willi lutiixluclioa by F. \at\ Fowell (LonJon, 1S93), Uviii. 
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depart. Before doing so, Ingeborg had blinded him, that 
Norway's daughters might not fall in love with his eyes. 

The Storv of Gorm, Thorkill, and Guduund.* 

King Gorm, having heard of a mysterious land owned by 
ft King Geirrod, in which were many riches, resolved 
upon seeking it out. He was told he must sail across the 
ocean, leave the sun and stars behind, journey down into Chaos, 
id, at last, pass into a land where no light was. Taking 
with him Thorkill as guide he started in three ships. After a 
while, and suffering much hunger, they reached a land full of 
herds. Despite Thorkill's injunctions the sailors slew more of 
ihe beasts than they needed, and to appease the wrath of the 
giant inhabitants, Gorm had to deliver up three of his men 
chosen by lot.* After a while they came to Geirrod's land, 
and were greeted by Gudmund, the king's brother. Thorkill 
forbade his companions to speak, he alone conversing with the 
folk of this land. They passed a river crossed by a bridge 
of gold, access to which was denied them by Thorkill, and 
arrived at Gudmund's hall. Again Thorkill warned his 
comrades to abstain from food or drink, and to have no 
contact with their hosts, likewise to keep their hands o(T the 
servants and the cups of the people. Gudmund had twelve 
sons and as many daughters, and when he saw that his guests 
would not partake of his food he sought to sap thdr chastity 
by offering them his daughters and the women of his house- 
bold. All the travellers save four resisted, and these paid with 

SaxD, 344-353, mi) IntTcxtuction, Uii-lmil Rydliere. 312X1«. 
The great similirity of ccrtuin ciiUodei to analogous ooet in tlie 
Odyney, will o( course strike many milcrs, and the patsiliilily of 
Itlerary inltueDM must ntwa)fi be borne in mind when coniiilcrlnj; 
oHgi as ihese. 
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their wits for the gratification of their lust. Gudmund theB 
extolled Ihe delights of his garden, but Gonn, warned by 
Thorkili, refused to accept his host's invitation to enter it. 

The travellers then crossed the river, which led to Geiaod*8 
land, and entered a gloomy cavern of horrors, in which lliej 
found Geirrod and his daughter suffering from tile punJsh- 
menl inflicted upon them hy Thor.^ In the cavern were also 
seven butts hooped round with belts of gold, the tusk of a 
strange beast lipped at both ends with gold, a vast stag hom 
decked with flashing gems, and a very heavy braceleL 
Gorm's men could not resist the temptation, but the treasures 
when seized turned into serpents and swords, and avenged 
themselves on the spoilers. In a further chamber were a 
royal mantle, a handsome hat and a belt marvellously wroug^ 
Thorkili, struck with amazement, gave rein to his covetoueness 
and seized them, whereupon the whole cavern shook, the 
inmates screamed out against them and assailed them ; all but 
twenty of the travellers were torn to pieces, and these would 
not have escaped save for the skill of two archers, Brodcr and 
Buchi. The survivors were ferried back across the ri^'er by 
Gudmund, and again entertained by him, and here Duchi, ooe 
of the two hero-brothers, to whom the travellers had owed 
their escape from Geirrod's cavern, ' forsook the virtue in which 
he hitherto rejoiced. For he conceived an incurable passion 
for one of the daughters of Gudmund and embraced herj 
but he obtained a bride to his undoing, for soon his bmin 
suddenly began to whirl, and he lost his recollection.* 'Fotlba 
sake of respect he started to accompany the departing kinft 

' This ilory is fully preserved by Snorre in his Eddn, u aUo by the 
eleventh ccnIuiT Iceland», Eilif Gudiunsson, in hi* ThorvAnp». An 
English veision of both Iciti may be found, Carf'tii Peiitaim fvntiU, H. 
I7-M- 
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■ but as he was about to ford the river in his carriage, bis 
wheels sank deep, he was caught up in the violent eddies and 
destroyed.' 

It was only after much fresh peril and suffering that Gorm 
and Thorkill and a few of their men reached their own 
country again. 

The HADorNG Story.* 
Once as Hadding sat at supper, a woman bearing hemlocks 
was seen lo raise her head beside the brazier, and, stretch- 
ing out the lap of her robe, seemed lo ask, ' in what part of 
the world such fresh herbs are grown in winter?' The king 
desired to know, and, wrapping him in her mantle, she drew 
him with her underground. ' First they pierced through a 
certain dark misty cloud, and then advancing alung a road 
worn with much thorough faring, they beheld certain men 
wearing rich robes, and nobles clad in purple ; these passed, 
they at last approached sunny regions which produced the 
herbs the woman had brought away.' They crossed a river 
whirling down in its leaden waters divers sorts of missiles, 
I beyond which ihey lieheld two armies encountering with 
pight and main; these, Hadding is told, are they who, slain by 
B Bword, declare the manner of ihcir death by a continual 
BeyoTid, a wall hard to climb blocked their further 
On the further side lay the I-and of Life, for 
kdding's guide, wringing the neck of a cock she bore 
lith her, flung it over, and forthwith the bird came to life 



Saga mentions or Gudmund's Land. 
[ The Hervorar saga mentions Gudmund and bis home, 
i, situated in the Glittering Plains, forming a district 
' Smo, 37-3S, and iDtioduclion, UtíÍí. Ryilbcrg, 315-316. 
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of Jotunheim. He was wise and mighty, and in a I 
sense pious, says the Christian saga writer, and he and tl 
men became so old that they lived many generaiíúia 
Therefore the heathens believed that Od;iinsakr n 
situated in his country. 'That place is so healthy for cvi 
one who comes there, that sickness and age depart, a 
no one ever dies there,' Guilmund's land, Jotunheim, I 
to the north. Gudmund died after living half a thousaoi 
years, and was worshipped by his people as a god. GudmuiH 
is also mentioned as the ruler of the Glittering Plains, and a: 
a sltilfut magician in Herraud's and Bose's saga, whilst Jl 
Thorstein Biearmagn's saga, the Glittering Plains arc B lane 
subject to Jotunheim, which is ruled over by Geirrod.' 

These traditions concerning a mysterious land full of r 
and delights are, as will have been noticed, far more stnmgi} 
influenced by Christian belief than the corresponding 7 
tales. They are also considerably later in the date of thefr 
transcription. Saxo's stories of Gomi and Thorkill, and of 
Hadding, were noted by him towards the close of the twclAh 
century ; the story of Helge Thoreson was incorporated in the 
long life of Olaf Tryggnason in the late thirtecnlh ox earfy 
fourteenth century ; the story of Far- travelled Eric is in aD 
probability later still in its present form ; the various sagas 
which casually allude to Gudmund and his realm arc works 
of the thitteenth and fourteenth centuries. But it must be 
remembered that Christianity only won full acceptance Ía the 
North in the eleventh century, so that an Icelandic accoonl o 
the twelfth or thirteenth centuries stands, relatively tO 
Christianity, as docs an Irish account of the sixth or seventh 
century. The Scandinavian presentment of tlic pagan mytb- 
' These reTirence» ari fn'ui RydbnR, aio-iii.iiail Trot. YibI; Pnvvll^ 
InticktuctioD ti> Saxii, livi et jtf. 
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and heroic saga of the Norlh, due as it mainly is to 
' Christian clerics, the Dane, Saxo Grammaticus in the 
I and the Icelander, Snorfc Sturlason (the compiler 
f the prose Edda) in the thirteenth century, may llius give 
s some idea of the shape Irish myth and saga would have 
assumed were it preserved to us in a sixth or seventh century 
version, instead of in a fragmentary gathering up of older 
material due to the compilers and transcribers of the post- 
Viking period. It is conceivable that, as in the case of 
Scandinavian myth, the account would be more detailed and 
pragmatic, whilst at the same lime the antagonism between 
the old and new faiths might be more strongly insisted upon. 
As it is, Irish mythology is in the same position Norse 
mythology would be if Snorre's works had only survived in such 
fragments as it suited men of the sL«eenth or seventeenth 
centuries to work into their reconstructions of the past. 



I 



Comparison with Irish Romance. 



In spite of the insistent Christian influence, the pagan 
groundwork of the traditions summarised in the foregoing 
pages is evident, as is abundantly demonstrated by Rydberg 
in his comment upon them. Comparison with analogous 
Irish talus raises interesting questions. The Scandinavian 
stories stand, it is at once seen, in a clear relation to the 
official mythology. Jotunheim, the land of Gudmund and 
Gcirrod, Gudmund and Geirrod themselves, are all known 
to us from some of the most archaic of the mythological texts, 
. and are brought into definite contact with the Asgard gods, 
[hough in the later traditions, as also in the older mythic texts, 
s cycle of conceptions lies outside, where it is not explicitly 
wsed to, that which has its centre in Asgard. In Ireland, 
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in so far OS we can work back at all to ; 
mythology, wc find the wonderland associated with the ion 
of the gods, whether it be assigned to Manannan as in the 
Oversea type, to Lug, to Midir, or to Angus, as in the Hollo* 
Hill type. In Scandinavia, on the other hand, it is 
with beings alien from and, in so far as the Tartarus element 
is concetned, hostile to the god clan. In Iteland, there is not 
a single trace of a Tartarus counterpart to the Elysium ; in 
Scandinavia, Gudmund's realm (Elysium) is closely coniiecied 
with Geirrod's realm (Tartarus), the whole forming a HadiS 
akin to the later classic account of the underworld. These 
fundamental differences seem to me to bar the theory that the 
Scandinavian account, as found in texts of tJie twelfth M 
fourteenth centuries, owes anything to the Irish accotmt «S 
found in texts of the eighth to eleventh centuries. Coov^xsdy, 
one must, I think, put aside the idea that the gods' Ituid 
pictured in the Wooing of Etain or in Bran presupposes sudi ft 
mythological system as we find in Scandinavia. But I am bjf 
no means certain that the Norse Journey lo the Otherworld, 
"which, to judge it from its earliest and most arcliaic form, 
Saxo's story of the visit of Gorm and Thorkill to GudmUDd aud 
Geirrod, comprised a Tartarus as well as an Elysium section, 
has not sporadically influenced Irish romance. I allude 
particularly to certain episodes in Maelduin, notably the vjnl 
to the deserted island -palace, guarded by the silent cat which 
punishes the theft committed by one of the intruders, and 
the incident of the Isles of Imitation, as they may be 
where two of Maelduin's companions are left beh'md {sttfit 
Chapter iv.). As I have already stated, the texture of tl 
Maelduin story is so loose that we lack trustworthy critci 
for distinguishing interpolations, whether these are the rcsoll 
of deliberate addition to the original version or arise froi 
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contamination of varying forms of the same incident. Thus 
whilst nothing forbids the hypothesis of influence exercised 
during the liUe ninth or tenth century upon the Irish Other- 
world voyage narratives by corresponding Scandinavian stories, 
there is no definite argument to be urged in its favour, beyond 
this fact that the incidents of the theft of Otherworld treasures 
followed by the punishment of the thief, and the abandonment 
of a comrade consequent upon his yielding to Otherworld 
allurements, form part of a logical sequence of events in the 
Thorkill-Gudmund saga instead of being, as in the Irish stories, 
disconnected episodes. I can here only state the interesting 
problem involved, and must leave its solution to others, but 
may note that the point is an important one, both for Celtic 
and Norse literature. For if the surmised influence is a 
reality, a considerably later date, say the middle of the tenth 
century, must bo assigned to certain portions of Maelduin's 
Voyage as well as to the Isle of Joy episode in Bran's Voyage, 
whilst a ninth-century warrant is obtained for Scandinavian 
iries now known to us only from twelfth century and later 
lions.' 
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Of far more moment is the relation of the Scandinavian 
accountsofO^iiiniflitrandthejoumeys thither with the mythical 
system vouched for by the mythological poems, the Skaldic 
Kennings and Snorre's thirteenth -century exposition (in the 
prose Edda) based upon these and other authorities now lost, 
i^ractically, the only scholar who has investigated this question 
I Viktor Rydbcrg. The brilliant ingenuity, the subtle insight, 

e capacity for divining and sympathising with the mythopceic 
9^ Of course the possible inSuencc of the Odyssey hinted al, mfra >99, 

Mild likewise account for the Maelduin episode. 
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faculty displayed throughout his work, render it one of Óic 
most fascinating in the whole range of mythological reseanzh. 
But in dealing with his reconstructions of Norse mj-thologj-, it 
is always doubtful if we have before us what the Teutonic 
theologian-poets really believed, or what a man of genius 
familiar with the results of nineteenth century research thinks 
they must have believed. ^Vith this preliminary caution 1 
proceed to briefly state his theory.' 

The Volospa summarises the history of the Universe in Ihe 
terms of Norse mythology. It describes the creation of the 
material universe, the creation of man, the strife among the 
god clans with its consequent train of moral and physical iU^ 
culminating in the final disappearance of the present order 
divine as well as human, to make way for a brighter and 
better world. But where were the inhabitants of this world 10 
come from ? The survival of part of the kin of the gods is 
expressly provided for. How about man ? The existing race 
is ex hypoihtsi corrupt and unfit to inhabit the new universe 
Provision is therefore made for the seclusion of a human pair, 
Uf and Leifthraser, before the human race has suffered cor- 
ruption, in a land into which death cannot enter, a land free 
from all ills, from which, after the final catastrophe which is to 
overwhelm both Asgard and Midgard, i.t. the existing polities 
both of gods and men, they are to issue and repeople the Uni- 
verse. This land is Odaimsakr, the acre of the not dead, JcrS 
lifaiida manna, the earth of living men. It is guarded by the 
seven sons of Mimer, the giant smiths who fashioned the 
primeval weapons and ornaments ; these, sunk in a deep sleep, 
which shall ktst until the Dusk of the gods, when they awake 
to lake their part in the final conflict between the powers of 
good and evil, and to ensure the existence of Oaainsakr^ 
' Rydberg, Secluras 50-56. 
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1 a hall wherein are preserved a number of products of their 
skill as smiths, as also Heiindall's horn, the blast of which is 
to summon the gods and their allies against the impious kin 
of Lolci. The mortals who have penetrated thither and sought 
to cany off these objects, necessary in the final conflict, or to 
waken the sleepers before the destined time when, Asgard and 
i inmates having disappeared, upon them alone rests the 
hope of a rejuvenated world, these mortals are punished by 
death or dire disease. Wlien Christianity supplanted the 
Asgard religion, Mimer, lord of the grove where dwell Lif and 
l^ifthraser nourished upon morning dew, suffered the same 
change as did so many of the deities of classic paganism. 
From being a wholly beneficent being, he takes on a half 
demoniac nature, and, as Gudmund of the CiliHering Plains, 
comes before us in later sagas profoundly modified in theii 
passage through the minds of Christian writers, wearing a 
strangely enigmatic aspect. 

Rydlierg's reconstruction of this, as he deems it one of the 
essential elemenU of the mythology, derives its chief support 
from comparison with an Iranian myth found in the Avesta. 
Before passing on to the consideration of this and other ex- 
pressions of the Happy Otherworld conception in Iranian 
mythic literature, it may be well to briefly note the resemblances 
and differences between the Irish and Scandinavian accounts 
of the wonderland apart from any hypothetical mythological 
significance attached to the latter. It is less essentially in 
Scandinavia than in Ireland, the Land of Heart's Desire ; even 

n the story of Eric the traveller it is disparaged by comparison 
with the Christian paradise, whilst in the other stories its 
proximity lo the Northern Tartarus and the uncanny semi- 
demoniac nature of its inmates, are far mote prominent features 
jbys and delights of ihdr realm. Again, whilst in I 
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many Irish stones the Otherworld is differentiated from this 
by the fact that the wancJerer who returns thence at once blls 
subject to mortality and decay, In Scandinavia death and dis- 
ease are his portion who partakes of the food or accepts (he 
love offered by its denizens. In this respect the Irish 
account differs not only from the Scandioax-ian and later 
Greek, but also with current folk-belief both of the backward 
classes among the civilised races and of a number of the 
uncivilised races. Current folk-belief in Ireland is as sironj; 
as elsewhere against partaking of fairy food or joining in fairy 
revels, and yet, as we see, Irish mythic literature is full of (he 
delight of Faery. This instance may be commended lo those 
who look upon folk-belief as wholly a product of lileraturc 
The geographical relations of the two worlds diffci greailjr 
in Ireland and Scandina%'ia ; in the former the Otherworid 
is definitely placed in the realm of the setting sun, or vagneiy 
located within the hollow hill ; in the latter a systeniatisied 
eschatology has left its mark upon the accounts of Gudmund's 
land ; it is as much a part of the Underworld as the post 
fifth-century Greek Elysium is a part of Hades, and to obtain 
access to it the mortal has to travel northwards. Scandinavian 
legend does not insist, as does Irish, upon the amorous nature 
of the Otherworld inhabitants; its princes do not come woMng 
mortal maidens, its ladies are not fain of mortal lovers, TruCa 
this element is not altogether lacking in Scandinavian myttuc 
saga, but it has asstimed a different aspect, and manifests itself 
at a different stage of mythic development. In the stories of 
Helgc Thoreson or of Thorkill, Gudmund's daughters lack the 
independence, the initiation, the sense of persona! freedom 
and dignity displayed by Fann, or the damsels who seek otil 
Bran and Connla. 

In all these respects the Scandinavian stories approumate 
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more closely to the later, the Irish to the earlier, aspects of 
Greek mj-thology. The ideal of a god's land, untouched by 
ethical speculation, standing in no moral relation to the world 
of men, has been tninsrormed in Scandinavia to meet the ] 
requiremenis of a highly developed mythological system, 
original signification has been further obscured, thanks to tho4 
fact that the stories in which it found expression have sulTeree' 
the alien influence of Christianity. Nevertheless, the primitive 
elements persist to a larger extent than might have beeni 
expected. The land is still one of simple sensuous joys, itafl 
inhabitants are still eager to welcome and retain mortal] 
visitors. 

Iranian Mythic Literature. 
The Iranian mytholog>- to which Rydberg has appealed fori 
conformation of the myth concerning the future inhabitants ofl 
the world, and their present exislence in a land of delights 1 
where death may not enter, is, as found in the Avesia, in a more 
advanced stage of development than the Eddaic' Whether 
on the cosmological or the eschatological side, it is as highly 
organised as the Hellenic mythology. The cosmology, as isj 
well known, is extremely elaborate. The creative Ímpulsefl 
works through the medium of many subordinate powcrs-T 
Among the beings who play a necessary part in the scheme 
of things, is Yima, a glorified Adam, conceived of not only as 
the first man to whom Ahum Mazda revealed his law, but as 
an abiding representative and guide of humanity. The second 
fargad of the VendidaÍ ttUs how Ahura Maida confided 
humanity to the care of Yima,* ' Multiply my creatures, cause 

' All quotnlions from the Avcsta ate from Le Zcnd-Avcslj, InidDcIion 
nouveUe avcc commentúre historíque el philo]<>|ji<|Ui:, pat Jamn Dar- 
meiteter. 3 voti. Paris, 1S92-93. 

' Avcita, ii. 16 et iiq. CÍ. Rydbtig, tect. 54. 
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them to grow, have charge of them, rule them, watch ovet 
them.' Yima accepts and answers : ' In my realm ditre 
shall be neither cold wind nor hot wind, neither sickness nOT 
death.' In token of his empire Ahura Mazda gave him a 
golden sea] and a goldmine rusted sword. Time passes, and 
thrice Yima has to enlarge the habitable earth to make mom 
for the increase of human and animal life. After 900 yeiit 
Ahura Mazda warns Yima that an evil winter, a hard killing 
frost, shall come upon the material world. The animal world 
is to take refuge in underground shelter. Yima is to construct 
an enclosure some two miles square, and to transport thither seed, 
the largest, fairest and best of cattle, small and large, of men, 
of dogs, of birds, of red and blazing fites, also of plants and 
fruits, and there they shall remain. ' And there shall be then; 
no crooked person or hunchback, no impotent or lawless 
man, no wicked or deceitful, no envious or jealous person, 
nor any man with ill-formed teeth, or any leper, or marked 
with any of the signs which Aiigra Mainyu (Ahriman) puU 
on mortals.' Yima did as he was bid, and in that enclosure 
the one thing lacking was the sight of stars and moon and sun, 
and a year passed as a day.^ Every 40 years there was bom 

' This is the only instance 10 my knowledge in which a tniion»! iiim- 
prctalion is sugcesled nf tlial supemniural lapse of lime wh'ch i> n> marked 
a chatactcristic of the Olhetwotld. The progress of lime is indical«il I7 
tbe couise of the sun. But if Ihe sim is only seen once a f eftr then a jmtl 
is a day. If we were lo itdopl Ihe opinion of cerlain scholois ihal tile 
rational and coherenl precedes ihc irraiional and incoherent, and that all 
examples of a menial conception are traceable bock to one oríginal moddi 
Ihen it is evident thai all instances of the «upcmatural lapse of time In 
Faery, which as a rule are presented without any attempt n1 enplaoatiaii, 
are derived from this Avestic myth. Ii is occasionally useful to tie able I9 
reduce lo absurdity a Iheory which «1 first bluth is so plausible as la «eOD 
lelf-evideni to man; peisons. 
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ofispnng to each couple, human or animal. 'And in Yima'sg 
enclosure men led the fairest of lives,' 

In this remarkable /tfr^urf, Yima seems identified with t 
distinct realms free from death and other earthly ills, (i) a9 
paradisaical region, Eran Vej, at the beginning of human | 
history, (a) the enclosure in which are preserved specin 
animals during the hard killing frost which would oiherwisa 
destroy Ufe. The first is apparently that alluded to i 
passage in Ham Vasht} Vima invokes Vajush, the heavenlyl 
breeze : ' grant me this boon Vajush to become the i 
brilliant of men bom into the world^under my reign to frei 
men and cattle from death, plants and waters from drougl 
so that food may never fail the devouring tooth. And ; 
Vima's reign there was neither heat nor cold, neither old i 
nor death, nor envy, the work of demons.' The Minokfiird, a 
medieval catechism of the legends and morals of the AvcstS 
religion, also describes this paradisaical region, 'Ahur> 
Moiida created Eran Vej, best of lands and regions. 
this excellence, that in it men live to 300, cattle to 150 years d 
there is little suffering there or disease ; men do not lie thera 
nor do they yield to grief. The demon of want does not rulo 
their bodies, and ten men are satisfied with one loaf. EveiJ 
forty years there is bom a child to a man and woman . 

' Rydbci^, 35S. AvestK, ii. 5S4. 

" Tbti Mnllhusian trait is rcmukabk, becauieiiiati)' AvetÍcl«Ktsi 
[bo utmost imporUnce tu aumerous offsprin);. Cf. Fsrgad 4 of the Ves 
didul with its stiong BDli-uc«lic bias (AvMla, ii. 61). Th«e 1 
leem to be here traces of aa alien ascetic principle, cither Ituddhiil 4 
Chriilian, which has likewise tiTectcd the itory of Yima's 
Kohut ID the ailicle cilnl, tn/ra 315, surmises Jewish influeace. The 4 
fears is, he ihinks, taken from the Genesis account of the GirdcD a 
Eden. Against which il may be iu|[ed that only after Iheir expulsi 
~ 11 of Eden are dtildren bom to Adam «od Eve. 
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When they die they are blessed (jV. go to 
Darmesteler, from whom I quote this passage, holds that it ■ 
imitated from the Vendtdad's account of Yima's enclocnrc' 
The Minokhird knows this likewise, and states that after the 
'conflagration of the world and in the beginning of the 
regeneration, the garden which Yima made shall open its gates, 
and thence men, animals and plants shall once more fiQ tbc 
devastated world.'* A very similar account Js furnished by 
another medieval {i.t. eighth or ninth century text) Hat 
Bundahesh, ' there shall come a terrible rain during three ytaxs, 
with cold winters and hot summers, causing snow and hail lo 
fall without ceasing ; men, no longer having the resource of 
fire, shall ail perish. Then the human race shall be r^ 
constituted in Yima's enclosure, and for that reason was it 
made in a secret place.' ^ 

This cosmological Elysium is clearly distinguished in tlie 
Avestic texts from the eschalological one, or from heaven. 
Fargad 19 of the Veiididad describes what takes place 
after death, and how the righteous come to Garotman, the 
dwelling-place of Ahura Mazda. 'I hail thee," ays 
Zarathustra, ' Paradise of Saints, gleaming, blessed.'* 

Thus the mythic literature of the Aryan inhabitants of 
Persia know of three blessed regions — the dwelling-place of 
humanity at the begirming of time or the Iranian counterpart 
of the Hesiodic golden age ; Yima's enclosure in which life b 
stored up during a catastrophe which would otherwise destnqr 
it, the Iranian counterpart, according lo Rydbcrg of the 
Scandinavian Odainsakr in wluch Lif and I^il\hraser aw^ 
Ragnarok and the destruction of the existing order of things; 
and a heaven to which the righteous go after death. 
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What is the age of these conceptions and in what relation 
do they stand to analogous conceptions among the Aryan and 
non-Aryan peoples of antiquity? The latest editor of the 
Avesla, the distinguished French scholar M, Damiesleler, 
whose premature death has been such a cruel loss lo science, 
has proved, beyond, I think, all possibility of doubt, that the 
Avesta assumed its present form at a comparatively modern 
dale, in the first and second centuries of our era. It is thej 
product of a revival of the old national religion after a period 
of eclipse, consequent upon the conquest of Alexander, the 
subsequent rule of Greek princes, and the domination of Greek 
ideas. The late date assigned to the compilation and canoni> 
fication of the Avestic twct, justifies a priori hypotheses of 
possible foreign influence both Greek and Jewish. M. Darm- 
estetur boldly translates, first, possibility into probability, and 
then, probability into certainty. For him the elaborate cosmo- 
logy of the Avesla is largely a reflex of Neo-Platonic speculation, 
the economy of the Avesta is modelled upon that of the 
Hebrew Sacred Books, Iranian mythico-rcligious history has 
been influenced by that of the Jews. Thus the myth of 
Vima's enclosure is a loan from the Jewish account of the 
Noachian deluge. Presumptuous as it may seem to differ 
from a scholar of M. Darmesletcr's eminence, 1 must avow my 
disbelief in these conclusions. The ailments upon which he 
relics to prove Neo-Platonic influence, impress me as carrying 
very litde weight, and as vitiated by tbdr neglect to Ínquii 
the source of Neo-Platonic and Platonic speculation.' 

' ArecentBtudjof AvcstJcreligimiinaybecilcitmlhUcanncclioni L'écad 
lelÍBÍcuxdclaGiíecclderOrienlBiiÚMÍcirAlexnndrc. Second WmcúW 
— L« rígioiu fyro-babylonieDDC* «t I'Mrui, I'm V- Kobicni, ["ariii 189U 
M. Rohiou'i memoir wu w rilten befoie the putillcUlon ol 
resciuches, to which he only eludes bHcH; Sn ui appendix. 
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paiallclism between the Iranian and Jewish s 
humanity was almost entirely destroyed and afterwards 
stituted, is not only to my mind very slight, but the Innia 
narrative seems to me to belong to an earlier, less ad^'anoc 

ing to note bow the same facts leod tbemselTCs to verj diflerenl eo 
elusions. M. Robiau, like M. Datmesleter, maÍQlaÍDs Ihe compWvtj «■ 
iDConaiilency of the existing Aresli, but explains it as the result of tl 
giailual IransfonnatioD of an originally pure moQOtheiatic creed into 
nominal dualism and practical polytheism, whilst M. DarmeMel 
would rather, I ia-ncy, describe (he process as the UaDEformBlioD, a 
[he influence of alien philosophical doctrines, of a primitive n 
creed, such as we meet with in the Vedas, bto a crosi tKiween ditt 
and pantheism. M. Darmesletcr righlty, as it seems to me, piclnoi 
really the oldest elements in the Aveslic literature much that H. Robia 
r^ards as comparatively speaking modern corruptions- M. Robiott ■ 
of course, entitled to point out that these elements do occur Ía I 
portions of the Avestic collection which are, as regards Inn^age >i 
form, the latest. We are, in foci, once more ■□ presence of the d 
question — does the date of record necessarily give a clew to tbe <li 

In addition to the reason civen in the text for dissenting from ) 
Darrocsieict's theory of the late compoHiiod of the Avestic tmti (a* dl 
linguished from their collection and canonificalion) I would point out tt 
it is admitted hy all scholars, M. Dannesteter as well as othera, that l! 
Gathas or hymns preserved in the Vasna, or Ijiutgy, are the auB* 
portion of the Avesta. They ore written in a Unguage which, cm J 
Darmesteter's own admission, must have been obsolete for three oe li> 
centuries at the dale he assigns to their lompoailion {first century B.C 
He claims, however, that this language bad been preserved as a saed 
idiom. We have, of course, plenty of eiamples of the preservation ol 
dead language for purposes of religion — Vedic Sanskrit, Hebrew, tali 
Church Slavonic, are all coses in point. But in each case tbe 
has been preserved btcamt il is tliat ol the sacred writings. Now 
Darmesteter's hypothesis assumes either, that at the date when 
to him the Gathns were composed, Ihe earlier Iranian sacred wtitingi 
disappeared, or elie, that if still existent, the; so far fitilcd to aiuwc 
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stage of religious ima^inalion.l M. Darmestcler has in fact 
not convinced me that, late as the Avesta may have assumed 
its present shape, it does not contain a deal of archaic mythical 
speculation in a relatively pure form. But however far back 
we feel disposed to carry portions of the Iranian mythology, 
preserved to us in a form contemporaneous with the earliest 
stratum of Christian literature, there is no reason for assuming 
them lo be older than the Greek accounts found in the epic 
and didactic hterature associated with the names of Homer and 
Hesiod. The most archaic elements of the Avestic faith were, 
however, from the first recognised as closely akin to those of 
Sanskrit-speaking Aryan invaders of North- West India. 



rtfluiremenU of the revival ibat it «as neceasaiy lo teplaee 
'them by MmethÍDg □[ a markedly dilleienl characler— out prcicnt Gaduu. 
Is it then at all likely lliat ihcMt would hive been written in what wa* 
practically a dcaj langusge? I rio i;o( feel cuiiipelcnl lu express a 
ilcciilcd opinion on tach a subject. 

' The dependence of Ihe Avestic m; th upon Gcneiii has been elabor- 
ately wotketl out by the lale Rev. Dc. A. Kotiiil in his article entitled : 
'The Zendaveiia anil the tim eleven chapten o( Genesis' (J'wieh 
Qoaiteily Review, April, 1390I. I have read thi> carefully, but remain 
convinced, Kohul brings into slroDj; prominence the features common 
both slorlet— an catiy lasli— but entirety net>'ecl> either loenumemle 
points of difference or lo explain how these arose. Now in comparing 
much mote important lo see where they differ than where 
they resemble each other, and if a real connection is established between 
llictn, !l is most important lo explain why they differ, f J kyfolini tb« 
tallonal, sUnlghlfoTward, hitloricol record of the Jewish writing* was 
obscure, incoherent and ittan|;ly mythical narrative al a 
when Ihe AvetU worthipper) were tran«furniliig iheir national 
under Ihc influence of the advanced philosophical speculation of 
Greeks and of the advanced Ihcoloeical and ethical speculation of the 
Thai under Ihe drcunmlances Ihe story of Vima's grove should be 
oatcome of Imllalion of the Noachian deluge Mems to me incredible 
the last degree. 
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Consideration of what Sanskrit mythic literature s»ys 
ing our theme may supply some more definite com 
respecting the date of the Avcslic myths. But, firs! s » 
to the hypothetical parallelism of Iranian nnd ScandÍ 
mythology. Assuming for a moment the correctness ol 
berg's reconstruction of the Scandinavian myth of OAu 
there is nothing, historically and geographically, thai 
surprise in a closer kinship of Teutonic and Trajiian, t 
Teutonic and Hellenic myth, provided we assume a COl 
lively recent date for the Arj'an conquest of Iran, and ; 
siderable eastward and south-eastward extension of the Ti 
from their Baltic home. 



Vedic Mythical Liteiraturr. ^^^H 

If we turn to the race which, in language and struct! 
the mythology, is most nearly kin to the adherents o 
Avestic creed — the Sanskrit-speaking settlers in the Pu 
to whom the Vedic hymns are commonly ascribedi we 
ourselves necessarily carried back to an earlier period it 
world's history than is the case with the Iranians. For, W 
the Iranian unity, the earliest term of comparison availabl 
dating the Avestic documents linguistically is supplied b 
old-Persian inscriptions set up by Darius in the sixth CH 
B.C. Scholars are generally agreed that the oldest portio 
the Avesta ore, in point of language, of equal amiqt^ty, 
we have seen tliat Darmesleler, who places ihe (omposítít 
these portions in the first century u.c, has to assuDoe 
continued existence of a sacred language. But bcyoiH! 
sixth century B.C. we cannot carry tlie Avestic texts SBV 
sutmiae and conjecture. In India, on the other haodi 
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sixth centuiy witnessed the birth of Buddha and the great 
religious revolution due to his preaching. This, however, 
not only presupposes a highly organised form of firahmanism 
against which IJuddha's teaching was directed, but also that 
it had been in existence a sufhcient length of time to 
excite the discontent which culminated in the revolt of 
Buddhism, aJid in the numerous religious and philosophical 
movements which facilitated or competed with the work of 
Buddha. Bralitnanism, again, is held to be but the last term of 
a lengthy religious evolution, the stages of which can be traced 
from the oldest portions of the Rig Veda, through the younger 
hymns of the same collections, through the liturgical petrifac- 
tion of the Vedic creed in the Yajur Vedas, through the 
formal systemaiisatton of the doctrines in the Brahmanas, and 
the elaboration of the metaphysical elements in the Upanishads. 
Scholai^ differ as to the lapse of time required for this evolu- 
tion. L. V. Schroder postulates a thousand years back from 
the sixth century B.C., and thus reaches a date of ana 1500 
B-C for the older portions of the Rig Veda. Whitney would J 
allow a further 400 to 500 years j the latest investigator.T 
Oldenberg, only commits himself to the statement that the I 
Vedic Indiana were settled in the Punjab about 1200 to toool 
L.C., and that the oldest parts of thtir literature belong to thiaJ 

The validity of this kind of reasoning may be admitted ii 
so far as Vedic literature en bloc is concerned, but it would bel 
unsafe to rely iJjHjn it when we essay to critically discriminntel 
the various strata of that literature. Material external evi^ 
cnce is altogether lacking. By this I mean thai wc possess no! 
MS. which approaches even within 3000 years the date at which I 
the Rig Veda hymns were collected in their present for 
> H. OldenbcTe. Die Religion des Vcdn, Berlin, 1894. 
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We do not even know whether for centuries after that 
what it may, the preservation of this literature was entiretyonl 
or whether it was committed to writing. The very date (rf the 
introduction of writing into India is uncertain in the extreme. 
For the last twenty centuries at least Vedic Sanskrit has been 
learned, dead language, yet the entire mass, gigantic in extent 
it is, of Vedic literature continues to be committed to menu 
with a minute accuracy that would be incredible were it not 
abundantly attested. Was it so in the past, and were Ihc 
Brahmins as insistent then as now upon retaining every 
and tittle of the sacred text ? Possibly it was so, but we caa 
not be sure. Let me put a parallel case. Suppose the otdot 
Mss. of the Christian Scriptures dated from the last centuiyi 
that we had no means of deciding whether the text contained 
in those mss, had been preserved orally or was based, in 
unknown way, upon earlier mss. ; suppose moreover, that, not 
the Scriptures alone, but the entire mass of Christian litenitun 
since Christ was in the same case, that every precise chitino 
logical indication we now possess concerning the authors 
this literature was lacking, that we had no annalistic schemeSi 
no general or local chronicles to assist us, that we had e^. to 
decide the date of the Latin writings of, say Augustine, 
Abelard, Calvin, and the latest Jesuit professor at Rome 
Maynooth, saJefy by considerations derived from the nature 0Í 
the language and the character of the dogmas. Coutd 
we imagine a satisfactory history of Christianity, if such 
the conditions under which investigators of its past had to 
work? 

Speaking as a layman, I do not think the hypothetical a 
at all exaggerates the difficulties involved in the crilicisin 
Indian literature, and in especial of its older portions. Wo 
can only guess at the lapse of time required for changes ÍD 
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tnguagc, for modifications of doctrine, for the budding, blos- 
soming and decay of new religious and philosophical move- 
ments. Wc know nothing concerning the possible contenipot- 
aneous existence, in different parts of prehistoric India, of 
different stages of the national Ídiom, of different schools of 
religious and philosophic thought. We must be content with 
plausible hypotheses, and, for the present at least, to forego 
positive assurance based upon material evidence. One thing 
alone is certain. Buddhism starts in the sixth century b.c and 
Vedic texts of some sort must be considerably older. 

I purpose citing from Vedic literature, as preserved, passages 
relating to the Happy Otherworld. I may say at once that in 
the preceding passage I by no means intend to cast any doubt 
upon the authenticity of that literature as a whole. But it Is 
precisely texts containing conceptions of this character — con- 
ceptions, that is, simple it may be and rude in their origin, 
but forming at a later date integral elements of a highly 
developed theological system — that arc most susceptible of 
modification, whether it take the form of suppression or 
addition. 

To cite an instance : modem criticism is unanimous in re- 
cognising that the account of Ulysses' descent into Hades is a 
composite document exhibiting traces of markedly distinct 
stages in the evolution of the doctrines concerning life after 
death. But if this doctrine had not continued to occupy and 
fascinate the Greek imagination there would have been no 
reason for modifying the original Homeric account. On the 
other hand, modern analysis is necessarily largely subjective, 
and the discrimination of earlier and later elements is 
based upon hypotheses concerning the evolution of Greek 
religion, a question as to which each scholar has his own 
opinion. It is well then to bear iii mind that we can never be 
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absolutely sure that any particular passage of the \ 
has come down to iis in its original fonn. howerer ( 
we may be of the archaic nature of the hymns as a « 

With this eaveat I proceed to lay liefore the reader [ 
chiefly taken from Oldenberg's admirable account of Vedb 
religion. 

In the ninth book of the Rig Veda, the sacrilicer thus in< 
vokes the divine plant Soma : 

' Where is uncreated light, therein are placed world and 

thither bear me Soma, where Is the never-ending world 

deathlessness. 
Where Vivasant's son {i.e. Yama) is king, in the Ann vault o 

Heaven, where running waters are, there let me be undying. 
Where one moves at will, in ihe threefold firmament, ir 

fold heaven of heavens, where the worlds of light are, thett 

let me be never dying. 
Where desire and fulfilment (are one) in the red spaces of hesve^ 

where the ghostly food is, there let me be Ímm 

atisfactioD await, v 
me be never dying.' 



here joy and delight, pleasure a; 
desire's desires are fulfilled, thcr 



This remarkable hymn, found in a coUection ascribed by 
scholars to various dates between the years 2000 and 1000 B 
pictures it will be seen a 'heaven,' an abode of bliss when 
man enjoys immortal life by favour of divine being, a 
for certain conduct, in this case due perfonnance of the sacri 
fice. The lord of this heaven is Yama, whom a passage ii 
tenth book of the Rig Veda describes as ' carousing with tht 
gods beneath the shade of a leafy tree,' a description which s< 
to bring one into a simpler, more archaic cycle of concqitioM 
than the hymn I have just cited. Of a similar nature is a p 
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from the Atharva Veda, that collection of magical spells , 
sayings which, though younger in form, according to expert 
opinion, than the Rig Veda, may contain far older elements. 
Heaven is thus described (Ath. V. iv. 34), ' Dykes of butter 
are there, with shores of honey, filled with brandy instead of 
water, full of milk, of water, of sour milk ; such, all the streams 
that flow, honey sweet, welling up in the heavenly land. Lotus 
groves shall surround thee on every side.' Here we are again 
confronted with the familiar equipment of a primitive agricul- 
tural elysium. 

The immortality claimed by the soma devotee as his reward 
does not exhaust the privileges of those who reach Yama's 
realm. According to Atharva Veda, ill. i8. 5, 'The blessed 
ones leave the infirmity of their bodies behind ihcm, they are 
neither lame nor crooked of body ; ' ' whilst Rig Veda x. 1 54, 
adds details which in realistic grossness transcend anything 
outside Mohammedan literature ; the dead are burned, but as 
for the blessed one to whom heaven is reserved, 'non urit 
ignis membrum virile nee arripit deus Varna semen ejus, 
much womankind shall be his in heaven.' ^ 

In summing up the VedJc creed as to future hfe, Oldenljcrg 
points out : firstly, that heaven is distinctly reserved for the 
pious, 'those who by mortification attain the sun' (R. V. x. 
154, 3) ; secondly, that it has for its counterpart a hell (R. V, 
VII. 104, 3), ' Indra and Soma," thus cries the worshipper, 

' Compare ihii with ihe Aveslic ststemenl Ihu no deromied person cui 
enter Vinu'i enclosure (/«/ra, 310). Oldcnbcrg haj well pointed out 
that the eai\f Vedic hoBven 'a essentially arii 
and it is notcwortby in ihis connection that smongst the 
deformity, or uiy bodily blemidi, «raa held 
kingly power. 

' Compare Ihis with the uolimitcd love making which 
elencnl in the Irish accounts of the Happy Otherworid. 
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' thrust evil-doers down into the dungeon, into endless darkness, 
so that not one shall come out ' ; again (R. V. iv. 5, 5), ' Those 
who roam about like brothtrless girls, who follow evil courses 
like women who deceive iheir husbands, who are bad, 
false, untruthful, they have brought into being those deep 
dwelling-places' ; and, finally, ' that the heaven ideal of Ihe Rig 
Veda hardly rises above ihe level of a land of Cockayne trans- 
ported into the realms of light, a land flowing with inex- 
haustible streams of milk and honey, and provided with 
equally inexhaustible harem delights.' 

These quotations, few as they are, from Vedic literature, 
together with the reflections they suggest to an acute and 
sober scholar like Oldenberg, may yield to others, as they do 
to me, the impression of long and complex evolution within the 
limits of Vedic literature. The idea of ' heaven,' as we have 
seen amongst Greeks and Scandinavians, is gradually evolved 
from that of the older Elysium, the elements of which it assimi- 
lates and transforms. In the Avestic creed such an Elysium 
appears in a twofold aspect, each time connected with Yima, 
and each time definitely disassociated from the Avestic 
heaven. That the Vedic Yama is the counterpart of the 
Avestic Yima is unanimously agreed. But whereas the latter 
is clearly marked off from the god clan, whereas his domain 
is no divine land of rewards and punishments, or heaven, the 
former, even in the oldest portions of the Rig Veda, figures as 
the divine lord of the land to which men go after death. 
True, there are not wanting traces of an earlier stage of bia 
personality, one in which he was the first patriarch, the pro- 
genitor of mankind, and, as the first to suffer death, tlie 
natural ruler in the kingdom of death. Eut taking the larltest 
stratum of Vedic literature as a whole, Yama may be said to 
fill in it the place of an Indian Pluto. With advancing yeaiSi 
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md as the conception of a future life became more precise, 
law whose operation we have already observed in 
HJreece may also be noted in India ; the pt-nal side of future 
Tlife it is which assumes prominence — the lord of the Other- 
Kvorld becomes essentially a ruler of hell. Not that Yama 
I ever entirely loses his connection with Elysium, but during 
r what has been termed the Mediseval period of Indian civilisa- 
tion, roughly speaking from the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. 
onwards, it is the Tartarean phase of Varna's character which 
is most prominent. The ultimate outcome of this evolution 
is a series of hell visions, which for puerile beastliness of 
horror outvie anything perhaps that even this hideous phase 
of theological fancy has jjicturtd.' The later stipes of Avestic 
^literature, e^., the vision of Arda Viraf, dating in its present 
form from the seventh or eighth century a.d., show a similar 
ivolution.* 

Whilst the genial patriarch, who in the beginning of years 
caroused with the gods in the leafy grove, was being gradually 
turned into a Satan, his place as ruler of the halls of the blessed 
was, for a time at least, taken by Indra. In the Mahabharata, 
that vast epic literature, which grew to its present swollen 
bulk during a period of some thousand ytars, extending from 
the fourth century before, to the sixth or seventh century after 

I Christ, it is to Indra's realm that the thoughts of the dying 
warrior turn. ' Whoso finds death in battle, flying not, for him 
never-ending joys in the palace of Indra,' says the great epic 
' C(. L. Sdiemuuin, MftterialJen int Geichicble dei IndEicbtii Vitioni 
llltenlnr. Ix^ipzig, 1ÍI93. I have made conndernble use of Ihu rich 
COltcclioD of nuterist in the Tol^olni; p«|{et. 

* 7^ Book of Atda VittS hu been edited md uutilaied liy Haog tad 
Weil, Bombay, 1893. Cf. dso West'l traniktloD of the BAhmut Vuht 
(Stcted Bookioflhe East, vol. v.). 
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This palace, Swai^ which on one side recalls the Scandi- 
navian Walhalla, is on another the model of the Mohammedan 
heaven. The ' never-ending joys ' are essentially joys of the 
senses. Swarga is glorious wilh precious stones, surrounded 
by the fairest gardens ; King Indra sits on his throne whilst 
the Gandharvas and Apsaras sing and dance before him. The 
Apsaias, ' Indra's girls,' fairest, most desirable and most 
ardent of women, await the fallen warrior, thousands are ready 
for him, says Indra, and cry out to him, ' Be ihou my hus- 
band.' This warlike conception of merit is probably the 
earliest, but the texts which tell of Indra's heaven date from 
a time when not only the Brahminical system had been fully 
elaborated, but when it had also been affecled by the ascetic 
movement of which Buddhism was the chief; thus we learn 
that strenuous fasting and many pilgrimages are as sure a 
claim upon the favours of the Apsaras as honourable death 
on the battle-field. Yet these houris who in another world 
are the rewarding compensation of the ascetic devotee, may in 
this be used by the gods to tempt him to backsliding, in case 
his accumulation of merit, and consequent power, through 
the practice of self-inflicted torture, be so great as to cause 
them alarm — a striking example of the inconsistency of the 
whole conception, and a proof of the diverse elements that 
enter into it.* 

It would seem that the Indians, like the Greeks, not con- 
tent with working up the Elysium ideal into a paradi&aical 
golden age (Yama's realm in its hypothetical original significa- 
tion corresponding to the Hesiodic golden age and to the 
Avestic Eran Vej in which Yima ruled over the first men), 
and into a heaven (Yama's realm in its later signification and 

' This paragraph ii chieSy tnied upon Ch. 26 of L. t. Sohioder, lodien't 
Litteiatm und Cullui in hlatoiischei Entwickelun(^ L«ipiig, tiSj- 
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' Indra's Swarga correspon^ng to the Elysium section of ihe 
Greek Hades), also used it in picturing an Utopia. The land 
of Uttara Kuru lay beyond the Himalayas, 'that land is 
neither loo cold nor too wann, free it is Trom sickness, care 
and sorrow are unknown there; the earth is not dusty and 1 
yields a sweet smell; the streams flow in a golden bed roll- 
ing down pearls and jewels instead of pebbles.' ' The con- 
quests of Alexander brought these legends to the knowledge I 
of the Greeks. Amometos wrote a novel about Ihe Alla- 
coren, and ihey were naturally and inevitably identified with 
I the Hyperboreans, who had been so long the subject of 
I Bimilar tales among the Greeks.' The Indian Story may pro- 
I fitably be compared with the Avestic one of Yima's first 
L realm — both lands lie to the north beyond the mountains, 
I snd both have in all probability the same historic clenient 
I in their composition, representing as they do memories of a 
[ fertile valley region (for the Persians the valley of the Araiics,* 
I for the Indians that of the Oxus?), from which they were 

' Quoted ftoiD the Ramayann I7 Luteo, ZciUchiiii (Ur die Kunde des 
Horgcnlaodei, vol. ti. 6j. Lessen poind out that Ihe inhabitaDts ofthii 
bvoured region aie, in adiliiion to ihe Kurus, ' demi-gods of diflcrenl 
I, livinc in cndim jojr, and Ihe uven great taints of Ihe primxval 
1.' In the epie geoerspliy, Uttua Kuta was boanded on the oorlh 
1 ocean t>eyond which lay cndte» dai^knen, in which no lun tbone. 
I Id the Mahabtiiuila, Utiaia Kuni i> renuwncd as ibe land of the golden 
I priniieval age; in particular, it Is noled thai the poiilioa of woraen wai 
I'freci ihan liie day* of Ihe epic pocL 

* C/. Kohde, Gtlccliiicher Roman, iiS. A. would leem to have written 
I'la Ihe tliird cenlury B.C. at which dale the legendary account! of the 
li'lUinaraiu utd Mohabbatata miul have l>ccn in exiilence. 

* Thit ii Dannestctet't conjecture, Aveita ii. aecl. 4, in oppoiilion to ibe 
eomniunly accepted view which places ihc Inntaii Pacadi» in Ihe Oxai 
valley, a view dailng from the time when the originaJ seat oi Ihe Aryans 
m* heU to b« the district watered by Ibc head siceatn of the Oxui. 
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driven to occupy the regions in which we find them at ihe 
dawn of their history. 

We must now gather up the various dropped threads of 
our investigation and see if they can be worked into an 
orderly pattern, retracing tiie growth of the Elysium concep- 
tion among the Indo-Germanic races. It will be convenient 
to arrange the indications yielded us by literature chrono- 
logically, remembering, however, that the chronology is a 
tentative one as far as the older dates are concerned, and that 
as regards the races which come later within the pun-tew of 
antique civilisation (such as the Germans, and especially the 
Irish) late dating does not necessarily imply late origin, 
indeed supphes no valid argument in favour of such a 
contention. 

I500-I000 B.C. India. Vedic presentment of Varna's 
realm — golden age form of the Elysium ideal devdop- 
ing into the heaven form. 
1000-800 B.C. Greeck. Homeric presentment of the 
gods' land and of realms to which mortals may be 
transported by special favour of the gods. 
800-700 B.C. Greece. Hesiodic account of a golden age 
and of an Elysium to which specially meritorious mortals 
penetrate after death. Development by the later epic 
poets of the Homeric Elysium. 
rooo-700 B.C. India. Post-Vedic development of Varna's 
realm into a definite heaven sometimes associated with 
him. sometimes with Indra. Great elaboration of tlie 
penal side of future life. 
700-500 B.C. Greece. Greek development of Elydum 
into heaven, coalescence of Elysium and gods' land. 
Elaboration of penal side of future life. 
600 B.C. to A.D. Persia. Avestic account of pvadisttcal 
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golden age (Yima's realm), of cosmological Elysium 
(Yima's grove in which human and animal life is stored 
up against a great natural catastrophe). Elaboration of 
heaven, development and systematisalion of hell. 

600 B.C. to A.D. India. Buddhist revolt in India against 
outcome of Brahminical eschatology. Romantic and 
epic use of heaven ideal. Romantic use of Elysium 
ideal (connected with golden age form ?), 

500-300 B.C. Greece. Elaboration and systematisation of 
Greek eschatology under influence of Orphic-Pytha 
gorean doctrines. Romantic and didactic use of the 
Elysium ideal in the Utopia literature. 

300 B.C. to A.D. Hellenistic Period. Influence of Greek 
upon Jewish eschatology. Contact of Greece and 
Persia, of Greece and India. Formation of a rich 
eschatological Greek- Jewish literature in which all 
previous elements mingle and develop. Marked 
prominence of communistic element. Further elabora- 
tion of hell. 

1-500 A.D. Hrllrnistic CHRISTIAN PBRiOD. Transfor- 
mation of Greek-Jewish into Christian eschatological 
literature. Romantic Jewish and Christian use of the 
Elysium ideal. Transformation and degradation of hell. 

,£00-700 A.D. Ireland. Earliest Irish eschatological 
texts (?) Purely Christian. 

1-800 A.D. India and Pkrsu. Great and pn^ressivc 
elaboration of hell in Avestic, Sanskrit, and Jewish 
h'teraturc. 

700-800 A.D. Ireland. Irish non-Christian Elysium texts. 
Elysium (a) a land to which mortals may penetrate by 
especial favour of divine beings ; {i) the gods' land. 
No trace of heaven or hell. 
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700-800 A.D. England. Anglo-Saxon version of 
800-1100 A.D. Ireland. Romanlic and didactic devek^ 

ment of Irish Elysium. Christian transfonnation of 

same (in Navigaiio S. Brendani). 
800-1 aoo A.D. Scandinavia. Scandinavian eschatological 

texts. Heaven and hell clearly developed. Possible 

cosmological myth corresponding to Avusric one of 

Yima's grove. 
1200-1400 A.D. Ireland. Further Irish development Ína 

romantic, didactic, and Christian sense of the Elysium 

ideal. 
12O0-I400 A.D. Scandinavia. Scandinavian romantic 

versions of voyage to Elysium. 

In considering the foregoing chronological summary, the 
disturbing influence exercised by Christianity upon the de- 
velopment of Northern and Western Europe must be borne 
in mind. A very marked feature in the history of the future- 
world conception among Greeks, Indians, and Persians, is 
the way in which the idea of hell, absent from the oldest 
stratum of texts, gradually assumes such prominence that at 
last it completely overshadows the idea of heaven. In 
Scandinavia we find a well-developed hell, the economy of 
which differs from that of Christian eschatology, and is 
apparently akin to that of the Hellenic Tartartis. In the 
non-Christian Irish texts there is no hell. But this may be 
due to the superior attraction of the competing Christian 
accounts of the abode of woe, and to the fact that the 
Christian scribes and story tellers, through whose hands these 
tales have come down to us, allowed the description» nf ihc 
Happy Otherworld to pass with a minimum of Chrisuan- 
gloss, but suppressed the non-ChristÍan descriptions of hell 
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In favour of their own more orthodox account. The Pagan 
Elysium was too remote from the stage of development 
tched by the Christian heaven in the seventh and eighth 
ituries to excite any demur — the Pagan Irish hell, if it ever 
Existed, may have stood on a different footing. I do not 
myself think this explanation likely, but it is possible, and 
^ould be bonie in mind as a corrective against undue stress 
being laid upon the absence of a hell in pre-Christian Irish 
Gtcrature. 

Apart, however, from tliis disturbing influence, affecting as 
It does two of the Aryan literatures under consideration, the 
chronological summary reveals many and perplexing problems. 
The apparent retention by Avestic faith of archaic elements 
!!b<-king in the Vedas in spite of the far greater antiquity 
issigned to the latter; the fact that both Persia and India 
ignore certain sides of the Elysium ideal prominent in Greece, 
whilst India anticipates, if the received chronology l>e correct, 
Other aspects of Hellenic development in the closest manner; 
the relation of Scandinavian to Hellenic and Iranian myth : 
ducidation of all these points is beset with difficulty. The 
Biain fact, however, that emerges from study of the non-Irish 
Aryan conceptions of the Happy Otherworld is that they are 
chiefly cschatological, in other words thai they are framed in 
connection with theories of a future life. Even under the form 
of a paradisaical golden nge, cschatological speculation is 
implied in the presentment of this happy realm ; it is because 
they are the first to suffer death that sway is assigned to the 
pttriarclis in the future world, the conditions of which are 
lefiecled back upon their previous mortal existence. 

In Greece alone, outside Ireland, do wc find the Elysium 
eal disassociated from cschatological bclicC Have Irish 
id Hellenes alone preserved the first stage of the Happy 
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Ottierworld conception, that in which it is solely tbe god^ 
land, is altogether unconnected with speculation coacenusg 
the fate of man after he has quitted this life? That is the 
chief problem raised by the Irish texts, and upon its correct 
solution depends in a very large measure the correct appred* 
tion of the evolution of religion among the Ayran races. 

Reverting once more to the chronological summary, wc 
note that the rise of Buddhism supplies the one fixed poiol 
in the haze of Indian religious evolution. But Buddhism was 
essentially a revolt against a creed that had rcincamatioo 
for its animating principle and its chief sanction. In Greece 
agmn the transformation of the Homeric Happy Oiherworld 
into a definite heaven was brought about at a slightly lata 
date by a like desire to escape the consequences of a creed 
based upon reincarnation. This reminds us that in oui Irish 
group of stories the doctrine of reincarnation is prominenl. 
Before, then, we can form any definite opinion as to the place 
of the Irish mythic tales in the general evolution of Atyso 
religion, the doctrine of reincarnation must be examined in the 
same way as in the foregoing pages the doctrine of the Happy 
Otherworld. lis manifestations in Celtic hterature must be 
classified and discussed; their relation to Christian and pet- 
Christian Hellenic belief determined. Examination of the 
Hellenic instances will compel the widening of our inquii/s 
scope. For the origin of the Orphic-Pythagorean doctrines 
has been severally ascribed to India, to Babylonia, and to 
Egypt. The eschatology of the two latter counliics, which 
hitherto I have refrained from glancing at, will require the 
most careful study, in which some interesting examples of the 
Elysium conception must be included. Only after this ex- 
tended survey, which must bear at once upon philosophic 
doctrine and burial custom, shall we be in a ptMÍtÍon to form * 
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'sound opinion respecting this aspect of ihe Irish mythic creed, 
to determine the real nature of the Happy Othcrworld pictured 
in its texts, to essay a reconstruction of a mythology and a 
religion which have come down to us mainly in a romantic 
guise. In this task the evidence both of archseology and of 
living folk-lore, which I have excluded from this first section 
of my study devoted solely to the manifestation of certain 
beliefs and fancies in literature, will have to be carefully 
weighed. I have some hopes of bringing this task to a con- 
clusion within another year. But if the scanty leisure upon 
which I count is denied me, I trust I have indicated the 
main outlines of the investigation with sufficient clearness to 
allow of its being pursued by some other student. 

In the meantime, and reasoning solely from the facts set 
forth in the foregoing pages, without prejudice to different 
or even entirely contrary results arisfng from consideration of 
the doctrine of reincarnation, it is I think legitimate to 
advance the following tentative propositions : The vision of 
a Happy Othcrworld found in Irish mythic romances of the 
eighth and following centuries is substantially pre-Christian ; 
it finds its closest analogues in that stage of Hellenic mythic 
belief which precedes the modification of Hellenic religion 
consequent upon the spread of the Orphic- Pythagorean 
~ >ctrines, and with these it forms the most archaic Aryan 
sentment of the divine and happy land we possess. 
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End of Section 1. 



,* I had ÍDleaded iodeiing this poitioD of my ttudy separttely, but 
have decided to defer indexing until completion of the whale. 
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